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DEDICATION. 


To  M.  U.  S.  AND  M.  B.  S. 
My  Dear  Cousins, 


^1 


As  it  is  mainly  owing  to  yoiu*  joint 
advice  and  encouragement  that  tins  tale  has  been  either 
written,  or  laid  before  the  public,  there  can  be  none  to 
whom  I  may  with  greater  propriety  dedicate  it. 

When  I  add,  that  my  satisfaction  in  making  this  slight 
acknowledgment  of  the  comitless  acts  of  affectionate  kind- 
ness I  have  received  at  your  hands,  is  one,  among  the 
many  agreeable  results,  of  the  advice  which  has  eventually 
led  me  to  adopt  a  literary  career,  you  will  not  refuse  to 
accept  this  assm*ance,  that  you  have  contributed  to  the  hap- 
piness of  one,  whose  sphere,  both  of  duties  and  of  pleasures. 
Providence  has  seen  fit  to  limit. 

That  our  friendship  may  continue  uninterrupted  through 
Time,  is  the  hope,  and  through  Eternity,  is  the  prayer,  of 
yom*  affectionate  fi-iend  and  cousin, 
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Having,  from  causes  of  a  physical  nature,  much  leisure 
time  upon  my  hands,  I  amused  myself  by  working  into  a 
story,  my  recollections  of  certain  boyish  esccqjades  at  a 
private  tutor's.  My  reason  for  selecting  such  a  theme 
was  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  struck  me,  that  while 
volume  after  volume  had  been  devoted  to  "  Schoolboy 
Days,"  and  "College  Life,"  the  mysteries  of  that  paradise 
of  public-school-fearing  mammas — a  "Private  Tutor's" — 
yet  continued  unrevealed ;  and  I  resolved  to  enlighten 
these  tender  parents  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  rose- 
bed  into  which  they  were  so  anxious  to  transplant  their 
darlings.  In  the  second  place,  I  wished  to  prove  to  the 
young  Hopefuls  themselves,  that  a  lad,  hitherto  shielded 
from  evil  by  the  hallowing  influences  of  home,  may  suc- 
cessfully resist  the  new  trials  and  temptations  to  which, 
on  this  his  first  essay  in  life,  he  may  be  subjected;  that 
the  difficulties  which  surround  him,  will  yield  to  a  little 
firmness  and  decision ;  and  that  such  a  course,  steadily 
persisted  in,  will  alike  gain  him  the  esteem  of  his  com- 
panions, and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  character  which  it 
should  be  his  aim  to  support  through  life — viz.,  that  of  a 
Christian  and  a  gentleman.     With  such  views,  the  earlier 


VI  PREFACE, 

"Scenes  fVi)iu  the  IJlc  ui  a  l'ri\:ilo  I'lij)!!"  \\rvr  wiitlcii, 
and  appciiivil  originally  in  tlie  pages  of  "  SiiAitrE's  J^Iaqa- 
ZINK."  The  tale  proved  popular,  and  was  continued  at 
tlio  rcfpicst  of  the  then  editor,  till  it  attained  its  present 
limits. 

In  the  delineation  of  cliaractev,  my  desire  has  been  to 
paint  men  as  they  are,  rather  than  as  tliey  should  be  ;  and 
the  moral  (if  moral  there  be)  is  to  be  derived  quite  as  muck 
from  their  faults  as  from  their  virtues.  To  tliis  design  must 
also  be  traced  all  inconsistencies  of  chai'actcr, — as,  for  ex- 
amj)le,  wlieu  I'raiik  Fairlcgh,  pc<5sessing  sufficient  religious 
principle  to  enable  him  to  look  upon  duelling  as  a  crime 
•which  no  combination  of  circumstances  can  justify,  yet  be- 
comes involved  in  such  an  affair  himself.  These  short- 
comings doubtless  evince  a  lamentable  contrast  to  the 
perfection  of  the  stereotyped  novel  hero ;  but  as  it  has  never 
been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  that  faultless  monster, 
a  perfectly  consistent  man,  or  woman,  I  prefer  describing 
character  as  I  find  it. 

Should  this,  my  first  work,  fall  into  the  hands  of  my 
former  Tutor,  let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
him  for  the  trouble  he  bestowed  upon  a  gi-acclcss  boy, 
who  even  then  possessed  sufficient  sense  to  perceive  and 
appreciate  his  many  high  and  endearing  qualities.  If  any 
of  my  fellow-pupils  peruse  these  pages,  and,  recognizing 
certain  incidents  of  their  boyish  days,  seek  to  fit  my  ideal 
sketches  to  living  prototypes,  let  me  beg  them  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  character  of  liiciiARD  Cumberland  is ^mreli/ 
Jktitioiis,  and  introduced,  like  that  of  Wilford,  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  a  talc  Avritcr,  and  enable  me  to  work 
out  the  details  of  my  stoiy.  In  regard  to  the  other  dramatis 
prrsonrrj  although  I  have   occasionally  taken  a  hint  from 
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living  models,  and  although  certain  incidents  {e.  g.  the  bell- 
ringing  scene)  are  founded  on  fact,  I  never  have  copied,  and 
never  will  copy,  so  closely  as  to  flatter  or  wound  the  feelings 
of  any  person  j  and  those  who  imagine  that,  in  their  sagacity, 
they  have  discovered  Lawless  was  intended  for  llr.  A.,  or 
]\Irs.  Coleman  for  IMrs.  B.,  deceive  themselves,  and  attribute 
a  degree  of  skill  in  portrait-painting,  of  which  he  is  equally 


unconscious  and  undeserving,  to 
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London,  Feb.^  1850. 
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SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  A  PRIVATE  PUPIL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ALL  RIGHT  !    OFF  WE  GO  I 

"  Yet  here    *    •     *    you  are  staid  for 
*    *    *    There  my  blessing  witli  you, 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
See  thou  character ." 

"  Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits 

I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  aljroad, 
Than  living  dully,  sluggardiz'd  at  home, 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness." 

"Where  unbruised  youth,  with  unstuffd  brain, 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign." 

Shahspeare. 

"  Never  forget,  under  any  circumstances,  to  think  and  act  like 
a  gentleman,  and  don't  exceed  your  allowance,"  said  my  father. 

"  Mind  you  read  your  Bible,  and  remember  what  I  told  you 
about  wearing  flannel  waistcoats,"  cried  my  mother. 

And  with  their  united  "  God  bless  you,  my  boy !"  still  ringing  in 
my  ears,  I  found  myself  inside  the  stage-coach,  on  my  way  to 
London. 

Now,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  correct  thing  for  a  boy  in  my 
situation  (i.  e.  leaving  home  for  the  first  time)  would  be  to  tall  back 
on  his  seat,  and  into  a  reverie,  during  which,  utterly  lost  to  all 
external  impressions,  he  should  entertain  the  thoughts  and  feehugs 
of  a  well-informed  man  of  thirty ;  the  same  thoughts  and  feelings 
being  clothed  in  the  semi-poetic  prose  of  a  fashionable  novel  -wTiter. 

B 
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Dcoply  grifvt'd,  tlirrcfuir,  am  I  at  bt-ing  forced  Imth  to  sot  at 
uouglit  so  laudable  an  established  precedent,  and  to  expose  my  own 
degeneracy.  But  the  truth  must  be  told  at  all  hazards.  The  only 
feeling  I  experienced,  beyond  a  vagiie  sense  of  loneliness  and  deso- 
lation, was  one  of  great  personal  discomfort.  It  rained  liard,  so 
that  a  small  stream  of  water,  which  descended  from  tlie  roof  of  tlie 
coach  as  I  entered  it,  had  insinuated  itself  between  one  of  the  flannel 
waistcoats  which  formed  so  important  an  item  in  the  maternal  vale- 
diction, and  my  skin,  whence,  endeavouring  to  carry  out  wliat  a 
logician  would  call  the  "  law  of  its  being,"  l)y  finding  its  own  level, 
it  placed  me  in  the  undesirable  position  of  an  involuntary  disciple 
of  the  cold-water  cure  taking  a  "  sitz-bad."  As  to  my  thoughts, 
the  reader  shall  have  the  full  benefit  of  tliem,  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  they  flitted  through  my  brain. 

First  came  a  vague  desire  to  render  my  position  more  comfort- 
able, ending  in  a  forlorn  hope  that  intense  and  continued  sitting 
might,  by  some  undefined  process  of  evaporation,  cure  the  evil. 
This  suggested  a  speculation,  half  pleasing  and  half  painful,  as  to 
•what  would  be  my  mother's  feelings,  coidd  she  be  aware  of  the  state 
of  tilings;  the  pleasure  being  the  result  of  that  mysterious  preter- 
natural delight  which  a  boy  always  takes  in  eveiytliing  at  all  likely 
to  injure  his  health,  or  endanger  his  existence,  and  the  pain  arising 
from  the  knowledge  that  there  was  now  no  one  near  me  to  care 
whether  I  was  comfortable  or  not.  Again,  these  speculations 
merged  into  a  sort  of  di-camy  wonder,  as  to  why  a  queer  little  old 
gentleman  opposite  (my  sole  fellow-traveller)  was  grunting  like  a 
pig,  at  intervals  of  about  a  minute,  though  he  was  wide  awake  the 
whole  time ;  and  whether  a  small  tuft  of  hair,  on  a  mole  at  the  tip 
of  his  nose,  could  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  At  this  point,  my 
meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  old  gentleman  himself,  who, 
after  a  louder  grunt  than  iisual,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the 
follo\N'ing  speech,  which  was  partly  addressed  to  me  and  partly  a 
sohloquy. 

"  Umph :  going  to  school,  my  boy,  eh  V"  then,  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  wonder  why  I  called  him  my  boy,  when  he's  no  such  thing :  just 
like  me ;  umph  ! " 

I  replied  by  informing  him  that  I  was  not  exactly  going  to  school — 
(I  was  nearly  fifteen,  and  the  Avord  "  school"  sounded  derogatory  to 
my  dignity)— but  that,  having  been  up  to  the  present  time  educated 
at  home  by  my  father,  I  was  now  on  my  way  to  complete  my 
studies  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  who  only  received  six 
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pupils,  a  very  diffei'ent  thing  from  a  school,  as  I  took  the  liberty  of 
insmuating. 

"Umph!  different  thing?  You  will  cost  more,  learn  less,  and 
fancy  yourself  a  man  when  you  are  a  boy ;  that's  the  only  difference 
I  can  see :"  then  came  the  aside — "  Snubbing  the  poor  child,  when 
he's  a  peg  too  low  already,  just  like  me ;  umph  ! " 

After  which  he  relapsed  into  a  silence  which  continvied  uninter- 
rupted until  w^e  reached  London,  save  once,  while  we  were  changing 
horses,  when  he  produced  a  flask  with  a  sUver  top,  and,  takuig  a 
sip  himself,  asked  me  if  I  drank  brandy.  On  my  shaking  my  head, 
with  a  smile  caused  by  what  appeared  to  me  the  utter  wildness  and 
desperation  of  the  notion,  he  muttered, 

"  Umph !  of  course  he  doesn't ;  how  should  he  ? — just  like  me." 

In  due  coiirse  of  time  we  reached  the  Old  Bell  Inn,  Holborn, 
where  the  coach  stopped,  and  where  my  trunk  and  myself  were  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  coachman  of  the 
"  Rocket,"  a  fast  coach  (I  speak  of  the  slow  old  days  wdien  railroads 
were  unknown),  wdiich  then  ran  to  Hehnstone,  the  watering-place 
where  my  future  tutor,  the  Eev.  Doctor  IMildman,  resided-  My 
fu-st  impressions  of  London  are  scarcely  worth  recording,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  consisted  solely  of  intense  and  unmitigated 
siu-prise  at  everything  and  everybody  I  saw  and  heard ;  which  maj' 
be  more  readily  believed  when  I  add  the  fact,  that  iny  preconceived 
notions  of  the  metropolis  had  led  me  to  imagine  it  perhaps  might 
be  twice  the  size  of  the  tovm.  nearest  to  my  father's  house;  in  short, 
almost  as  large  as  Grosvenor  Square. 

Here,  then,  I  parted  company  -with  my  fellow-traveller,  who 
took  leave  of  me  thus — 

"  Umph  !  well,  good-bye ;  be  a  good  boy — good  man,  you'd  like 
me  to  say,  I  suppose  ;  man  indeed !  vmiph  1  don't  forget  what  your 
parents  told  you ;"  then  adding,  "  Of  course  he  will,  Avhat's  the  use 
of  telling  him  not?  just  hke  me  ;" — he  dived  into  the  recesses  of  a 
hackney-coach,  and  disappeared. 

Nothing  worthy  of  note  occurred  during  my  journey  to  Helm- 
stone,  where  we  arrived  at  about  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon. 
My  feeUngs  of  surprise  and  admiiation  were  destined  once  more  to 
be  excited  on  this  (to  me)  memorable  day,  as,  in  my  way  from  the 
coach-office  to  Langdale  Terrace,  where  Doctor  Mddman  resided,  I 
beheld,  for  the  first  time,  that  most  stupendous  work  of  God,  the 
mighty  Ocean ;  which,  ahke  in  its  Anld  resistless  freedom,  and  its 
mu-aculous  obedience  to  the  command,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come, 
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and  no  further,"  Ixars  at  once  the  plainest  print  of  its  Almighty 
Creator's  hand,  while  it  ailuids  a  strong  and  convincing  proof  of 
His  omnipotence. 

On  knocking  at  the  door  of  Doctor  Mildman's  house  (if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  it  was  with  a  trembling  h.ind  I  did  so),  it  was  opened 
by  a  man-servant,  whose  singidarly  plain  featiu'es  were  character- 
ized by  an  expression  alternating  between  extreme  civility  and  an 
intense  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous. 

On  mentioning  my  name,  and  asking  if  Doctor  Mildman  was  at 
home,  he  replied, — 

"  Yes,  sir,  master's  in,  sir;  so  you're  Mr.  Fairlegh,  sir,  our  new 
young  gent,  sir?"  (here  the  ludicrous  expression  predominated;) 
"  hope  you'll  be  conifortaljle,  sir,"  (iiere  he  nearly  burst  into  a , 
laugh ;)  "  show  you  into  master's  study,  sir,  directly,"  (here  he  be- 
came preternaturally  grave  again  ;)  and  opening  the  study  door, 
ushered  me  into  the  presence  of  the  dreaded  tutor. 

On  my  entrance,  Doctor  Mildman  (for  such  I  presumed  a  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman,  the  sole  tenant  of  the  apartment,  to  be)  rose 
from  a  library  table,  at  which  he  had  been  seated,  and,  shaking  me 
kindly  by  the  hand,  inquired  after  the  health  of  my  father  and 
mother,  what  sort  of  journey  I  had  had,  and  sundiy  other  particu- 
lars of  the  like  nature,  evidently  with  the  good-humoured  design  of 
putting  me  a  little  more  at  my  ease,  as  I  have  no  doubt  the  trepi- 
dation I  was  well  aware  of  feeling  inwardly,  at  finding  myself 
tvte-a-tete  with  a  real  hve  tutor,  was  written  in  veiy  legible  charac- 
ters on  my  countenance.  Doctor  Mildman,  whose  appearance  I 
studied  -with  an  anxious  eye,  was  a  gentlemanly-looking  man  of 
five-and-forty,  or  thereabouts,  with  a  high  bald  forehead,  and  good 
featiu-es,  the  prevailing  expression  of  which,  naturally  mild  and 
benevolent,  was  at  times  chequered  by  that  look  which  all  school- 
masters sooner  or  lati-r  acquire — a  look  which  seems  to  say,  "  Now, 
sir,  do  you  intend  to  mind  me,  or  do  you  not?"  Had  it  not  been 
for  this,  and  for  an  appearance  of  irresolution  about  the  mouth,  he 
would  have  been  a  decidedly  fine-looking  man.  "Wliile  I  was  mak- 
ing these  observations,  he  informed  me  that  I  had  arrived  just  in 
time  for  dinner,  and  that  the  servant  should  show  me  to  my  sleep- 
ing apartment,  whence,  when  I  had  sacrificed  to  the  Graces  (as  he 
was  pleased  to  call  dressing),  I  was  to  descend  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  be  introduced  to  Mrs.  Mildman  and  my  future  companions. 

My  sleeping-room,  wliich  was  rather  a  small  garret  than  other- 
xdsQ,  was  fiuTiished,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  with  more  regard  to 
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economy  than  to  the  comfort  of  its  inmate.  At  one  end  stood  a 
small  four-post  bedstead,  which,  omng  to  some  mysterious  cause, 
chose  to  hold  its  near  fore-leg  up  in  the  au-,  and  shghtly  advanced, 
thereby  impressing  the  beholder  with  the  idea  that  it  was  about  to 
trot  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  On  an  unpainted  deal  table  stood 
a  looking-glass,  which,  fi-om  a  habit  it  had  of  altering  and  embel- 
lishing the  face  of  any  one  who  consulted  it,  must  evidently  have 
possessed  a  strong  natiu-al  taste  for  the  ludicrous :  an  ancient  wash- 
ing-stand, supporting  a  basm  and  towel,  and  a  dissipated-looking 
chair,  completed  the  catalogue. 

And  here,  while  preparing  for  the  alarming  ordeal  I  was  so  soon 
to  undergo,  let  me  present  to  the  reader  a  slight  sketch  of  myself, 
mental  and  bodUy ;  and,  as  mind  ought  to  take  precedence  of 
matter,  I  will  attempt,  as  far  as  I  am  able  after  the  lapse  of  time, 
to  paint  my  character  in  true  colours,  "nought  extenuating  nor 
setting  down  aught  in  mahce."  I  was,  then,  as  the  phrase  goes,  "  a 
very  well-behaved  young  gentleman  ;"  that  is,  I  had  a  great  respect 
for  all  properly  constituted  avithorities,  and  an  extreme  regard  for  the 
proprieties  of  life ;  was  very  particidar  about  my  shoes  being  clean,, 
and  my  hat  nicely  brushed ;  always  said  "  Thank  you,"  when  a  ser- 
vant handed  me  a  plate,  and  "  May  I  trouble  you?"  when  I  asked-, 
for  a  bit  of  bread.  In  short,  I  bade  fair  in  time  to  become  at 
thorough  old  bachelor ;  one  of  those  unhappy  mortals  whose  Hves 
are  alUce  a  burthen  to  themselves  and  others, — men  who,  by  mag- 
nifying the  minor  household  miseries  into  events  of  importance,  are 
uneasy  and  suspicious  about  the  things  from  the  wash  having  been 
properly  aired,  and  become  low  and  anxious  as  the  di'eaded  time 
approaches  when  clean  sheets  are  inevitable  !  My  ideas  of  a  private 
tutor,  derived  chiefly  from  "Sandford  and  Merton,"  and  "Evenings 
at  Home,"  were  rather  wide  of  the  mark,  leadmg  me  to  expect  that 
Dr.  Mildman  would  unpart  instruction  to  us  diu'ing  long  rambles 
over  green  fields,  and  in  the  form  of  moral  allegories,  to  which  we 
should  listen  with  respectful  attention  and  affectionate  esteem.. 
With  regard  to  my  outward  man,  or  rather  boy,  I  should  have- 
been  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  such  particulars  as  I  coidd  remem-^ 
ber,  namely,  that  I  was  tall  for  my  age,  but  sliglitly  built,  and  so. 
thin,  as  often  to  provoke  the  application  of  such  epithets  as  "  hop- 
pole,"  "  thread-paper,"  «fec.,  had  it  not  been  that,  in  turning  over 
some  papers  a  few  days  since,  I  stumbled  on  a  water-colour  sketch 
of  myself,  Avhich  I  well  remember  being  taken  by  a  young  artist  m 
the  neighbourhood,  just  belbre  I  left  home,  in  the  hope  of  consoling 
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my  mother  fur  my  dciKirtiuv.  It  ri'j.rc'si'ritfd  a  l.id  alxjiit  fiflccn, 
in  a  {)icturi'S4Uu  attitiuK",  feeding  a  pony  out  of  a  very  elegant 
little  basket,  with  what  appeared  to  be  white  currants,  though  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  they  were  meant  for  oats.  Tlie  afore- 
said youth  rejoiced  in  an  open  shirt  collar  and  black  ribbon  a  la 
Byron,  curling  hair  of  a  dark  chestnut  colour,  regular  features,  a 
high  forehead,  complexion  like  a  girl's,  very  pink  and  white,  and  a 
pair  of  large  blue  eyes,  engaged  in  regarding  the  white  currant  oats 
\\ith  intense  sui-prise,  as  well  indeed  they  might.  Whether  this 
young  gentleman  bore  more  resemblance  to  me,  than  the  currants 
did  to  oats,  I  am,  of  course,  unable  to  judg(? ;  but,  as  the  jwrtrait 
represented  a  very  handsome  boy,  I  hope  none  of  my  readers  will 
be  rude  enough  to  doubt  that  it  was  a  striking  likeness. 

I  now  proceeded  to  render  myself  thoroughly  wTetched,  by 
atleuipling  to  extricate  the  articles  necessary  for  a  change  of  dress 
from  the  very  bottom  of  my  trunk,  where,  according  to  the  nature 
of  such  things,  they  had  hidden  themselves ;  grammars,  lexicons, 
and  other  like  "  Amenities  of  Literature,"  being  the  things  that 
came  to  hand  most  readily.  Scai-cely  had  I  contrived  to  discover 
a  wearable  suit,  when  I  was  informed  tliat  diimcr  was  on  the  table ; 
so,  hiistily  timibhng  into  my  clothes,  and  giving  a  final  peep  at  the 
iacetious  looking-glass,  the  result  of  which  was  to  twist  the  bow  of 
my  Byron  tie  under  my  left  ear,  in  the  belief  that  I  was  thereby 
putting  it  straight,  I  rushed  down  stairs,  just  in  time  to  see  the 
back  of  the  hindmost  pupil  disapj)ear  through  the  dining  room 
door. 

"  Better  late  than  never,  Fairlegh.  Mrs.  Mildman,  this  is  Fair- 
legh  ;  he  can  sit  by  you,  Coleman ; — '  For  what  we  are  going  to 
receive,'  &c. ; — Thomas,  the  carving-knife."' 

Such  was  the  address  with  which  my  tutor  greeted  my  entrance, 
and,  during  its  progress,  I  popped  into  a  scat  indicated  by  a  sort  of 
hull"  wink  from  Thomas,  resisting  by  a  poweifid  act  of  self-control 
a  suddeJi  impulse  which  seized  me,  to  bolt  out  of  the  room,  and 
do  something  rash  but  indefinite,  between  going  to  sea  and  taking 
priLssic  acid ;  not  quite  either,  but  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both. 

"  Take  soup,  Fairlegh  T  said  Dr.  Mildman. 

"  Tliank  you,  su",  if  you  please." 

"A  pleasant  joiuney  had  you?"  inrpiired  ilrr.  Mildman. 

"  Not  any,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  I  replied,  thinking  of  the 
fish. 

This  pi-oducod  a  total  silence,  during  which  the  pupils  exchanged 
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glances,  and  Thomas  concealed  an  illicit  smile  behind  the  bread 
basket. 

"  Does  your  father,"  began  Dr.  Mildman  in  a  very  grave  and 
dehberate  manner,  "does  your  father  shoot? — boiled  mutton,  my 
dear?" 

I  replied  that  he  had  given  it  up  of  late  years,  as  the  fatigue  was 
too  much  for  him. 

"  Oh  !  I  was  very  fond  of  carrying  a  gun — pepper — when  I  was 
— a  spoon — at  Oxford;  I  could  hit  a — mashed  potato — bird  as 
well  as  most  men ;  yes,  I  was  very  sorry  to  give  up  my  double 
barrel — ale,  Thomas." 

"  You  came  inside,  I  believe  ?"  questioned  Mrs.  Mildman,  a  lady 
possessing  a  shadowy  outline,  indistinct  features  faintly  characterized 
by  an  indefinite  expression,  long  ringlets  of  an  almost  impossible 
shade  of  whity-brown,  and  a  complexion  and  general  appearance 
only  to  be  described  by  the  term  "  washed  out." 

"  Yes,  all  the  way,  ma'am." 

"Did  you  not  dislike  it  very  much?  it  creases  one's  go^vn  so, 
unless  it  is  a  merino  or  mousseUne-de-laine ;  but  one  can't  always 
wear  them,  you  know." 

Not  being  in  the  least  prepared  with  a  suitable  answer,  I  merely 
made  Avhat  I  uitended  to  be  an  affirmative  ahem,  in  doing  which  a 
crumb  of  bread  chose  to  go  the  wrong  Avay,  producing  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing,  in  the  agonies  of  which  I  seized  and  drank  off  Dr. 
Alildman's  tumbler  of  ale,  mistaking  it  for  my  own  small  beer. 
The  effect  of  this,  my  crowning  gaucherie,  was  to  call  forth  a  lan- 
guid smile  on  the  countenance  of  the  senior  pupil,  a  tall  young 
man,  with  dark  haii',  and  a  rather  forbidding  expression  of  face, 
which  struggled  only  too  successfully  with  an  attempt  to  look  ex- 
ceedingly amiable ;  which  smile  was  repeated  with  variations  by 
aU  the  others. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  do  not  distinctly  perceive  the  difference  between 
those  important  pronouns,  meum  and  tuum.,  Fau'legh  ?  Thomas,  a 
clean  glass!"  said  Dr.  Mildman,  -with  a  forced  attempt  at  drollery; 
but  Thomas  had  evaporated  suddenly,  leaving  no  chie  to  his  where- 
abouts, unless  sundry  faint  sounds  of  suppressed  laughter  outside 
the  door,  indicatiag,  as  I  fancied,  his  extreme  appreciation  of  my 
unfortunate  mistake,  proceeded  from  him. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  generally  received  axiom,  that  all  mortal  affairs 
must  sooner  or  later  come  to  an  end:  at  all  events,  the  dinner  I 
have  been  describing  did  not  form  an  exception  to  tl>e  rule.     In  due 
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time  Mrs.  Miltlinan  disapponrod,  after  which  Dr  Mililman  addressed 
a  ri'inark  or  twu  about  {Jret-k  tra>,HHly  to  the  tall  jmpil,  wIul-Ii  led 
to  a  dissertation  on  the  merits  of  a  gentleman  named  Prometheus, 
■\vlio,  it  seemed,  was  bound  in  some  peculiar  way,  but  whether  tliis 
referred  to  his  apprenticeship  to  any  trade,  or  to  the  cover  of  the 
book  containing  Ids  history,  did  not  appear.  This  conversation 
lasted  about  ten  minutes,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  senior 
pupil  "  griimcd  horrilily  a  ghastly  smile"  at  the  others,  who  in- 
stantly rose,  and  conveyed  themselves  out  of  the  room  with  such 
rapidity,  that  I,  being  quite  unprepared  lor  such  a  proceeding,  sat 
for  a  moment  in  silent  amazement,  and  then,  becoming  suddenly 
alive  to  a  sense  of  my  situation,  rushed  franticly  after  them.  My 
speed  was  checked  somewhat  abruptly  by  a  door  at  the  end  of  the 
passage  being  violently  slammed  in  my  face,  for  which  polite  atten- 
tion I  was  indebted  to  the  philanthropy  of  the  hindmost  pupil,  who 
thereby  imposed  upon  me  the  agreealjle  task  of  feeling  in  the  dark 
for  a  door-handle  in  an  luiknown  locality.  After  fumbling  for  some 
time,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  bewilderment,  I  at  length  opened 
the  door,  and  beheld  the  interior  of  the  •'  pupils'  room,"  which,  for 
the  benefit  of  such  of  my  readers  as  may  never  have  seen  the  like, 
I  will  now  endeavoiu-  shortly  to  describe. 

The  parlour  devoted  to  the  pupils'  use  was  of  a  good  size,  nearly 
square,  and,  like  the  cabin  of  a  certain  "  ovdd  Irish  gentleman," 
appeared  to  be  fitted  up  with  "  nothing  at  all  for  show."  In  three 
of  the  corners  stood  small  tables  covered  with  books  and  writing 
materials,  for  the  uso  of  Dr.  Mildman  and  the  two  senior  pupils ; 
in  the  fourth  was  a  book-case.  The  centre  of  the  room  was  occu- 
pied by  a  large  square  taVjle,  the  common  property  of  the  other 
pupils  ;  while  a  carpet,  "  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,"  and  sundry 
veteran  chairs,  ratlu  r  crnzy  fi-om  the  treatment  to  which  many  gene- 
rations of  pupils  had  subjected  them,  (a  chair  being  the  favourite 
projectile  in  the  event  of  a  shindi/,)  completed  the  catalogue.  Mr. 
Kichard  Cumberland,  the  senior  pupil,  was  lounging  in  an  easy 
attitude  on  one  side  of  the  fire-place ;  on  the  other  stood,  bolt  up- 
right, a  lad  rather  older  than  myself,  with  a  long  unmeaning  face, 
and  a  set  of  anns  and  legs  which  appeared  not  to  belong  to  one 
another.  Tliis  worthy,  as  I  soon  learned,  responded  to  the  name 
of  Nathaniel  Mulhns,  and  usually  served  as  the  butt  of  the  party, 
in  the  absence  of  newer  or  worthier  game.  E.xactly  in  front  of  the 
fire,  with  his  coat  tails  under  his  amis,  and  his  legs  extended  like  a 
pair  of  compasses,  was  stationed  Mr.  George  Lawless,  who,  having 
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been  expelled  from  oue  of  the  upper  forms  at  Eton,  for  some  heroic 
exploit,  which  the  head-master  could  not  be  persuaded  to  view  in 
its  proper  light,  was  sent  to  vegetate  for  a  year  or  two  at  Dr.  Mild- 
man's,  ere  he  proceeded  to  one  of  the  imiversities.  This  gentleman 
was  of  rather  a  short  thick-set  figure,  with  a  large  head,  and  an 
expression  of  countenance  resembling  that  of  a  bull  when  the  ani- 
mal "  means  mischief,"  and  Avas  supposed  by  his  friends  to  be  more 
thoroughly  "  vnde  awake"  than  any  one  of  his  years  in  the  three 
kingdoius.  The  quartette  was  completed  by  !Mr.  Frederick  Cole- 
man, a  small  lad,  -with  a  round  merry  face,  who  was  perched  on 
the  back  of  a  chair,  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  hob,  and  his  person 
so  disposed  as  effectually  to  screen  every  ray  of  fire  from  Nathaniel 
MuUms. 

"  You  are  not  cold,  Fairlegh  ?  Don't  let  me  keep  the  fire  from 
you,"  said  Lawless,  without,  however,  showing  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  moving. 

"  Not  very,  thank  you." 

"  Eh !  quite  right — glad  to  hear  it.  It's  Mildman's  wish  that, 
during  the  first  half,  no  pupil  should  come  on  the  hearth-rug.  I 
made  a  point  of  conscience  of  it  myself  when  I  first  came.  The 
Spartans,  you  know,  never  allowed  their  little  boys  to  do  so,  and 
even  the  Athenians,  a  much  more  luxvu'ious  people,  always  had  their 
pinafores  made  of  asbestos,  or  some  such  fire-proof  stuff.  You  are 
weU  read  in  Walker's  History  of  Greece,  I  hope  ?  " 

I  repHed,  that  I  was  afi-aid  I  was  not. 

*'  Never  read  '  Hookeyus  Magnus  ?'  Your  father  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  liimself  for  neglecting  you.  so.  You  are  aware,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  Greeks  had  a  different  sort  of  fire  to  what  we  burn 
now-a-days  ?     You've  heard  of  Greek  fire  ?" 

I  answered  that  I  had,  but  did  not  exactly  understand  what  it 
meant. 

"Not  know  that,  either?  disgraceful!  Well,  it  was  a  kind  of 
way  they  had  of  flaring  up  in  those  tunes,  a  sort  of  '  hght  of  other 
days,'  wliich  enabled  them  to  give  their  friends  a  warm  reception ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  their  friends  found  it  too  warm  sometimes, 
and  latterly  tliey  usually  reserved  it  for  their  enemies.  Mind  you 
remember  all  this,  for  it  is  one  of  the  first  things  old  Sam  wiU  be 
sure  to  ask  you." 

Did  my  ears  deceive  me  ?  Could  he  have  called  the  tutor,  the 
dreaded  tutor,  "  old  Sam  ?"  I  trembled  as  I  stood — plain,  un- 
honoiu-ed  "  Sam^"  as  though  he  had  spoken  of  a  footman !     The 
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room   tunu'd   ronml   witli   inc.      Al:i>-I    for   Sandfunl  and   Mcrfon, 
and  aihctioiiate  and  ivspoctl'ul  esteem! 

"Hut  liow's  this?"  continued  Lawless,  "  \vc  have  forgotten  to 
introduce  you  in  form  to  your  companions,  and  to  enter  your  name 
in  the  books  of  the  establishment;  why,  Cumberland,  what  were 
you  thinking  of?" 

"  ri«'g  pardon,"  rejoined  Cumljerland,  "  I  really  was  so  buried  in 
thought,  trymg  to  solve  that  problem  about  bisecting  the  Siamese 
twins, — ^you  know  it.  Lawless  ?  However,  it  is  not  too  late,  is  it  ? 
Allow  me  to  introduce  you,  Mr.  Fairplay." — 

"  Legh,  sir,"  interrupted  L 

"  Ah,  exactly ;  well,  then,  Mr.  Fairlegh,  let  me  introduce  this 
gentleman,  Mr.  George  Lawless,  who  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been 
already  trying,  with  his  usual  benevolence,  to  supply  a  few  of  your 
deficiencies ;  he  is,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  one  of  the  most 
rising  young  men  of  his  generation,  one  of  the  fii-mest  props  of  the 
glorious  edifice  of  our  rights  and  privileges." 

"  A  regular  brick,"  interposed  Coleman. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Freddy ;  little  boys  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard,  as  Tacitus  tells  us,"  said  Lawless,  reprovingly. 

The  only  reply  to  this,  if  reply  it  could  be  called,  was  something 
which  sovmded  to  me  like  a  muttered  reference  to  the  Greek  his- 
torian Walker,  whom  Lawless  had  so  lately  mentioned  ;  and  Cum- 
berland continued, — 

"You  Avill  pay  gnat  attention  to  everything  Lawless  tells  you, 
and  endeavour  to  ini])rove  by  following  his  example,  at  a  respectful 
distance — ahem  I  The  gentleman  on  your  right  hand,  Mr.  Mullins, 
who  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  looking  ('  like  a  fool,'  put  in  Coleman, 
sntto  voce,)  before  he  leaps,  so  long,  that  in  general  he  postpones 
leajiing  altogether,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  making  ('  an  ass  of  him.sclt,' 
suggested  Coleman) — really,  Freddy,  I  am  surprised  at  you, — of 
making  two  bites  at  a  cheri}- — }oii  Avill  be  better  able  to  ajjprociatc 
when  you  know  more  of  him.  As  to  my  young  friend  Freddy  here, 
liis  naturally  good  abilities  and  amiable  temper,  ('  Draw  it  mild, 
old  fellow!'  interru])ted  the  young  gentleman  in  question,)  havf? 
interested  us  so  much  in  his  favour,  that  we  cannot  but  view  with 
regret  a  habit  he  has  of  late  fallen  into,  of  turning  everything  into 
ridicule,  (*  "WTiat  a  pity  !'  from  the  same  individual,)  together  with 
a  lamentable  addiction  to  the  use  of  slang  terms.  Let  me  hope  his 
association  with  such  a  pdjished  young  gentleman  as  Mr.  Fairlegh 
may  improve  him  in  theaw  particulars." 
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"  Who  drank  Mildman's  ale  at  dinner  ?"  asked  Coleman;  "if  that's 
n,  specimen  of  his  polished  manners,  I  think  mine  take  the  shine 
out  of  them,  rather." 

"  I  assure  you,"  interrupted  I,  eagerly,  "  I  never  was  more  dis- 
tressed in  my  hfe ;  it  was  quite  a  mistake." 

"Pretty  good  mistake, — Hodgson's  pale  ale  for  Muddytub's 
swipes, — eh,  ISIull.  ?"  rejoined  Coleman. 

"  I  believe  you,"  replied  Midhns. 

"  WeU,  now  for  entering  youi-  name ;  that's  important,  you 
know,"  said  Lawless;  "you  had  better  ring  the  bell,  and  teU 
Thomas  to  bring  the  books." 

I  obeyed,  and  Avhen  Thomas  made  his  appearance,  informed  him 
of  my  desire  to  enter  my  name  in  the  books  of  the  establishment, 
which  I  begged  he  would  bring  for  that  piu'pose.  A  look  of 
bewilderment  that  came  over  his  lace  on  hearmg  my  request, 
changed  to  an  expression  of  intelligence,  as,  after  receiving  some 
masonic  sign  from  Lawless,  he  replied — 

"  The  books,  sir ;  yes,  sir  ;■  bring  'em  directly,  su-." 

After  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  two  small,  not  over-clean, 
books,  ruled  with  blue  lines.  One  of  these  Lawless  took  from  him, 
opened  with  much  ceremony,  and  covering  the  upper  part  of  the 
page  with  a  bit  of  blotting  paper,  pointed  to  a  Hue,  and  desired  me 
to  write  my  name  and  age,  as  well  as  the  date  of  my  arrival,  upon 
it.     The  same  ceremony  was  repeated  with  the  second. 

"  That's  all  right :  now  let's  see  how  it  reads,"  said  he,  and, 
removing  the  blotting  paper,  read  as  foUows : — "  Pair  of  Welling- 
tons, £1  15s.  ;  satin  stock,  25s.  ;  cap  ribbon  for  Sally  Duster^  2s. 
6d. ;  box  of  cigars,  £  1  1  Gs.  (mem,  shocking  bad  lot) — Nov.  5th, 
Francis  Fairlegh,  aged  15.' — So  much  for  that ;  now,  let's  see  the 
next : — Five  shirts,  four  pair  of  stockings,  six  pocket  liandkerchiefs, 
two  paii-s  of  white  ducks — Nov.  5th,  Francis  Fairlegh,  aged  15.'" 

Here  his  voice  was  drowned  in  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  whole 
party  assembled,  'Thomas  included,  during  wliich  the  true  state  of 
the  case  dawned  upon  me,  viz. — that  I  had,  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremony,  entered  my  name,  age,  and  the  date  of  my  arrival,  in 
]Mr.  George  Lawless's  private  account  and  washing  books ! 

My  thoughts,  as  I  laid  my  aching  head  upon  my  pillow  that 
night,  were  not  of  the  most  enviable  nature.  Leaving  for  the  first 
time  the  home  where  I  had  lived  from  childhood,  and  in  which  I 
had  met  with  affection  and  kindness  from  all  around  me,  had  been 
a  trial  under  which  my  fortitude  would  most  assuredly  have  given 
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wav,  Vmt  for  tlu'  luilliaiit  picture  my  imagination  had  very  oblig- 
ingly skt'tchcd  of  the  "  hapjiy  family,"  of  which  I  was  about  to 
become  u  member;  in  the  foreground  of  which  stood  a  group  of 
fellow  pupils,  a  united  brotlierhood  of  congenial  souls,  containing 
three  bosom  friends  at  the  very  least,  anxiously  awaiting  my  arrival, 
with  outstretched  arms  of  welcome.  Now,  however,  this  last  hope 
had  failed  me  ;  for,  innocent  (or,  as  Coleman  wovdd  have  termed 
it,  yreeii)  as  I  then  wiis,  I  could  not  but  perceive,  that  the  tone  of 
mock  politeness  assumed  towards  me  by  Cumberland  and  Lawless 
was  merely  a  convenient  cloak  for  imi)ertineuce,  which  could  be 
thrown  aside  at  any  moment  when  a  more  open  display  of  their 
powers  of  tormenting  shoiUd  seem  advisable.  In  fact,  (tliough  I 
was  little  aware  of  the  pleasures  in  store  for  me,)  I  had  already 
seen  enough  to  prove  that  the  life  of  a  private  pupil  was  not  exactly 
"  all  my  fancy  painted  it ;"  and,  as  the  misery  of  leaving  those  I 
loved  proved  in  its  "sad  reality''  a  much  more  serious  alTair  than  I 
li;nl  imagined,  the  result  of  my  cogitations  was,  that  I  was  a  very 
unhappy  boy,  (I  did  not  feel  tlie  smallest  inclination  to  boast  my- 
self man  at  that  moment,)  and  that,  if  something  very  much  to  my 
advantage  did  not  turn  up  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty-foui- 
hours,  my  friends  would  have  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
depositing  a  broken  heart  (which,  on  the  principle  of  the  Kilkenny 
cats,  was  all  I  expected  would  remain  of  me  by  that  time)  in  an 
early  grave.  Hereabouts  my  feelings  becoming  too  many  for  me 
at  the  thought  of  my  own  funeral,  I  fairly  gave  up  the  struggle, 
and,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  cried  myself  to  sleep,  like  a  child. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


LOSS    AND    GAIN. 


"  And  youtliftil  still,  in  your  doublet  and  hose,  this  raw  rheumatic  Jay  ?"' 

'■  II:s  tliofts  were  too  open;  his  filching  was  like  an  unskilful  singer,  he  kept  not  time. 
•    *    *    Convey,  the  wise  call  it.    Steal !  foh !  a  fico  for  the  phrase !" — Shakspeare. 

"  From  Greenland'' s  icy  mountains." — Heher. 

A:mongst  the  minor  plienomena  which  are  hourly  occurring  in 
the  details  of  every-day  life,  although  we  are  seldom  sufficiently 
close  observers  to  perceive  them,  there  is  none  more  remarkable 
than  the  change  wrought  in  our  feelings  and  ideas  by  a  good  night's 
rest ;  and  never  was  tliis  change  more  strikingly  exemplified  than 
on  the  present  occasion.  I  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  act  of  perform- 
ing the  character  of  chief-mourner  at  my  own  fimeral,  and  I  awoke 
in  the  highest  possible  health  and  spirits,  with  a  strong  determina- 
tion never  to  "  say  die"  tinder  any  conceivable  aspect  affairs  might 
assume.  "  What  in  the  world,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  sprang  out  of 
bed  and  began  to  dress, — "  what  in  the  world  was  there  for  me  to 
make  myself  so  miserable  about  last  night  ?  Suppose  Ctmiberland 
and  Lawless  should  laugh  at,  and  tease  me  a  little  at  first,  what 
does  it  signify  ?  I  must  take  it  in  good  part  as  long  as  I  can,  and 
if  that  does  not  do,  I  must  speak  seriously  to  them — tell  them  they 
really  annoy  me  and  make  me  uncomfortable,  and  then,  of  course, 

they  will  leave  off.     As  to  Coleman,  I  am  certain Well,  it's  very 

odd!" — This  last  remark  was  elicited  by  the  fact,  that  a  search  I  had 
been  making  for  some  minutes,  in  every  place  possible  and  impos- 
sible, for  that  indispensable  article  of  male  attire,  my  trowsers,  had 
proved  wholly  ineffectual,  although  I  had  a  distinct  recollection  of 
having  placed  them  carefully  on  a  chair  by  my  bedside  the  previous 
night.  There,  however,  they  certainly  were  not  now,  nor,  as  far  as 
I  could  discover,  anyivhere  else  in  the  room.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, ringing  the  bell  for  Thomas  seemed  advisable,  as  it  occurred 
to  me  that  he  had  probably  abstracted  the  missing  garment  for  the 
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l)uq>o.so  of  hrusliing.  In  a  few  moments  lie  answered  the  summons, 
anil,  witli  a  face  bright  from  the  combined  elfects  of  a  light  heart 
and  a  severe  ai)i)lication  of  yellow  soap,  inquired,  "  if  1  had  rung 
for  my  shaving. water?" 

''  \\'hy,  no — I  do  not — that  is,  it  wa.s  not — I  seMom  shave  of  a 
morning ;  for  the  fact  is,  I  have  no  beard  to  shave  as  yet." 

"  Oh,  sir,  that's  no  reason ;  there's  Mr.  Coleman's  not  got  the 
leastest  westige  of  a  hair  upon  his  chin,  and  he's  been  mowing  away 
with  the  greatest  of  persewerance  for  the  hist  six  months,  and  sends 
his  rashier  to  be  ground  every  three  weeks,  regilar,  in  order  to  get 
a  beard — but  what  can  I  do  for  you,  sir?" 

"  AVhy,"  rephed  I,  trying  to  look  grave,  "  it's  very  odd,  but  I 
have  lost — that  is,  I  can't  find — my  trowsers  anywhere.  I  put  tliem 
on  this  chair  last  night,  I  know." 

"  Umph !  that's  sing'lar,  too ;  I  was  just  a  coming  up  stairs  to 
brush  'em  for  you ;  you  did  not  hear  anybody  come  into  your 
room  after  you  went  to  bed,  did  you,  sir?" 

"No;  but  then  I  was  so  tired — I  slept  as  sound  as  a  top." 

"  Ah  !  I  shouldn't  much  wonder  if  Mr.  Coleman  knew  something 
about  'em :  perhaps  you  had  better  put  on  another  pair,  and,  if  I 
can  find  'em,  I'll  bring  'em  back  after  breakfast." 

This  was  very  good  advice,  and  therefore,  of  course,  impossible 
to  follow  ;  for,  on  examining  my  trunk,  lo  and  beliold  !  dress  pan- 
taloons, white  ducks,  '*  et  hoc  genus  omne"  had  totally  disappeared, 
and  I  seemed  to  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  making  my  first  ap- 
pearance at  my  tutor's  breakfast  table  in  an  extemporary  "kilt," 
improvised  for  the  occasion,  out  of  two  towels  and  a  checked  neck- 
cloth. In  this  extremity,  Tliomas,  as  a  last  resoui'ce,  knocked  at 
Coleman's  door,  informing  him  that  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  to 
him — a  proceeding  speedily  followed  by  the  appearance  of  that 
gentleman  in  propria  jicrsond. 

"  Good  morning,  Fairligh  !  hope  you  slept  well.  You  are  look- 
ing cold;  had  not  you  better  get  some  clotlies  on?  Mildman  will 
be  down  in  a  minute,  and  there  will  be  a  pretty  row  if  we  are  not 
all  there ;  he's  precious  particular,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  do,"  replied  I ;  "  but  the  fact  is, 
somebody  has  taken  away  all  my  trowsers  in  the  night." 

"  Bless  me !  you  don't  say  so  ?  Another  case  of  pilfering  I  this  is 
getting  serious :  I  will  call  Lawless — I  say,  Lawless  ! " 

"Well,  what's  the  row?"  was  the  reply.  "Have  the  French 
landed?  or  is  the  kitchen  chimney  on  fire?  eh!     What  do  I  be- 
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hold !  Fairlegli,  Hglitly  and  elegantly  attired  in  nothing  but  his 
shirt,  and  Thomas  standing  like  Niobe,  the  picture  of  woe!  Here's 
a  siglit  for  a  father  ! " 

"  Why,  it's  a  bad  job,"  said  Coleman ;  "  do  you  know,  here's 
another  case  of  pilfering ;  Fairlegh  has  had  all  his  trowsers  stolen 
in  the  night." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !"  rejoined  LaAvless  :  "  what  is  to  be  done  ?  It 
must  be  stopped  somehow :  we  had  better  tell  him  all  we  know 
about  it.     Thomas,  leave  the  room." 

Thomas  obeyed,  giving  me  a  look  of  great  intelUgence,  the  mean- 
ing of  which,  however,  I  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  as  he 
went ;  and  Lawless  continued, — 

"  I  am  afraid  you  wHl  hardly  believe  us — it  is  really  a  most  un- 
heard-of thing — but  we  have  lately  missed  a  great  many  of  our 
clothes,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  suspect  (I  declare  I  can  scarcely 
bear  to  mention  it)  that  INIildman  takes  them  himself,  fancying,  of 
course,  that,  placed  by  his  position  so  entirely  above  suspicion,  he 
may  do  it  with  uupmiity.  We  have  suspected  this  for  some  time  j 
and  lately  one  or  two  circumstances — old  clothesnien  having  been 
observed  leaving  his  study,  a  pawn-ticket  falling  out  of  his  waist- 
coat pocket  one  day  as  he  went  out  of  our  parlour,  &c. — have  put 
the  matter  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  he  has  never  gone  to  such  an 
extent  as  this  before,  ilind  you  don't  mention  a  word  of  this  to 
Tliomas,  for,  bad  as  Mildmau  is,  one  would  not  wdsh  to  shoAV  him 
up  before  his  oaxti  servant." 

"  Good  gracious !"  cried  I,  "  but  you  are  joking,  it  never  can  be 
really  true!"  Eeading,  however,  in  the  solemn,  not  to  say  dis- 
tressed, expression  of  their  faces,  indisputable  e-vidence  of  the  reality 
of  the  accusation,  I  continued — "  I  had  no  idea  such  things  ever 
could  take  place,  and  he  a  clergyman,  too  ! — dreadful !  but  what  in 
the  world  am  I  to  do  ?  I  have  not  got  a  pair  of  trowsers  to  put  on. 
Oh !  if  he  would  but  have  taken  anything  else,  even  my  watch, 
instead,  I  should  not  have  minded — what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Why  really,"  rephed  Coleman,  "  it  is  not  so  easy  to  advise :  you 
can't  go  down  as  you  are,  that's  certain.  Suppose  you  were  to 
wrap  yourself  up  in  a  blanket,  and  go  and  tell  him  you  have  found 
him  out,  and  that  you  wiU.  call  a  policeman  if  he  does  not  give  you 
your  clothes  instantly  ;  have  it  out  with  him  fairly,  and  check  the 
thing  effectually  once  for  all — eh  ?"  ' 

"  No,  that  won't  do'"  said  Lawless.  "  I  should  say,  sit  down 
quietly  (how  cold  you  must  be  !)  and  write  him  a  civil  note,  say- 
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ing,  that  you  liad  reason  to  believe  he  had  borrowed  your  trowsrrs 
(that's  tlic  way  I  sliould  put  it),  and  that  you  would  be  very  much 
gratified  by  his  lending  you  a  pair  to  wear  to-day ;  and  then  you 
can  stick  m  something  about  your  having  been  always  accustomed 
to  live  with  people  who  were  very  particular  in  regard  to  dress, 
and  that  you  are  sorry  you  are  obliged  to  trouble  him  for  such  a 
trille ;  in  fact,  do  a  bit  of  the  respectful,  and  then  pull  up  short 
with  '  obedient  pupil,'  «fcc." 

"  Ay,  that's  the  way  to  do  it,"  said  Coleman,  "  in  tlie  shop-fel- 
low's style,  you  know — much  o1)liged  for  p;ust  favours,  and  hope  for 
a  continuance  of  the  same — more  than  you  do,  though,  Fairlegh,  I 
should  fancy ;  but  there  goes  the  bell — I  am  off,"  and  away  he  scud- 
d(.d,  followed  by  Lawless  humming — 

"  Brian  O'Lynn  had  no  bretches  to  wear, 
So  ho  took  an  old  catskin,  and  made  him  a  pair." 

Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  things :  the  breakfast  bell  had  rung,  and 
T,  who  considered  being  too  late  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude,  was 
unable  even  to  begin  dressing  from  the  melancholy  fact  that  every 
pair  of  trowsers  I  possessed  in  the  world  had  disappeared ;  while, 
to  complete  my  misery,  I  was  led  to  believe  the  delinquent  who 
had  abstracted  them  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  tutor,  whom  I 
had  come  fully  prepared  to  regard  with  feelings  of  the  utmost  re- 
spect and  veneration. 

However,  in  such  a  situation,  thinking  over  my  miseries  was 
worse  than  useless ;  something  must  be  done  at  once — but  what  ? 
Write  the  note,  as  Lawless  had  advised?  No,  it  was  useless  to 
think  of  that ;  I  felt  I  could  not  do  it.  "  Ah!  a  bright  idea! — I'll 
try  it."  So,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  I  rang  the  bell,  and 
then  jumping  into  bed,  muffled  myself  up  in  the  bed-clothes. 

"  Well,  sir,  have  you  found  them  ?"  asked  Tliomas,  entering. 

"  No,  Thomas,"  replied  I  dolefully,  "  nor  ever  shall,  I  fear ;  but 
will  you  go  to  Dr.  Mildman,  and  tell  liim,  with  my  respects,  that  I 
cannot  get  up  to  breakfast  this  morning,  and,  if  he  asks  what  is  the 
matter  >vith  me,  say  that  I  am  prevented  from  coming  down  by 
severe  cold.     I  am  sure  that  is  true  enough,"  added  I,  shivering. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  %\-ill,  if  you  Avish  it ;  but  I  don't  exactly  see  the 
good  of  it ;  you  must  get  up  some  time  or  other." 

"  I  don't  know,"  repUed  I,  gloomily,  "  we  shall  see  ;  only  do  you 
take  my  message." 

And  he  accordingly  left  the  room,  muttering  as  he  did  so,  "  Well, 
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I  calls  this  a  great  deal  too  bad,  and  I'll  tell  master  of  it  myself,  if 
nobody  else  won't." 

"  TeU  master  of  it  himself!" — he  also  suspected  him  then.  This 
crushed  my  last  faint  hope  that,  after  all,  it  might  turn  out  to  be 
only  a  trick  of  the  pupils ;  and,  overpowered  by  the  utter  vileness 
and  depravity  of  him  Avho  was  set  m  authority  over  me,  I  buried 
my  fiice  in  the  pillow,  feeling  a  strong  inchnation  to  renew  the 
lamentations  of  the  preceding  night.  Not  many  minutes  had 
elapsed,  when  the  sound  of  a  heavy  footstep  slowly  ascending  the 
stairs  attracted  my  attention.  I  raised  my  head,  and  beheld  the 
benevolent  countenance  (for  even  then  it  certainly  did  wear  a  bene- 
volent expression)  of  my  wicked  tutor,  regarding  me  with  a  mingled 
look  of  scrutiny  and  pity. 

"  Why,  Faulegh,  what's  all  this  ? — ^Thomas  teUs  me  you  are  not 
able  to  come  do^vn  to  breakfast ;  you  are  not  ill,  I  hope  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  rephed  I,  "  I  don't  think  I  am  very  ill,  but  I  can't 
come  doAvn  to  breakfast." 

"  Not  iU,  and  yet  you  can't  come  down  to  breakfast !  pray,  what 
in  the  world  prevents  you  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I  (for  I  was  becoming  angry  at  what  I  considered 
his  unparalleled  effi-ontery,  and  thought  I  would  give  him  a  hint 
that  he  could  not  deceive  me  so  easily  as  he  seemed  to  expect), 
"  perhaps  you  can  tell  that  better  than  I  can." 

"  I,  my  boy ! — I  am  afraid  not ;  my  pretensions  to  the  title  of 
doctor  are  based  on  divinity,  not  physic  : — ^however,  put  oiit  your 
tongue — that's  right  enough  ;  let  me  feel  yoiu*  hand — a  little  cold 
or  so,  but  nothing  to  signify ;  did  this  kind  of  seiziure  ever  happen 
to  you  at  home  ?  " 

Well,  this  was  adding  insult  to  injury  with  a  vengeance ;  not 
content  -wdth  stcaUng  my  clothes  himself,  but  actually  asking  me 
whether  such  things  did  not  hapj^en  at  home !  The  wretch !  thought 
I ;  does  he  suppose  that  everybody  is  as  wicked  as  himself? 

"No,"  I  answered,  my  voice  trembling  with  the  anger  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  repress ;  "  no,  sir,  such  a  thing  never  coiild  happen 
in  my  dear  father's  house." 

"There,  don't  agitate  yourself ;  you  seem  excited :  perhaps  you 
had  better  He  in  bed  a  httle  longer ;  I  will  send  you  up  something 
warm,  and  after  that  you  may  feel  more  inclined  to  get  up,"  said  he 
kindly,  adding  to  himself  as  he  left  the  room,  "  Very  strange  boy 
— I  can't  make  him  out  at  all." 

The  door  closed,  and  I  was  once  more  alone.     "  Is  he  guilty  or 
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not  guilty?"  thought  I  ;  "if  lie  really  has  taken  the  clothes,  he  is 
the  most  accomplished  hypocrite  I  ever  heard  of;  yet  he  mtist  have 
done  so,  everything  combines  to  prove  it — Thomas's  speech — nay, 
even  his  o\\'n  olFer  of  sending  me  '  something  warm ;'  something 
warm,  indeed  !  what  do  I  want  with  anything  warm,  except  my 
trowscrs?"  No!  the  fact  was  beyond  dispute;  they  were  gone, 
and  he  had  stolen  them,  whilst  I,  imhappy  youth,  was  entirely  in 
his  power,  and  had  not  therefore  a  chance  of  redress.  "  But  I 
will  not  bear  it,"  cried  I,  "  I'll  write  to  my  father — I'll  run  away — 
I'll " 

"Iliura!"  shouted  Tliomas,  rushing  into  the  room  with  his  arm 
full  of  clothes,  "  here  they  are,  sir !  I  have  found  the  whole  kit  of 
them  at  last." 

"  "Wliere?"  exclaimed  I  eagerly. 

"  "Wlicre?  why  in  such  a  queer  place  !"  replied  he,  "stuffed  up 
the  chimbley  in  master's  study ;  but  I  have  given  them  a  good 
brushing,  and  they  are  none  the  worse  for  it,  except  them  blessed 
white  ducks ;  they  are  a'most  black  ducks  now,  though  they  wiU 
wash,  so  that  don't  signify  none." 

"Up  the  chimney,  in  master's  study!"  here  was  at  last  proof 
positive ;  my  clothes  had  been  actually  found  in  his  possession — oh, 
the  Avickedness  of  this  world  1 

"  But  how  did  3-ou  ever  find  them  ?"  asked  I. 

"  "NVliy !  I  happened  to  go  in  to  fetch  something,  and  I  see'd  a 
little  bit  of  the  leg  of  one  of  them  hanging  down  the  chimbley,  so  I 
guessed  how  it  aU  was,  directly.  I  think  I  know  how  they  got 
there,  too ;  they  did  not  walk  there  by  themselves,  I  should  say." 

"  I  wish  they  had,"  muttered  I. 

"  I  thought  soiiiehodij  was  up  too  early  this  morning  to  be  about 
any  good,"  continued  he  ;  "  he  is  never  out  of  bed  till  the  last  mo- 
ment, without  there's  some  mischief  in  the  wind." 

This  was  pretty  plain  speaking,  however.  Tlioniiis  was  clearly 
as  well  aware  of  his  master's  nefarious  practices  as  the  pupils  them- 
selves, and  Lawless's  amiable  desire  to  conceal  Dr.  Mildman's  sins 
from  his  servant's  knowledge  was  no  longer  of  any  avail.  I  hast- 
ened, therefore  (the  only  reason  for  silence  being  thus  removed),  ta 
relieve  my  mind  from  the  burden  of  just  indignation  which  was 
oppressing  it. 

"  And  can  you,  Tliomas,"  exclaimed  I,  with  flashing  eyes,  "  re- 
main the  servant  of  a  man  who  dares  thus  to  outrage  every  law, 
human  and  divine?  one  who,  having  taken  upon  himself  the  sacred 
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office  of  a  clerg}'man  of  the  Chvirch  of  England,  and  so  made  it  his 
especial  duty  to  set  a  good  example  to  all  aroimd  him,  can  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed  in  regard  to  his 
pupils,  and  actually  demean  himself  by  purloining  the  clothes  of  the 
yoixng  men  (I  felt  five-and-twenty  at  the  very  least  at  that  moment) 
committed  to  his  charge  ? — why,  my  father" 

What  I  imagined  my  father  Avould  have  said  or  done  under  these 
circumstances,  was  fated  to  remain  a  mystery,  as  my  eloquence  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  conclusion  by  my  consternation,  when  a  series 
of  remarkable  phenomena,  -which  had  been  developmg  themselves 
during  my  harangue  in  the  countenance  of  Thomas,  terminated 
abruptly  in  Avhat  appeared  to  me  a  fit  of  most  immitigated  insanity. 
A  look  of  extreme  astonishment,  which  he  had  assumed  at  the 
beginning  of  my  speech,  had  given  place  to  an  expression  of  mingled 
siu'prise  and  anger  as  I  continued ;  which  again  in  its  tiirn  had 
yielded  to  a  grin  of  intense  amusement,  gromng  every  moment 
broader  and  broader,  accompanied  by  a  spasmodic  twitching  of  his 
whole  person ;  and,  as  I  mentioned  his  master's  purloining  my 
trowsers,  he  suddenly  sprang  up  from  the  floor  nearly  a  yard  high, 
and  commenced  an  extempore  pas  seitl  of  a  Jun  Crow  character, 
which  he  continued  mth  imabated  vigour  during  several  minutes. 
This  "  Mazowka  d'ecstase,"  or  whatever  a  ballet-master  would  have 
called  it,  having  at  length,  to  my  great  joy,  concluded,  the  per- 
former of  it  sank  exhausted  into  a  chair,  and  regarding  me  with  a 
face  still  somewhat  the  worse  for  his  late  violent  exertions,  favoui^ed 
me  "with  the  following  geographical  remark: — 

"  Well,  I  never  did  beheve  in  the  existence  of  sich  a  place  as 
Greenland  before,  but  there's  nowhere  else  as  you  could  have  come 
from,  sir,  I  am  certain." 

"  Eh  !  why !  what's  the  matter  with  you?  have  I  done  anything 
particularly  '  green,'  as  you  call  it  ?  what  are  you  talking  about  ?" 
said  I,  not  feeling  exactly  pleased  at  the  reception  my  vii-tuous  in- 
dignation had  met  "with. 

"  Oh  I  don't  be  angry,  sir ;  I  am  sui-e  I  did  not  mean  to  offend 
you ;  but  really  I  could  not  help  it,  when  I  heard  you  say  about 
master's  havmg  stole  yoiu'  things.  Oh,  lor!"  he  added,  holding  his 
sides  with  both  hands,  "how  my  precious  sides  do  ache,  sure-ly !" 

"  Do  you  consider  that  any  laughing  matter?"  said  I,  still  in  the 
dark. 

"  Oh !  don't,  sir,  don't  say  it  again,  or  you  ^viU  be  the  death  of 
me,"  replied  Thomas,  struggling  ag;unst  a  relapse,  "  why,  bless  your 
c  2 
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innocence,  what  could  ever  m'akc  you  think  master  would  take  your 
clothes?" 

"  Make  me  think  ?  why,  Lawless  told  me  so,"  answered  I,  "  and 
ho  also  Siiid  it  was  not  the  first  time  such  a  tiling  had  occurred 
either." 

"  You'll  have  enough  to  do,  sir,  if  you  believe  all  our  young 
gents  tell  you ;  why,  master  would  as  soon  think  of  flying  as  of 
stealing  anything.  It  was  Mr.  Coleman  as  put  them  up  the  chim- 
bley ;  he's  always  a  playing  some  trick  or  another  for  everhusting." 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which  the  ^vhole  affair  in  its  true  bear- 
ings became  for  the  first  time  clear  to  my  mind's  eye ;  the  result  of 
my  cogitations  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  remark,  which 
escaped  me  as  it  were  involuntarily — "  AVhat  a  confounded  ass  I 
have  made  of  myself,  to  be  sure  !'^ 

Shoidd  any  of  my  readers  be  rude  enough  to  agree  with  me  in 
this  particular,  let  them  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  which  I  was  placed.  Having  lived  from  childhood  in  a 
quiet  country  parsonage,  with  my  father  and  mother,  and  a  sister 
younger  than  myself,  as  my  sole  companions,  "  mystification" — that 
is,  telling  deliberate  falsehoods  by  way  of  a  joke — was  a  perfectly 
novel  idea  to  me ;  and,  when  that  joke  involved  the  possibility  of 
such  serious  consequences  as  offending  the  tutor  under  whose  care 
we  were  placed,  I  (wholly  ignorant  of  the  impudence  and  reck- 
lessness of  public  school  boys)  considei'ed  such  a  solution  of  the 
mystery  inconceivable.  Moreover,  everything  aroimd  me  was  so 
strange,  and  so  entirely  different  to  the  habits  of  life  in  which  I 
had  been  liitherto  brought  up,  that  for  the  time  my  mind  was 
completely  bewildered.  I  appeared  to  have  lost  my  powers  of 
judgment,  and  to  have  relapsed,  as  far  as  intellect  was  concerned, 
into  childhood  again.  My  readers  must  excuse  this  digression, 
but  it  appeared  to  me  necessary  to  explain  how  it  was  possible  for 
a  lad  of  fifteen  to  have  been  made  the  victim  of  such  a  palpably 
absurd  deception,  without  its  involving  the  necessity  of  his  uot  being 
"  so  sharp  as  he  should  be." 

The  promised  "something  warm"  made  its  appearance  ere  long, 
in  the  shape  of  tea  and  toast,  which,  despite  my  alarming  seizxire,  I 
demolished  with  great  gusto  in  bed  (for  I  did  not  dare  to  get  up), 
feeUng,  from  the  fact  of  my  ha-sdng  obtained  it  under  false  pretences, 
very  like  a  culprit  all  the  wliile.  Having  finished  my  breakfast, 
and  allowed  sufficient  time  to  elapse  for  my  recovery,  I  got  up,  and, 
selecting  a  pair  of  trowsers  which  appeared  to  have  suffered  less 
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from  their  sojourn  in  the  chimney  than  the  others,  dressed  myself, 
and  soon  after  eleven  o'clock  made  my  appearance  in  the  pvipils' 
room,  where  I  found  Dr.  IMUdman  seated  at  his  desk,  and  the  pupUs 
apparently  very  hard  at  work. 

"  How  do  you  find  yourself  now  you  are  up,  Fairlegh  ?  "  inquired 
my  tutor  kindly. 

"  Quite  well,  sir,  thank  you,"  I  replied,  feeling  like  an  impostor. 

"  Quite  recovered?"  continued  he. 

"  Every  tiling — entirely,  I  mean,"  stammered  I,  thinking  of  my 
trowsers. 

"  That's  weU,  and  now  let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  Latin  and  Greek 
Hning  you  have  got  to  yoiir  head." 

So  saving,  without  appearing  to  notice  the  tittering  of  the  pupUs, 
he  pointed  to  a  seat  by  liis  side,  and  commenced  what  I  considered 
a  very  formidable  examination,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  the  extent 
of  my  acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  antiqiuty,  which  proved  to 
be  extremely  select.  Wlaen  he  had  thoroughly  satisfied  (or  dis- 
satisfied) himself  upon  this  point,  he  recommended  Horace  and 
Xenophon  to  my  particular  notice,  adding,  that  Coleman  was  also 
dii-ecting  his  attention  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  same  honour- 
able and  learned  gentlemen — and  that,  therefore,  we  were  to  work 
together.  He  then  explained  to  me  certain  rules  and  regulations 
of  his  estabhshment,  to  which  he  added  a  few  moral  remarks,  con- 
veying the  information,  that,  if  I  always  did  exactly  what  he  con- 
sidered right,  and  scrupulously  avoided  everything  he  deemed 
wrong,  I  might  relieve  my  mind  from  aU  fears  of  his  displeasui'e, 
which  was,  to  say  the  least,  satisfactory,  if  not  particidarly  original. 

Exactly  as  the  clock  struck  one.  Dr.  IVIildman  left  the  room  (the 
morning's  "  study,"  as  it  was  called,  ending  at  that  hour),  leaving 
us  our  own  masters  till  five,  at  which  time  we  dined.  Lest  any 
kind  reader  should  fancy  we  were  starved,  let  me  add,  that  at  half- 
past  one  a  substantial  luncheon  was  provided,  of  which  we  might 
partake  or  not  as  we  pleased.  As  well  as  I  remember,  we  gene- 
rally did  graciously  inchne  towards  the  demolition  of  the  viands, 
unless  "  metal  more  attractive "  awaited  us  elsewhere — but  1  am. 
digressing. 
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CIIAPTEIl  III. 

A  COI.D-WATKU  ClUK  FOIi  TIIK  IIEAKTACHi:. 

"  Oil !  grief  for  words  too  dcpp, 
From  nil  his  loved  cues  ])nrtcd, 
He  could  not  choose  but  weep, 
He  was  so  lonely-hearted." 

—Slwrl/ellow. 

"  How  does  the  water  come  down  at  Lodore  ? 

♦  •••♦» 

Dashing  and  flashing,  and  splashing  and  clashing, 
All  at  once  and  nil  o'er,  with  a  niiglity  uproar, 
And  this  way  tlio  Avntcr  comes  down  nt  Loiiore." 

— Soulhey. 

"  Prat,  Faiilegh,  what  did  you  mean  by  not  coming  down  till 
eleven  o'clock  ? "  asked  Cumberland  in  an  angry  tone. 

"  Did  its  mamma  say  it  was  always  to  have  its  breakfast  in  bed, 
a  dear?"  sneered  Lawless. 

"  When  she  fastened  that  pretty  sqviare  collar  round  its  neck," 
chimed  in  Coleman. 

"  Just  like  a  great  gal,"  added  Mullins. 

"  Mildnian  was  exceedingly  angry  about  it,  I  can  tell  you,"  con- 
tinued Cumberland,  "  and  deshed  me  to  sjjeak  seriously  to  you  on 
the  subject ;  such  abominaljle  idleness  is  not  to  be  tolerated." 

"  It  was  not  idleness,"  answered  I,  warmly ;  "  you  all  know,  very 
well,  why  I  coidd  not  come  down,  and  I  don't  tliink  it  was  at  all 
right  or  kind  of  you  to  i)lay  me  such  a  trick." 

"  Ell — now  don't  say  that — you  will  hurt  my  feelings  ;  I  declare 
it  is  quite  affecting,"  said  Coleman,  wiping  his  eyes  with  MuUins's 
handkerchief,  of  which  he  had  just  picked  his  pocket. 

"  I'd  have  given  five  pounds  to  have  seen  old  Sam's  phLz,  when 
he  was  trying  to  make  out  what  aUed  young  stupid  here,  whether 
he  was  really  ill,  or  only  shamming,"  said  Lawless ;  "  depend  upon 
it,  he  thinks  it  was  all  pretence,  and  he  can't  bear  anything  of  that 
sort ;  that  was  why  he  began  spinning  him  that  long  yam  about 
'  meriting  his  approbation  by  upright  and  straightforward  conduct,' 
this  morning.  I  saw  what  the  old  boy  was  aiming  at  in  a  minute ; 
there's  nothing  puts  him  out  so  much  as  being  deceived." 
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"  Won't  he  set  him  all  the  hard  lines  to  construe  ?  that's  all,"  said 
Mullins. 

"  It  will  be  '  hard  hnes'  upon  him  if  he  does,"  observed  Cole- 
man. 

"  Hold  your  tongi;e,  Freddy !  yoiu'  puns  are  enough  to  make 
one  ill,"  said  Cunaberland. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  going  to  stand  here  all 
day  baiting  young  pinafore,  Cumberland?"  interrupted  Lawless; 
"  I'm  not,  for  I've  got  a  horse  waiting  for  me  down  at  Snaffles's,  and 
I  am  going  to  ride  over  to  Hookley ;  there's  a  pigeon-match  coming 
off  to-day  between  Clayton,  of  the  lancers — (he  was  just  above  me 
at  Eton,  you  know) — and  Tom  Ilorton,  who  won  the  great  match 
at  Finchley,  and  I  have  backed  Clayton  pretty  heavily — shall  you 
come  ?  " 

"  No,"  rephed  Cumberland,   "  no,  I  am  gouig  dowTi  to  F 

Street." 

"  As  usual,  the  board  of  green  cloth,  eh  ?  you  will  go  there  once 
too  often,  if  you  don't  mind,  old  fellow." 

"  That's  my  look  out,"  rephed  Cumberland. 

And  away  they  went  to  their  different  pursuits,  each,  as  he  left 
the  room,  making  me  a  very  low  obeisance ;  Coleman  taking  the 
trouble  to  open  the  door  again  after  he  had  gone  out,  to  beg,  "that, 
if  I  were  gomg  to  write  to  my  mother,  I  would  tell  her,  with  his 
love,  that  she  need  not  make  herself  in  the  least  uneasy,  as  he  had 
quite  got  over  his  last  httle  attack."  In  a  few  minutes  they  had  aU 
quitted  the  house,  and  I  remained  the  sole  tenant  of  the  pupils' . 
room. 

Many  a  long  year  has  passed  over  my  head  since  the  day  I  am 
now  describing,  and  each  (though  my  life  has  been  on  the  whole  as 
free  from  care  as  that  of  most  of  the  sons  of  Adam)  has  brought 
with  it  some  portion  of  sorrow  or  suffeiing,  to  temper  the  happiness 
I  have  enjoyed,  and  teach  me  the  much  requii-ed  lesson,  that  "  here 
we  have  no  abiding  place."  I  have  hved  to  see  bright  hopes  fade 
— high  and  noble  aspirations  fall  to  the  ground,  checked  by  the 
sordid  policy  of  worldly  men — and  the  proud  hearts  wliich  gave 
them  birth  become  gradually  debased  to  the  level  of  those  around 
them,  or  break  in  the  unequal  struggle — and  these  things  have 
pained  me.  I  have  beheld  those  dear  to  me  stretched  upon  the 
bed  of  sickness,  and  taken  fi-om  me  by  the  icy  hand  of  death  ;  and 
have  deemed,  as  the  grave  closed  over  them,  that  my  happiness,  as 
far  as  this  world  was  concerned,  was  buried  with  them.     I  have 
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known  (and  this  was  grief  indeed)  those  loved  with  all  the  wann 
and  trustful  coufuk'nce  of  youth,  prove  false  and  unwcrthy  of  such 
deep  affection ;  and  have  wished,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  tliat 
the  pit  had  shut  her  mouth  upon  me  also,  so  I  had  but  died  with 
my  faith  in  them  unshaken.  Still,  although  such  sorrows  as  these 
may  have  produced  a  more  deep  and  lasting  efll-ct,  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  felt  more  thoroughly  desolate  than  upon  the 
present  occasion.  Tlie  last  scene,  though  trifling  in  itself,  had  made 
a  great  impression  upon  me,  from  the  fact,  that  it  proved,  as  I  con- 
sidered, the  animus  of  the  pupils  towards  me.  "  Every  man's 
hand  was  against  me."  Even  the  oaf  MuUins  might  insult  me  with 
impimity ;  secure  that,  in  so  doing,  if  in  nothing  else,  he  would  be 
supported  by  the  rest.  Then  I  had  offended  my  tutor,  all  my  pre- 
dilections in  whose  favour  had  returned  with  double  force,  since  I 
had  satisfied  myself  that  he  was  not  addicted  to  the  commission  of 
petty  larceny  ;  offended  him  by  allo\ving  him  to  suppose  that  I  had 
practised  a  mean  deception  upon  him.  Moreover,  it  was  impossible 
to  explain  my  conduct  to  him  without  showing  up  Coleman,  an 
extreme  measure  for  which  I  was  by  no  means  prepared.  Besides, 
every  one  would  think,  if  I  were  to  do  so,  that  I  was  actuated  by  a 
paltry  spirit  of  midice,  and  that  Avould  have  been  worse  to  bear  than 
anything.  No — turn  my  gaze  to  whichever  side  I  would,  the  hori- 
zon seemed  ahke  clouded ;  there  was  no  comfort  for  me  anywhere. 
I  looked  at  my  watch — two  o'clock !  Three  long  hours  to  dinner 
time,  in  which  I  might  do  what  I  liked.  W/uit  I  liked:  there  was 
mocker)'  in  the  very  sound.  ^Vhat  was  there  for  me  to  do  ?  go  out 
and  see  more  new  faces  looking  coldly  on  me,  and  wander  up  and 
do%vn  in  strange  places  alone,  amidst  a  crowd  ?  No !  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  do  that.  Sit  down,  and  write  home,  and  by  telling  them 
how  miserable  1  was,  render  them  imhappy  too  ? — that  was  worst 
of  all.  At  length  I  foimd  a  book,  and  began  reading  as  it  were 
mechanically,  but  so  little  was  I  able  to  fix  my  attention,  that,  had 
I  been  questioned  at  the  end  of  the  time  as  to  the  subject  of  the 
work  I  had  been  peiiising,  I  should  have  been  utterly  at  a  loss  for 
an  answer.  I  had  fairly  given  it  up  as  hopeless,  and  closed  the 
book,  when  I  heard  footsteps  in  the  passage,  followed  by  the  sudden 
apparition  of  the  ever-smiling  Mr.  Frederick  Coleman,  who,  closing 
the  door  af\er  him,  accosted  me  as  follows ; — 

"  ^^^lat,  Fairlegh,  all  in  the  downs,  old  fellow  ? — '  never  say  diel' 
—come,  be  jolly — look  at  me." 

As  he  said  this,  I  involuntarily  raised  my  eyes  to  his  features,  and 
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certainly,  if  ever  there  were  a  face  formed  for  banisliing  blue  devils 
by  a  glance,  it  was  his.  It  was  a  round  face,  not  remarkable  for 
beauty  of  outline,  inasmuch  as  it  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  gentleman  on  the  blue  China  plates,  in  two  pigtails  and  a 
petticoat,  who  appears  to  pass  a  mild  ornithological  and  botanical 
existence  in  studying  intently  certain  fishy-looldng  birds,  and  a 
cannon  ball  tree,  which  form  the  leading  features  of  the  landscape 
in  his  vicinity.  With  regard  to  expression,  however,  Coleman  had 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  Chinese  horticultm-ist,  for,  whereas 
the  countenance  of  the  latter  gentleman  expresses  (if  indeed  it 
can  be  said  to  express  anything)  only  meek  astonishment,  Cole- 
man's small  black  eyes  danced  and  sparkled  with  such  a  spirit  of 
mischief  and  devUiy,  while  such  a  fund  of  merriment,  and,  as  it  now 
for  the  first  time  struck  me,  of  good  nature  also,  lurked  about  the 
corners  of  his  mouth,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  look  at  him  with- 
out feeling  that  there  was  something  contagious  in  his  hilarity. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  everything  here  is  so  new  to  me,  so  entirely 
different  from  all  I  have  been  accustomed  to  before,  and  the  unkind 
— that  is,  the  odd  way  in  which  Lawless  and  the  rest  of  you  seem 
to  behave  to  me,  treating  me  as  if  you  thought  I  was  either  a  fool 
or  a  baby — it  ah.  seems  so  strange,  that  I  confess  I  am  not  over 
happy." 

"  Precious  odd  if  you  were,  I  think,"  repHed  Coleman;  "and  it  was 
a  horrid  shame  of  me  to  hide  your  trowsers  as  I  did  tliis  mornmg. 
Oh !  how  dehghtfully  miserable  you  did  look,  as  you  stood  shiver- 
ing up  in  the  cold !  I'm  sorry  for  it  now,  but  I'm  such  a  chap  for 
a  bit  of  fim,  that  if  a  trick  like  that  comes  into  my  head,  do  it  I 
must.  Oh  1  I  get  into  no.  end  of  scrapes  that  way  !  Wliy  it  was 
but  the  other  day  I  put  a  piece  of  cobbler's  wax  on  the  seat  of 
Mndman's  chair,  and  ruined  his  best  Sunday-going  sit-upons ;  he 
knew,  too,  who  did  it,  I'm  sure,  for  the  next  day  he  gave  me  a 
double  doze  of  Euchd,  to  take  the  nonsense  out  of  me,  I  suppose. 
He  had  better  mind  what  he's  at,  though  !  I  have  got  another  dodge 
ready  for  him  if  he  does  not  take  care  !  But  I  did  not  mean  to 
annoy  you :  you  behaved  like  a  brick,  too,  in  not  saying  anything 
about  it — I  am  really  very  sorry." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  I;  "it's  all  right  again  now :  I  hke  a  joke  as 
well  as  anybody  when  I  know  it's  only  fun ;  the  thing  I  am  afraid 
of  now  is,  that  Dr.  Mildman  may  think  I  wanted  to  deceive  him,  by 
pretending  to  be  Ul,  when  I  was  not." 

"  I  daresay  he  has  j2;ot  a  pretty  good  notion  how  it  is,"  saidCole- 
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man,  "but  we'll  get  Tlionias  to  t<ll  liiiii  what  I  was  up  to,  and  that 
will  set  it  all  straight  again." 

"  That  will  be  very  kind  indeed,"  replied  I ;  "  but  will  not  Dr. 
Mildnian  be  angry  with  you  about  it?" 

"  Not  he,"  said  Coleman,  "  he  never  finds  fault  vmless  there's 
real  necessity  for  it ;  he's  as  good  a  f(jllow  as  ever  lived,  is  old  Sam, 
only  he's  so  precious  slow." 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  him,  he  seems  so  very  kind  and  good- 
natiu-ed,"  said  I,  "  just  the  sort  of  person  one  should  wish  one's 
tutor  to  be.  But  about  Cumberland  and  Lawless ;  what  kind  of 
fellows  are  they  when  you  come  to  know  them  ? " 

"  Oh,  you  will  like  Lawless  well  enough  when  he  gets  tired  of 
bullying  you,"  replied  Coleman;  "though  you  need  not  stand  so 
much  of  that  as  I  was  obliged  to  bear ;  you  are  a  good  head  taller 
than  I  am — let's  look  at  your  arm ;  it  would  be  aU  the  better  for  a 
little  more  muscle,  but  that  will  soon  improve.  I'll  put  on  the 
gloves  with  you  for  an  hoiu:  or  so  every  day." 

"  Put  on  the  gloves!"  repeated  I ;  "how  do  you  mean? — what 
has  that  to  do  with  Lawless?" 

"  Oh,  you  nuiff!  don't  you  understand  ? — of  course,  I  mean  the 
boxing-gloves ;  and  when  you  know  how  to  use  your  fists,  if  Law- 
less comes  it  too  strong,  slip  into  him." 

"  He  must  bully  a  good  deal  before  I  am  driven  to  that,"  replied 
I ;  "  I  never  struck  a  blow  in  anger  in  my  life." 

"  You  Avill  see,  before  long,"  rejoined  Coleman  ;  "  but  at  all  events 
there's  no  harm  in  learning  to  use  your  fists  ;  a  man  should  always 
be  able  to  defend  himself  if  he  is  attacked." 

"  Yes,  that's  very  true,"  observed  I ;  "  but  you  have  not 
told  me  anything  of  Cumberland.  Shall  I  ever  like  him,  do  you 
think?" 

"  Not  if  you  are  the  sort  of  fellow  I  take  you  to  be,"  rephed  he ; 
"  there's  something  about  Cumberland  not  altogether  right,  I  fancy; 
I'm  not  very  straight-laced  myself,  particularly  if  there's  any  fim  in 
a  thing,  not  so  much  so  as  I  should  be,  I  suspect ;  but  Cumberland 
is  too  bad  even  for  me ;  besides,  there's  no  fun  in  what  he  does,  and 
then  he's  such  a  humbug — not  straightforward  and  honest,  you 
know.  Lawless  would  not  be  half  such  a  bully  either,  if  Ciunber- 
land  did  not  set  him  on.  But  don't  you  say  a  word  about  this  to 
any  one ;  Cumberland  would  be  ready  to  murder  me,  or  to  get 
somebody  else  to  do  it  for  him — that's  more  in  his  way." 

"  Do  not  fear  my  repeating  anything  told  me  in  confidence,"  re- 
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plied  I ;  "  but  what  do  you  mean  when  you  say  there's  something 
wrong  about  Cu.mberland  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  what  Lawless  meant  by  the  '  board  of  green  cloth ' 
this  morning  ?  " 

"  No— it  puzzled  me." 

"  I  will  teU  you  then,"  repUed  Coleman,  sinking  his  voice  almost 
to  a  whisper,  "  the  billiard  table !" 

After  telling  me  this,  Coleman,  evidently  fearing  to  commit  him- 
self further  with  one  of  whom  he  knew  so  little,  turned  the  conver- 
sation, and  finding  it  still  wanted  more  than  an  hour  to  dinner, 
proposed  that  we  should  take  a  stroU  along  the  shore  together.  In 
the  course  of  our  walk,  I  acquired  the  additional  information  that 
another  pupU  was  expected  in  a  few  days — the  only  son  of  Sir  John 
Oaklands,  a  baronet  of  large  fortune  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  that  an 
acquaintance  of  Coleman's,  who  knew  him,  said  he  was  a  capital 
fellow,  but  very  odd — though  in  what  the  oddity  consisted  did  not 
appear.  Moreover,  Coleman  confirmed  me  in  my  preconceived 
idea,  that  Mullins's  genius  lay  at  present  cliiefly  in  the  eatmg,  di'ink- 
ing,  and  sleeping  line — adding  that,  in  his  opinion,  he  bore  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  those  somewhat  dissimilar  articles,  a  muff"  and  a 
spoon.  In  converse  such  as  this,  the  time  sHpped  away,  till  we 
suddenly  discovered  that  we  had  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  left  in 
which  to  walk  back  to  Langdale  Terrace,  and  prepare  for  dinner ; 
whereupon  a  race  began,  in  which  my  longer  legs  gave  me  so 
decided  an  advantage  over  Coleman,  that  he  declared  he  would 
deliver  me  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Ardmals,"  for  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  "  an 
aggravated  case  of  over-driving  a  private  pupU." 

We  had  not  more  than  five  minutes  left  when  we  arrived  at  Dr. 
MUdman's  door,  Coleman  affording  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  the  aphorism,  that  "  it  is  the  pace  that  kills  ; "  so  that 
Thomas's  injunction,  "  Look  sharp,  gentlemen,"  was  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  induce  us  to  rush  up  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time.  In  the 
same  hurry  I  entered  my  bed-room,  withoixt  observing  that  the 
door  was  standing  ajar  rather  suspiciously,  for  which  piece  of  in- 
attention, I  was  rewarded  by  a  deluge  of  water,  which  wetted  me 
from  head  to  foot,  and  a  \'iolent  blow  on  the  shoulder,  which 
stretched  me  on  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  a  puddle.  That  I  may 
not  keep  the  reader  in  suspense,  I  wdU  at  once  inform  him,  that  I 
was  indebted  for  this  agreeable  sm-prise  to  the  kindness  and  skill 
of  Lawless,  who,  having  returned  from  his  pigeon-match  half-an- 
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hour  sooner  than  wiis  necessary,  had  devoted  it  to  the  construction 
of  wliat  he  called  a  "  booby  traj),"  which  ingenious  piece  of  me- 
chanism was  ai-rangcd  in  the  following  manner:  The  victim's 
room-door  was  placed  ajar,  and  upon  the  top  thereof  a  Greek 
Ivoxicon,  or  any  other  equally  ponderous  volume,  was  carefully 
balanced,  and  upon  this  was  set  in  its  turn  a  jug  of  water.  If  all 
tlicse  were  properly  adjusted,  the  catastrophe  above  described  was 
certain  to  ensue  when  the  door  was  opened. 

"  Fairly  caught,  by  Jove,"  cried  Lawless,  who  liad  been  on  the 
watch. 

"  By  Jui)iter  Pluvius,  you  should  have  said,"  joined  in  Coleman, 
helping  me  up  again ;  for  so  sudden  aud  unexpected  had  been  the 
shock,  that  I  had  remained  for  a  moment  just  as  I  had  fallen,  with 
a  kind  of  vague  expectation  that  the  roof  of  tlie  house  would  come 
down  upon  me. 

"  I  suppose  I  have  to  thank  you  for  that,"  said  I,  turning  to 
Lawless, 

"Pray,  don't  mention  it.  Pinafore,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  what  little 
trouble  I  had  in  making  the  arrangement,  I  can  tissure  you,  was 
quite  repaid  by  its  success." 

"I'll  certainly  put  on  the  gloves  to-morrow,"  whispered  I  to 
Coleman — to  which  he  replied  by  a  sympathetic  mnk,  adding — 

"  And  now  I  think  you  had  better  get  ready,  more  particularly 
as  you  will  have  to  find  out  '  how  to  dress  jugged  hair;'  as  the 
cookerj'-books  say." 

By  dint  of  almost  superhuman  exertions,  I  did  just  contrive  to 
get  down  in  time  for  dinner,  though  my  imfortunate  "jugged  hair," 
which  was  anything  but  dry,  must  have  presented  rather  a  singular 
appearance.  In  the  course  of  dinner,  Dr.  Mildman  told  us  that 
we  should  have  the  whole  of  the  next  day  to  ourselves,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  London  on  business,  and  should  not  return  till  the 
middle  of  the  day  follomug ; — an  announcement  which  seemed  to 
afford  great  satisfaction  to  his  hearers,  despite  an  attempt  made  by 
Cumberland  to  keep  up  appearances,  by  putting  on  a  look  of 
mournful  resignation,  which,  being  imitated  by  Coleman,  who,  as 
might  be  expected,  rather  overdid  the  thing,  failed  most  signally. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WHEREm  IS  COMMENCED  THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  MACINTOSH  AND 
OTHER  MATTERS. 

"  How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds, 
Makes  ill  deeds  done." 

"  Come  tailor,  let  us  see't; 
Oh !  mercy    *    *    *    What  masking  stuff  is  here  ? 
"What's  this  ?  a  sleeve  ?  " 

"  Disguise,  I  see ;  thou  art  a  wickedness 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much." 

"  A  horse !  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse !" — Shakspeare. 

On  returning  to  the  pupils'  room,  Lawless  commenced  (to  my 
great  delight,  as  I  thereby  enjoyed  a  complete  immunity  from  his 
somewhat  troublesome  attentions)  a  full,  true,  and  particular  ac- 
count of  the  pigeon-match,  in  which  his  friend  Clayton  had,  with 
unrivalled  sldU,  slain  a  sufficient  number  of  \actims  to  furnish  forth 
pies  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  mess  dm-ing  the  ensuing  fortnight. 
At  length,  however,  all  was  said  that  could  be  said,  even  upon  this 
interesting  subject,  and  the  narrator  casting  his  eyes  around  in 
search  of  wherewithal  to  amuse  himself,  chanced  to  espy  my  new 
^vriting-desk,  a  parting  gift  from  my  little  sister  Fanny,  who,  -with 
the  self-denial  of  true  affection,  had  saved  up  her  pocket-money 
during  many  previous  months,  in  order  to  provide  fimds  for  this 
munificent  presents 

"  Pinafore,  is  that  desk  yours  ?"  demanded  Lawless. 

Not  much  admiring  the  sobriquet  by  which  he  chose  to  address 
me,  I  did  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  reply. 

"  Ai-e  you  deaf,  stupid  ?  don't  you  hear  me  speaking  to  you  ? — 
where  did  you  get  that  Avriting-desk?" 

Still  I  did  not  answer. 

"  Sulky,  eh  ?  1  shall  have  to  hck  him  before  long,  I  see.  Here 
you,  what's  your  name  ?  Fairlegh,  did  your  grandmother  give 
you  that  ^vriting-desk  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  I,  "  my  sister  Fanny  gave  it  to  me  the  day  before 
I  left  home." 
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"  Oil,  you  liave  got  a  sister  Fanny,  liave  you  ?  how  old  is  she, 
and  what  is  she  like  ?" 

"She  is  just  thirteen,  and  she  has  got  the  dearest  little  face  in 
the  world,"  answered  I,  earnestly,  as  the  recollection  of  her  bright 
blue  eyes  and  sunny  smile  came  across  me. 

"  How  interesting!"  sighed  Coleman  ;  "  it  quite  makes  my  heart 
beat ;  you  could  not  send  for  her,  could  you  V" 

"  And  she  gave  you  that  desk,  did  she  ? — how  very  kind  of  her," 
resumed  Lawless,  putting  the  j)oker  in  the  fire. 

"  Yes,  was  it  not  ?"  said  I,  eagerly.  "  I  Avould  not  have  any 
harm  happen  to  it  for  more  than  I  can  tell." 

*'  So  I  suppose,"  replied  Lawless,  still  devoting  himself  to  the 
poker,  which  was  rapidly  becoming  red-hot.  "  Have  you  ever," 
continued  he,  "  seen  this  new  way  tliey  have  of  ornamenting  things? 
encaustic  work,  I  think  they  call  it : — it's  done  by  the  application 
of  heat,  you  know."' 

*'  I  never  even  heard  of  it,"  said  I. 

"Ah!  I  thought  not,"  rejoined  Lawless.  "Well,  as  I  happen 
to  understand  the  process,  I'll  condescend  to  enlighten  your  ignor- 
ance.    Mullins,  give  me  that  desk." 

"  Don't  touch  it,"  cried  I,  boimding  fonvard  to  the  rescue ;  I 
won't  have  anything  done  to  it." 

My  design  was  however  frustrated  by  Cumberland  and  Lawless, 
•who,  both  throwing  themselves  upon  me  at  the  same  moment, 
succeeded,  despite  my  struggles,  in  forcing  me  into  a  chair,  where 
they  held  me,  while  Mullins,  by  their  direction,  with  the  aid  of 
sundry  neckcloths,  braces,  &c.,  tied  me  hand  and  foot ;  Coleman, 
who  attempted  to  interfere  in  my  behalf,  receiving  a  push  which 
sent  him  reeling  across  the  room,  and  a  hint  that  if  he  did  not 
mind  liis  o^vn  business  he  would  be  served  in  the  same  manner. 

Having  thus  effectually  placed  me  hors  de  C07iibat,  Lawless  took 
possession  of  my  poor  writmg-desk,  and  commenced  tracing  on  the 
top  thereof,  with  the  red-hot  poker,  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  a 
"  design  from  the  antique,"  which  consisted  of  a  spirited  outline 
of  that  riddle-loving  female  the  Sphynx,  as  she  appeared  when 
dressed  in  top-boots  and  a  wide-awake,  and  regaling  herself  with  a 
choice  cigar  !  He  was  giving  the  finLshing  touch  to  a  large  pair  of 
moustaches,  with  wliich  he  had  embellished  her  countenance,  and 
which  he  declared  was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  complete  the  like- 
ness to  an  old  aimt  of  Dr.  Mildmau's,  whom  the  pupils  usually 
designated  by  the  endearing  appellation  of  "  Growler,"  when  the 
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door  opened,  and  Thomas  announced  that  "  Smithson"  was  Avaiting 
to  see  Air.  Lawless. 

"  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure,  let  him  come  in ;  no,  wait  a  minute.  Here, 
you,  Coleman  and  Mullins,  untie  Fairlegh ;  be  quick  :^-confound 
that  desk,  how  it  smells  of  burning,  and  I  have  made  my  hands  all 
black  too.     Well,  Smithson,  have  you  brought  the  things?" 

The  person  to  whom  this  query  was  addressed,  Avas  a  yoimg  man, 
attired  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion,  who  lounged  mto  the  room, 
with  a  "  quite  at  home"  kind  of  air,  and  nodding  fanuliarly  all 
around,  arranged  his  curls  with  a  ring-adorned  hand,  as  he  rephed 
in  a  drawling  tone — 

"  Ya'as,  !Mr.  Lawless,  we're  all  right, — punctual  to  a  moment — 
always  ready  '  to  come  to  time,'  as  we  say  in  the  ring." 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  whispered  I  to  Coleman. 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  rephed  Coleman  ;  "  why,  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world,  to  be  sure.  Not  know  Smithson,  the  prince  of  tailors,  the 
tailor  par  excellence !  I  suppose  you  never  heard  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  have  you  ?" 

I  rephed  humbly,  that  I  beheve  I  had  heard  the  name  of  that 
illustrious  individual  mentioned  in  connection  Avith  Waterloo  and 
the  Penuisula, — and  that  I  was  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  the 
first  man  of  the  age. 

"  Aye,  well  then,  Smithson  is  the  second  ;  though  I  reaUy  don't 
know  whether  he  is  not  quite  as  great  in  his  way  as  Wellington, 
upon  my  honour.  The  last  pau'  of  trowsers  he  made  for  Lawless 
were  something  sublime,  too  good  for  this  wicked  world,  a  great 
deal." 

Dirring  this  brief  conversation,  Smithson  had  been  engaged  in 
extricating  a  somewhat  voluminous  garment  from  the  interior  of 
a  blue  bag,  which  a  boy,  who  accompanied  liim,  had  just  placed 
inside  the  study  door. 

"  There,  this  is  the  new  invention  I  told  you  about ;  a  man 
named  Macintosh  hit  upon  it.  Now,  with  this  coat  on,  you  might 
stand  under  a  water-faU  without  getting  even  damp.  Try  it  on, 
Mr.  Lawless  ; — just  the  thing,  eh,  gents  ?" 

Our  curiosity  being  roused  by  this  panegyric,  Ave  gathered  round 
Lawless  to  examine  the  garment  which  had  called  it  forth.  Such 
of  my  readers  as  recollect  the  fii'st  introduction  of  Macintoshes,  AviU 
doubtless  remember  that  the  earher  specmiens  of  the  race  differed 
very  materially  in  form  from  those  Avhich  are  in  use  at  the  present 
day.     The  one   Ave  were  noAv  mspecting   Avas   of  a  Avhity-broA\ai 
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colour,  and,  thuiigli  it  liad  slcovcs  like  a  coat,  hung  in  straight  folds 
from  the  waist  to  the  ankles,  sonu-what  after  the  fashion  of  a  carter's 
frock,  having  huge  pockets  at  the  side,  and  fastening  round  the 
neck  with  a  hoi)k  and  eye. 

"How  docs  it  do?"  asked  Lawless,  screwing  hinisolf  round  in  an 
insiuic  efibrt  to  look  at  the  small  of  his  own  back,  a  thing  a  man  is 
certain  to  attempt  when  trying  on  a  coat.  "  It  does  not  make  a 
fellow  look  like  a  Guy,  docs  it?" 

"  No,  I  rather  admire  the  sort  of  thing,"  said  Cumberland. 

"  A  jolly  dodge  for  a  shower  of  rain,  and  no  mistake,"  put  in 
Coleman. 

*'  It's  deucedly  fashionable,  really,"  said  Smithson — "  this  one  of 
yoiu-s,  and  one  we  made  for  Augustus  Flare-away,  Lord  Fitz-scam- 
per's  son,  the  man  in  the  guards,  you  know,  are  the  only  two  out 
yet." 

"  I  have  just  got  it  at  the  right  time  then,"  said  Lawless ;  "  I 
knew  old  Sam  was  gouig  to  town,  so  I  settled  to  drive  Clayton  over 
to  Woodend,  in  the  tandem,  to-morrow.  Tlie  harriers  meet  there 
at  eleven,  and  this  will  be  the  very  thing  to  hide  the  leathers,  and 
tops,  and  the  green  cut-away.  I  saw  you  at  the  match,  by  the  bye, 
Smithey,  this  morning." 

"  Ya'as,  I  was  there  ;  did  you  see  the  thing  I  was  on  ?" 

"  A  bright  bay,  with  a  star  on  the  forehead  !  a  spicy  looking  nag 
enough  ;  whose  is  it  ?" 

"  Why,  young  Kobarts,  who  came  into  a  lot  of  tin  the  other  day, 
has  just  bought  it ;  Snaffles  charged  him  ninety  giiineas  for  it." 

"  And  what  is  it  worth  ?"  asked  Lawless. 

"  Oh  !  he  would  not  do  a  dii-ty  thing  by  any  gent  I  introduced," 
replied  Smithson.  "  /  took  young  Kobarts  tlicre  :  he  merely  made 
his  fair  profit  out  of  it ;  he  gave  forty  pounds  for  it  himself  to  the 
man  who  bred  it,  only  the  week  before,  to  my  certain  knowledge : 
it's  a  very  sweet  thing,  and  would  carry  him  well,  but  he's  afraid 
to  ride  it ;  that's  how  I  was  on  it  to-day.  I'm  getting  it  steady  for 
him." 

"A  thing  it  Avill  take  you  some  time  to  accomplish,  eh?  A 
mount  like  that  is  not  to  be  had  for  nothing,  every  day,  is  it  ?" 

"  Ya'as,  you're  about  right  there,  Mr.  Lawless ;  you're  down  to 
every  move,  I  see,  as  usual.  Any  orders  to-day,  gents  ?  your  two 
vests  will  be  home  to-morrow,  Mr.  Coleman." 

"  Here, .  Smithson,  wait  a  moment,"  said  Cumberland,  drawing 
him  on  one  side;   "  I  was   deucedly  imlucky  with  the  balls  this 
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morning,"  continued  he  in  a  lower  tone,  "  can  you  let  me  have 
five-and-twenty  pounds  ?" 

"  Wliat  you  please,  sir,"  replied  Smithson,  bo-wing. 

"On  the  old  terms,  I  suppose,"  observed  Ciimberland, 

"  All  right,"  answered  Smithson  ;  "stay,  I  can  leave  it  ^vith  you 
now,"  added  he,  di-awing  ou.t  a  leather  case ;  "  obhge  me  by  ^vliting 
your  name  here — thank  you." 

So  saying,  he  handed  some  bank  notes  to  Cumberland,  carefully 
replaced  the  paper  he  had  received  from  him  in  his  pocket-book, 
and  withdrew. 

"  Smithey  was  in  great  force  to-night,"  observed  Lawless,  as  the 
door  closed  behind  liim — "  nicely  they  are  bleeding  that  young  ass 
Robarts  among  them — he  has  got  into  good  hands  to  help  him  to 
get  rid  of  his  money,  at  all  events.  I  don't  beheve  Snaffles  gave 
forty  pounds  for  that  bay  horse ;  he  has  got  a  decided  curb  on  the 
off  hock,  if  I  ever  saw  one,  and  I  fancy  he's  a  Httle  touched  in  the 
wind,  too ;  and  there's  another  thing  I  should  say " 

What  other  faiUng  might  be  attributed  to  RIi-.  Eobarts'  bay  steed, 
vv'e  were,  how*ever,  not  destined  to  learn,  as  tea  was  at  this  moment 
announced.  In  due  time  followed  evening  prayers,  after  which  we 
retired  for  the  night.  Being  very  sleepy,  I  threw  off  my  clothes, 
and  jumped  hastily  into  bed,  by  which  act  I  became  painfully  aware 
of  the  presence  of  what  a  surgeon  would  term  "  certain  foreign 
bodies ;"  i.  e.  not,  as  might  be  imagined,  svmdry  French,  German, 
and  Itahan  corpses,  but  various  hard  substances,  totally  opposed  to 
one's  preconceived  ideas  of  the  component  parts  of  a  feather-bed. 
Sleep  being  out  of  the  question  on  a  couch  so  constituted,  I  imme- 
diately commenced  an  active  search,  in  the  course  of  which  I  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  to  hght  two  clothes-brushes,  a  boot-jack,  a  pair 
of  spurs,  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary,  and  a  brick-bat.  Having 
freed  myself  from  these  undesu-able  bedfellows,  I  soon  fell  asleep, 
and  passed  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  the  whole  night  in  dreaming  that 
I  was  a  pigeon,  or  thereabouts,  and  that  Smithson,  mounted  on  the 
top-booted  Sphynx,  was  inciting  Lawdess  to  shoot  at  me  with  a  red- 
hot  poker. 

As  Coleman  and  I  were  standing  at  the  window  of  the  pupils' 
room,  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  follo\dng  morning,  watching 
the  vehicle  destined  to  convey  Dr.  JNIildman  to  the  coach-office, 
Lawless  made  his  appearance,  prepared  for  his  expedition, 
Avith  his  hunting-costume  effectually  concealed  under  the  new 
IMacintosh. 
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"  Isn't  Mildman  gone  yet?  Deuce  take  ii,  wliat  a  lime  he  is! 
T  ought  to  be  off — I'm  too  late  already !" 

"  They  have  not  even  put  his  cai-pet-bag  in  yet,"  said  I. 

"  "Well,  I  sliall  make  a  bolt,  and  chance  it  about  his  seeing  me," 
exclaimed  Lawless ;  "  he'll  only  think  I'm  going  out  for  a  walk 
rather  earlier  than  usual,  if  he  does  catch  a  glimpse  of  me,  so  here's 
off." 

Tims  saying,  he  placed  his  hat  upon  his  head,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  determined  to  do  or  die,  and  vanished. 

Fortime  is  ciu-rently  reported  to  favour  the  brave,  and  so,  to  do 
lier  justice,  she  generally  does ;  still,  at  the  best  of  times,  she  is  but 
a  fickle  jade,  at  all  events  she  appeared  determined  to  prove  herself 
so  in  the  present  mstance ;  for  scarcely  had  Lawless  got  a  dozen 
paces  from  the  house,  before  Dr.  Mildman  appeared  at  the  front 
door  with  his  greatcoat  and  hat  on,  followed  by  'J'homas  bearing  a 
carpet-bag  and  umbrella,  and  liis  attention  being  attracted  by  foot- 
steps, he  turned  his  head,  and  beheld  Lawless.  As  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived him,  he  gave  a  start  of  surjirise,  and  piilling  out  his  eye-glass 
(he  was  rather  short-sighted),  gazed  long  and  fixedly  after  the 
retreatmg  figure.  At  length,  having  apparently  satisfied  himself  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  person  he  Avas  examining,  he  replaced  his 
glass,  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  confounded  by  what  he  had  seen, 
and  then  turning  al)ruj>tly,  re-entered  the  house,  and  shut  his  study 
door  behind  him  with  a  bang,  leaA-ing  Thomas  and  the  fiy-driver 
mute  with  astonishment.  In  about  five  minutes  he  re-appeared, 
and  sapng  to  Tliomas,  in  a  stem  tone,  "  Let  that  note  be  given  to 
Mr.  Lawless  the  moment  he  retui-ns,"  got  into  the  fly  and  droA'e  off. 

"  There's  a  precious  go,"  observed  Coleman  ;  "  I  wonder  what's 
in  the  w-ind  now.  I  have  not  seen  old  Sam  get  up  the  steam  like 
that  since  I  have  been  here.  H§  was  not  half  so  angry  when  I  put 
Thomas's  hat  on  the  peg  where  he  hangs  his  own,  and  he,  never 
noticing  the  difference,  put  it  on,  and  walked  to  church  in  it,  gold 
band  and  all." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  Lawless  for  something,"  observed  I ;  "  I  wonder 
what  the  note's  about?" 

"  That's  just  what  puzzles  me,"  said  Coleman.  "  I  should  have 
thought  he  had  seen  the  sporting  togs,  but  that's  impossible ;  he 
must  have  a  penetrating  glance  indeed,  if  he  could  see  through  that 
Macintosh." 

"  Lawless  was  too  impatient,"  said  Cumberland ;  "  he  shotdd  have 
waited  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  then  Mildman  would  have  gone 
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off  A\-itliont  knowing  anything  aljout  him.  Depend  npon  it,  the 
grand  ride  of  life  is  to  take  things  coolly,  and  wait  for  an  oj^por- 
tunity :  you  have  the  game  in  your  own  hands  then,  and  can  take 
advantage  of  the  follies  and  passions  of  others,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  youi's." 

"  In  plain  English,  cheat  instead  of  being  cheated,"  put  in  Cole- 
man. 

"  You're  not  far  wrong  there,  Freddy ;  the  world  is  made  up  of 
knaves  and  fools — those  who  cheat,  and  those  who  are  cheated — 
and  I,  for  one,  have  no  taste  for  being  a  fool,"  said  Cumberland. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  IMullins ;  "  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  fool  at  all ;  I 
had  rather  be" 

"  A  buttei'fly,"  interrupted  Coleman,  thereby  astonishing  IMuUins 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  remained  sUent  for  some  moments,  Avith 
his  mouth  wide  open  as  if  in  the  act  of  speaking. 

"  You  cannot  mean  what  you  say ;  you  siurely  would  not  wish  to 
cheat  people,"  said  I  to  Cumberland ;  "  if  it  were  really  true  that 
one  must  be  either  a  knave  or  a  fool,  I'd  rather  be  a  fool  by  far 
— I'm  sure  you  could  never  be  happy  if  you  cheated  any  one,"  con- 
tinued I.  "  T\Tiat  does  the  Bible  say  about  doing  to  others  as  you 
would  have  others  do  to  you  ?  " 

"  There,  don't  preach  to  me,  you  canting  young  prig,"  said  Cum- 
berland angrily,  and  immediately  left  the  room. 

"You  hit  him  pretty  hard  then,"  whispered  Coleman ;  "a  very 
bad  piece  of  business  happened  just  before  I  came,  about  his  wan- 
ning a  lot  of  tin  from  a  young  fellow  here,  at  billiards,  and  they  do 
say  that  Ciunberland  did  not  play  fairly.  It  was  rather  unlucky 
your  saying  it ;  he  wiU  be  your  enemy  from  henceforth,  depend 
upon  it.     He  never  forgets  nor  forgives  a  thing  of  that  sort." 

"  I  meant  no  harm  by  the  remjyk,"  rephed  I ;  "I  kncAV  nothing 
of  his  ha-^dng  cheated  any  one ;  however,  I  do  not  care ;  I  don't 
like  him,  and  I'm  just  as  weU  pleased  he  should  not  hke  me.  But 
now,  as  my  foreign  relations  seem  to  be  rapidly  assiuning  a  warlike 
character  (as  the  newspapers  have  it),  what  do  you  say  to  giving  me 
a  lesson  in  sparring,  as  you  proposed,  by  way  of  preparation  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Coleman. 

And  accordmgly  the  gloves  were  produced,  and  my  initiatoiy 
lesson  in  the  pugilistic  art  commenced  by  Coleman's  first  placing 
me  in  an  exceedingly  uncomfortable  attitude,  and  then  very  con- 
siderately knocking  me  out  of  it  again,  thereby  depositing  me  with 
much  skill  and  science  flat  upon  the  heai'th-rug.     Tliis  manoeuvre 
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he  repented  with  great  success  during  some  half  hour  or  so,  :.t  tlie 
end  of  which  time  I  began  to  discover  the  knack  w  ith  whicli  it  was 
done,  and  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  proficiency  I  was  making, 
by  a  well-directed  blow,  which,  being  dulivered  \\'ith  much  greater 
force  than  I  had  intended,  sent  Ct)luman  Hying  across  the  room. 
Chancing  to  encounter  Mullins  in  the  course  of  his  transit,  he  over- 
turned that  worthy  against  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  apai-tment, 
which,  yielding  to  their  combined  weight,  fell  over  with  a  grand 
crash,  dragging  them  down  with  it,  in  the  midst  of  an  avalanche  of 
books,  papers,  and  inkstands. 

This  grand  coup  brought,  as  might  be  expected,  our  lesson  to  a 
close  for  the  day,  Coleman  declaring  that  such  another  hit  would 
inev-itably  knock  him  into  the  middle  of  next  week,  if  not  farther, 
and  that  he  really  shoidd  not  feel  justified  m  allowing  such  a  serious 
interruption  to  his  studies  to  take  place. 

"  And  now,  what  ai'e  we  going  to  do  with  ourselves?"  asked  I ; 
*'  as  this  is  a  holiday,  we  ought  to  do  something." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  riding  ?  "  inquired  Coleman. 

"  Nothing  I  like  better,"  repKed  I ;  "  I  have  been  used  to  it  all 
my  Hfe ;  I  have  had  a  pony  ever  since  I  was  four  years  old." 

"  I  wish  I  w^as  used  to  it,"  said  Coleman.  "  My  governor  living 
in  London,  I  never  crossed  a  horse  till  I  came  here,  and  I'm  a  regu- 
lar mufif  at  it ;  but  I  want  to  learn.  Wliat  do  you  say  to  a  ride 
this  afternoon?" 

" Just  the  thing,"  said  I,  "if  it  is  not  too  expensive  for  my 
pocket." 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Coleman  ;  "  SnaflSes  lets  horses  at  as  cheap  a 
rate  as  any  one,  and  good  'uns  to  go,  too ;  does  not  he,  Cumberland  V  " 

"Eh,  what  are  you  talking  about?"  said  Cumberland,  who  had 
just  entered  the  room  ;  "  Snaffles  ?  Oh  yes,  he's  the  man  for  horse 
flesh.  Are  yoii  going  to  amuse  yoiu"self  by  tumbling  off"  that  fat 
little  cob  of  his  again,  Fred?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  having  another  tr}',"  replied  Coleman ;  "  what 
do  you  say,  Fairlegh  ?  Never  mind  the  tin ;  I  daresay  you  have 
got  plenty,  and  can  get  more  when  that's  gone." 

"  I  have  got  a  ten-pound  note,"  answered  I ;  but  that  must  last 
me  all  this  quarter :  however,  Ave'U  have  our  ride  to-day." 

"  I'll  walk  do\vn  with  you,"  said  Ciunberkvnd  ;  "  I'm  going  that 
way ;  besides,  it's  worth  a  walk  any  day  to  see  Coleman  mount ;  it 
took  him  ten  minutes  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  and  then  he  threw 
the  wrong  leg  over,  so  that  he  turned  his  face  to  the  tail." 
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"  Scandalum  magnatum!  not  a  true  bill,"  replied  Coleman.  "  Now, 
come  along,  Faiiiegh,  let's  get  ready,  and  be  off." 

During  our  -walk  down  to  Snaffles'  stables,  Cumberland  (Avho 
seemed  entirely  to  have  forgotten  my  mal  a  propos  remark)  talked 
to  me  in  a  much  more  amiable  manner  than  he  had  yet  done ;  and 
the  conversation  uatm'aUy  tiu'ning  upon  horses  and  riding,  a  theme 
always  interesting  to  me,  I  was  induced  to  enter  into  sundry  details 
of  my  own  exploits  in  that  line.  We  reached  the  Uvery  stables  just 
as  I  had  concluded  a  somewhat  egotistical  relation  concerniag  a 
horse  which  a  gentleman  hi  our  neighbourhood  had  bought  for  his 
invaUd  son,  but  which  proving  at  first  too  spirited,  I  had  imder- 
taken  to  ride  every  day  for  a  month,  in  order  to  get  him  quiet ;  a 
feat  I  was  rather  proud  of  having  satisfactorily  accomphshed. 

"  Good  morning,  Islx.  Snaffles;  is  Punch  at  home?"  asked  Cole- 
man of  a  stout  red-faced  man,  attu'ed  in  a  bright  green  Newmarket 
coat  and  top  boots. 

"  Yes,  sir.  ISIr.  Lawless  told  me  yoiu:  governor  was  gone  to 
town,  so  I  kept  him  in,  thinking  perhaj)s  you  would  want  him." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Coleman;  "and  here's  my  fiiend,  Mr. 
Fau'legh,  will  want  a  nag  too." 

"  Proud  to  serve  any  gent  as  is  a  friend  of  yoiirs,  ]\Ir.  Coleman," 
replied  Snaffles,  with  a  bob  of  his  head  towards  me,  intended  as  a 
bow.  "  What  stamp  of  horse  do  you  like,  sir  ?  IMost  of  my 
cattle  are  out  -with  the  harriers  to-day." 

"  Snaffles,  a  word  mth  you,"  interrupted  Cumberland. 

"  One  moment,  sir,"  said  Snaffles  to  me,  as  he  crossed  over  to 
where  Cumberland  was  standing. 

"  Come  and  look  at  Punch ;  and  let's  hear  what  you  think  of 
him,"  said  Coleman,  drawmg  me  towards  the  stable. 

"  Wliat  does  Cumberland  want  mth  that  man  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  What,  Snaffles  ?  I  fancy  he  oAves  a  bill  here,  and  I  daresay  it 
is  something  about  that." 

"  Oh,  is  that  all?"  rejoined  I. 

"  T\Tiy,  what  did  you  think  it  was?"  ioquu'ed  Coleman. 

"  Never  mind,"  I  replied ;  "  let's  look  at  Pmich. " 

And  accordingly  I  was  introduced  to  a  Httle  fat,  round,  joUy- 
looking  cob,  about  foiu-teen  hands  high,  who  appeared  to  me  an 
equine  counterpart  of  Coleman  himself  After  having  didy  praised 
and  patted  him,  I  tiu'ned  to  leave  the  stable,  just  as  Cumberland 
and  Snaffles  were  passing  the  door,  and  I  caught  the  following 
words  from  the  latter,  who  appeared  rather  excited : — 
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*'  WoU,  if  :iiiv  linrin  chinos  of  it,  Mr.  CuniFjerlaud,  you'll  reiiicin- 
ber  it's  your  doing,  not  mine." 

Ciiniborliind's  reply  was  inaudililo,  and  Snaffles  turned  to  mc, 
saying — 

"  I've  only  one  horse  at  home  likely  to  suit  you,  sir ;  you'll  find 
her  rather  liigh-couragcd,  but  Mr.  Cumberland  tells  me  you  won't 
mind  that." 

"  I  have  been  mentioning  what  a  good  rider  you  say  you  are," 
said  Cumberland,  laying  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  sajf. 

"Oh,  I  daresay  she  will  do  very  well,"  repHed  I.  "  I  suppose 
she  has  no  vice  about  her." 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Snaffles,  "  nothing  of  the  sort. — James,' 
added  he,  calling  to  a  helper,  "  saddle  the  chestnut  mare,  and  bring 
her  out  directly." 

The  man  whom  he  addressed,  and  who  was  a  fellow  with  a  good- 
humoiu-ed,  honest  face,  became  suddenly  grave,  as  he  replied  in  a 
deprecatory  tone — 

"The  chestnut  mare?     Mad  Bess,  sir?" 

"  Don't  repeat  my  words,  but  do  as  you  arc  told,"  was  the  an- 
swer ;  and  the  man  went  away  looking  surly. 

After  the  interval  of  a  few  minutes,  a  stable  door  opposite  was 
thrown  open,  and  Mad  Bess  made  her  appearance,  led  by  two 
gi'ooms.  She  was  a  bright  chestnut,  with  flowing  mane  and  tail, 
about  fifteen-and-a-half  hands  high,  nearly  thorough-bi-ed,  and  as 
handsome  as  a  pictiu-e;  but  the  restless  motion  of  her  eye  disclosing 
the  white,  the  ears  laid  back  at  the  slightest  sound,  and  a  half- 
frightened,  half-wild  air,  when  any  one  went  up  to  her,  told  a  tale 
as  to  her  temper,  about  \vhich  no  one  in  the  least  accustomed  to 
horses  could  doubt  for  an  instant. 

"That  mare  is  vicious,"  said  I,  as  soon  as  I  had  looked  at 
her. 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  sir,  quiet  as  a  Iamb,  I  can  assure  you.  Soh,  girl ! 
soh ! "  said  Snaffles,  in  a  coaxing  tone  of  voice,  attempting  to  pat 
her ;  but  Bess  did  not  choose  to  "  soh,"  if  by  "  sohing"  is  meant,  as 
I  presume,  standing  still  and  behaving  prettily ;  for  on  her  master's 
approach,  she  snorted,  attempted  to  reai',  and  ran  back,  giving  the 
men  at  her  head  as  much  as  they  coidd  do  to  hold  her. 

"  She's  a  little  fresh  to-day ;  she  was  not  out  yesterday,  but  it's 
all  play,  pretty  creature !  nothing  but  play,"  continued  Snaffles. 

"  If  you  are  afraid,  Fairlegh,  don't  ride  her,"  said  Cumberland  ; 
but  I  fancied  from  your  conversation  you  were  a  bold  rider,  and 
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did  not  mind  a  little  spii-it  in  a  horse  •  you  had  better  take  her  in 
again,  Snaffles." 

"  Leave  her  alone,"  cried  I,  qnickly  (for  I  was  becoming  ii-ritated 
by  Cumberland's  sneers,  in  spite  of  my  attempt  at  self-control),  "  I'll 
ride  her.  I'm  no  more  afraid  than  otlier  people ;  nor  do  I  mind  a 
spirited  horse,  Cumberland ;  but  that  mare  is  more  than  spirited, 
she's  iU-tempered — look  at  her  eye ! " 

"  Well,  you  had  better  not  ride  her,  then,"  said  Cumberland. 

"  Yes,  I  wiU,"  answered  I,  for  I  was  now  thoroughly  roused,  and 
determined  to  go  through  mth  the  affair,  at  aU  hazards.  I  was 
always,  even  as  a  boy,  of  a  determined,  or,  as  iU-naturcd  people 
would  call  it,  obstinate  disposition,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  am 
entirely  cured  of  the  fault  at  the  present  time. 

"Please  yom-self;  only  mind,  I  have  warned  you  not  to  ride 
her  if  you  are  afraid,"  said  Cumberland. 

"A  nice  warning,"  replied  I,  tiu'iiing  away; — "who'll  lend  me 
a  pair  of  spurs  ?" 

"  I've  got  a  pair  here,  su- ;  if  you'll  step  this  way  I'U  put  them 
on  for  you,"  said  the  man  whom  I  had  heard  addressed  as  "James," 
— adding,  m  a  lower  tone,  as  he  budded  them  on,  "  for  Heaven's 
sake,  young  gentleman,  don't  mount  that  mare,  unless  yoii're  a 
first-rate  rider." 

"  Wlay,  what's  the  matter  with  her  ?  does  she  kick  ?"  inquired  I. 

"  She'll  try  and  pitch  you  off,  if  possible,  and  if  she  can't  do  that, 
she'll  bolt  vfith.  you,  and  then  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  you !" 

This  was  encouraging,  certainly  ! 

"  You  are  an  honest  fellow,  James,"  replied  I ;  "  and  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you.  Ride  her  I  must,  my  honour'  is  at  stake,  but  I'U 
be  as  careful  as  I  can,  and,  if  I  come  back  safe  you  shall  have  half- 
a-crown." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  shall  be  glad  enough  to  see 
you  come  back  in  any  other  way  than  on  a  shutter,  Avithout  the 
money." 

Of  a  truth,  the  race  of  Job's  comforters  is  not  yet  extinct, 
thought  I,  as  I  tui-ned  to  look  for  Coleman,  who  had  been  up  to 
this  moment  employed  in  superintending  the  operation  of  saddling 
Punch,  and  now  made  his  appearance,  leading  that  renowned  steed 
by  the  bridle. 

"  Why,  Fairlegh,  you  are  not  going  to  ride  that  -vicious  brute  to 
be  sure ;  even  Lawless  won't  mount  her,  and  he  does  not  care 
what  he  rides  in  genjral." 
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"  Never  mind  alxnit  Lawless,"  said  I,  assuming  an  air  of  confi- 
dence I  was  very  fiir  from  feeling  ;  "she  won't  eat  me,  I  dare  say." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  rejoined  Coleman,  regarding  Mad  Bess  with 
a  look  of  hon-or  ;   "  Cumberland,  don't  let  him  mount  her." 

"  Nay,  I  can't  prevent  it ;  Fairlegh  is  his  own  master,  and  mvist 
do  as  he  Ukes,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Come,  we  can't  keep  the  men  standing  here  the  whole  day," 
said  I  to  Coleman ;  "  mount  Punch,  and  get  out  of  my  way,  as  fast 
as  you  can,  if  you  are  going  to  do  so  at  all" — a  request  with  which, 
seeing  I  was  quite  determined,  he  at  length  imwillingly  complied, 
and  having,  after  one  or  two  failures,  succeeded  in  throwing  his  leg 
over  the  cob's  broad  back,  rode  slowly  out  of  the  yard,  and  took 
up  his  station  oiitsidc,  in  oi'der  to  witness  my  proceedings. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  I,  "  keep  her  as  steady  as  you  can  for  a  minute, 
and  as  soon  as  I  am  fairly  mounted  give  her  her  head — stand  clear 
there." 

I  then  took  a  short  run,  and  placing  one  hand  on  the  saddle, 
while  I  seized  a  lock  of  the  mane  A\'ith  the  other,  I  sprang  from  the 
ground  and  vaidled  at  once  upon  her  back,  without  the  aid  of  the 
stirrup,  a  feat  I  had  learned  jfrom  a  gi'oom  who  once  lived  with  us, 
and  which  stood  me  in  good  stead  on  the  present  occasion,  as  I  thereby 
avoided  a  kick  with  which  Mad  Bess  gi'eeted  my  approach.  I  next 
took  up  the  reins  as  gently  as  I  could,  the  men  let  go  her  head, 
and  after  a  Uttle  plunging  and  capering,  though  much  less  than  I 
had  expected,  her  ladyship  gave  up  hostilities  for  the  present,  and 
allowed  me  to  ride  her  quietly  up  and  do^vn  the  yard.  I  then 
Avished  Cumberland  (who  looked,  as  I  thought,  somewhat  mortified), 
a  good  afternoon,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  etdogies  of  Mr.  Snaffles 
and  his  satellites,  and  proceeded  to  join  Coleman.  As  I  left  the 
yard  my  friend  James  joined  me,  under  the  pretence  of  arranging 
my  stirrup  leather,  when  he  took  the  opportunity  of  saying — 

"  She'll  go  pretty  well  now  you're  once  moiinted,  sir,  a.s  long  as 
you  can  hold  her  Avith  the  snaffle,  but  if  you  ai-e  obliged  to  use  the 
curb— look  out  for  sfpialls  ! ! !" 
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CHAPTER  V. 


MAD  BESS. 


A  way,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind. 

All  human  dwellings  left  behind, 

We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky. 

With  glossy  skin  and  drijjping  mane, 
AtuI  reeling  limbs,  and  reeking  flank. 
The  wild  steed's  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 
Up  the  repelling  bank. 
We  gained  the  top,  a  boundless  plain 
Spreads  onward. 

Jty  heart  turned  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore, 
And  throbbed  awhile,  then  beat  no  more, 
The  sky  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel, 

And  a  slight  flash  sprang  o'er  my  eyes, 
Which  saw  no  farther." — Mazeppa. 


Out  of  consideration  for  the  excitable  disposition  of  ISIad  Bess, 
we  took  our  way  along  the  least  bustling  streets  we  could  select ; 
directing  our  course  towards  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  behind 
which  extended  for  some  miles  a  portion  of  the  range  of  hills  known 
as  the  South  Downs,  over  the  smooth  green  turf  of  which  we  pro- 
mised oui'selves  a  canter.  As  we  rode  along,  Coleman  questioned  me 
as  to  what  could  have  passed  while  he  was  seeing  Punch  saddled, 
to  make  me  determine  to  ride  the  chestnut  mare,  whose  vicious  dis- 
position was,  he  informed  me,  so  well  known,  that  not  only  would 
no  one  ride  her  who  could  help  it,  but  that  Snaffles,  who  Avas 
most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her,  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  find  a 
piu'chaser.  In  reply  to  this  I  gave  him  a  short  accoimt  of  what 
had  occurred,  adding  my  more  than  suspicion  that  the  whole  matter 
had  been  arranged  by  Cumberland,  in  which  notion  he  entirely 
agreed  with  me. 

"  I  was  afraid  of  something  of  this  sort,  when  I  said  I  was  sorry 
you  had  made  that  remark  about  cheating  to  him  this  morning — 
you  see,  he  would  no  doubt  su.ppose  you  had  heard  the  particulars 
of  his  gambling  affair,  and  meant  to  insult  him  by  what  you  said, 
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aiul  he  lias  done  this  out  of  revenge.  Oh,  how  I  wisli  we  were 
Kifely  at  home  again  ;  sh:ill  we  turn  back  now  ?" 

*'  Not  for  the  world,"  said  I — "  you  will  find,  when  you  know 
me  better,  that  when  once  I  have  undertaken  a  thing,  I  u-ill  go 
through  with  it — ditliculties  only  make  me  more  determined." 

"  Ah!"  said  Coleman,  "  you  should  get  somebody  to  -write  a  book 
about  you,  that  is  the  kind  of  disposition  they  always  give  to  the 
heroes  of  novels,  the  sort  of  character  that  will  go  and  run  his  head 
against  a  brick  wall  to  prove  that  it  is  the  harder  and  thicker  of 
the  two — they  knock  out  their  brains  though,  sometimes  in  doing 
it,  when  they  happen  to  have  any — it  is  very  pretty  to  read  about, 
splendid  in  theory,  but  I  much  doubt  its  acting  so  well  if  you  come 
to  put  it  in  practice." 

"  You  may  laugh  at  me,  if  you  please,"  replied  I ;  "  but,  depend 
upon  it,  a  man  of  energy  and  determination  will  undertake  great 
deeds,  aye,  and  perform  them  too,  which  your  prudent,  cautious 
cliaracter  would  have  considered  impossibilities." 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  so,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  know  I  am  not  the 
sort  of  stuff  they  cut  heroes  out  of — woa,  Punch  !  steady,  old  boy  ! 
holloa,  what  ails  him  ?  this  is  getting  serious." 

During  this  conversation,  we  had  been  gradually  leaving  the 
to\vii  behind  us,  and  approaching  the  downs,  and  had  arrived  at 
a  point  where  the  road  became  a  mere  cart-track,  and  the  open 
country  lay  spread  for  miles  before  us.  Our  two  steeds,  which  had 
up  to  the  present  time  conducted  themselves  with  the  greatest 
propriety,  now  began  to  show  signs  of  excitement,  and  ;is  the  fresh 
ail-  from  the  downs  blew  agamst  their  nostrils,  they  tossed  their 
heads,  snorted,  and  exchanged  the  quiet  jog-trot  pace  at  which  we 
had  been  proceeding,  for  a  dancing,  sidelong  motion,  which  some- 
what disturbed  Coleman's  equanimity,  and  elicited  from  him  the 
expressions  above  recorded.  The  road  at  the  same  time  becoming 
uneven  and  fidl  of  ruts,  we  agreed  to  tui-n  our  horses'  heads,  and 
(luit  it  for  the  more  tempting  path-way  afforded  by  the  green -sward. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  Punch  feel  tlie  change  from  the  hard  road 
to  the  sofl  elastic  footing  of  the  turf,  than  he  proceeded  to  demon- 
strate his  happiness  by  slightly  elevating  his  heels,  and  popping  his 
head  down  between  his  forelegs,  thereby  jerking  the  rein  loose  in 
Coleman's  hand  ;  and,  perceiving  that  his  rider  (who  was  fully 
employed  in  grasping  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  in  order  to  preserve 
his  seat)  made  no  effort  to  check  his  vivacity,  he  indulged  his  high 
.spirits  still  further  by  setting  ofTat  a  brisk  canter. 
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"  Pull  liim  in,"  cried  I,  "  you'U  have  liiiu  run  away  with  you  ; 
pull  at  him." 

Whether  my  advice  was  acted  upon  or  not  I  was  unable  to 
observe,  as  my  whole  attention  was  demanded  by  Mad  Bess, 
who  appeared  at  length  resolved  to  justify  the  propriety  of  her 
appellation.  Holding  her  in  by  means  of  the  snaffle  alone  had  been 
quite  as  much  as  I  had  been  able  to  accomphsh  diuing  the  last  ten 
minutes,  and  this  escapade  on  the  part  of  Pimcli  brought  the  matter 
to  a  crisis.  I  must  either  aUow  her  to  foUow  him,  i.  e.  to  run 
away,  or  use  the  curb  to  prevent  it.  Seating  myself,  therefore,  as 
firmly  as  I  could,  and  grippmg  the  saddle  tightly  Avith  my  knees,  I 
took  up  the  curb  rein,  wliich  till  now  had  been  hanging  loosely  on 
the  mare's  neck,  and  gradually  tightened  it.  This  did  not,  for  a 
moment,  seem  to  produce  any  effect,  but  as  soon  as  I  drew  the  rein 
sufficiently  tight  to  check  her  speed,  she  stopped  short,  and  shook 
her  head  angrily.  I  attempted  gently  to  iirge  her  on, — not  a  step 
except  backwards  wovild  she  stu", — at  length  in  despair  I  touched 
her  shghtly  with  the  spur,  and  then  "  the  fiend  within  her  woke," 
and  proceeded  to  make  up  for  lost  time  mth  a  vengeance.  The 
moment  the  mare  felt  the  spiu-,  she  reared  untU  she  stood  perfectly 
erect,  and  fought  the  air  Avith  her  forelegs.  Upon  this  I  slackened 
the  rein,  and  strikuig  her  over  the  ears  with  my  riding-whip, 
brought  her  down  again  ; — no  sooner,  however,  had  her  fore-feet 
touched  the  groimd  than  she  gave  two  or  three  violent  plunges, 
wliich  nearly  succeeded  m  imseatmg  me,  jerked  doAvn  her  head  so 
suddenly  as  to  loosen  the  reins  from  my  grasp,  kicked  viciously 
several  tunes,  and  seizing  the  cheek  of  the  bit  between  her  teeth  so 
as  to  render  it  utterly  useless  (e\ddently  an  old  trick  of  hers), 
sprang  forward  at  a  wild  gallop.  The  pace  at  which  we  were  going- 
soon  brought  us  alongside  of  Punch,  who,  having  by  this  tune 
thoroixghly  mastered  his  rider,  considered  it  highly  unproper  that 
any  steed  should  imagine  itself  able  to  pass  him,  and  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  emulate  the  pace  of  ]SIad  Bess.  Thereupon  a  short  but 
very  sphited  race  ensued,  the  cob's  pluck  enabhng  him  to  keep 
neck  and  neck  for  a  few  yards ;  but  the  mare  was  going  at  racmg 
speed,  and  the  length  of  her  stride  soon  began  to  teU ;  Pmich,  too, 
showed  signs  of  having  nearly  liad  enough  of  it.  I  therefore 
shouted  to  Coleman,  as  Ave  Avere  leaving  them,  "  Keep  his  head  up 
Mil,  and  you'll  be  able  to  pull  him  ur  du-ectly."  His  answer  Avas 
inaudible,  but  Avlien  I  turned  my  head  two  or  three  mintites  after- 
wards, I  Avas  glad  to  see  that  he  had  followed  my  advice  with  com- 
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plcte  success — Punch  was  standing  still,  about  lialf  a  niilo  off, 
wliilo  his  riik'r  was  apparLMitly  watching  my  coursu  with  looks  oi" 
horror. 

All  anxiety  on  his  account  being  thus  at  an  end,  I  proceeded  to 
take  as  calm  a  view  of  my  owti  situation  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  in  order  to  decide  on  the  best  means  of  extricating  myself 
therefrom.  We  had  reached  the  top  of  the  first  range  of  hiUs  I  have 
described,  and  Avere  now  tearing  at  a  fearful  rate  down  the  descent 
on  the  opposite  side.  It  was  clear  that  the  mai-e  coiUd  not  ki-ep  up 
the  pace  at  which  she  was  going  for  any  length  of  time :  still  she 
was  in  first-rate  racing  condition,  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh 
about  her,  and,  though  she  must  have  gone  more  than  two  miles 
already,  she  appeared  as  fresh  as  when  we  started.  I  tlierefore  cast 
my  eyes  around  in  search  of  some  obstacle  which  might  check  her 
speed.  The  slope  down  which  we  were  proceeding  extended  for  about 
a  mile  before  us,  after  which  the  ground  again  began  to  rise.  In 
the  valley  between  the  two  hills  was  a  small  piece  of  cidtivated  land, 
enclosed  (as  is  usual  in  the  district  I  am  describing)  wnthin  a  low  wall, 
built  of  flint-stones  from  the  beach.  Towards  this  I  determined  to 
guide  the  mare  as  well  as  I  was  able,  in  the  hope  that  she  would 
refuse  the  leap,  in  which  case  I  imagined  I  might  pull  her  in.  Tlie 
pace  at  Avhich  we  were  going  soon  brought  us  near  the  spot,  when 
I  was  glad  to  perceive  that  the  wall  was  a  more  formidable  obstacle 
than  I  had  at  first  imagined,  being  fully  six  feet  liigh,  Avith  a  ditch 
in  front  of  it.  I  therefore  selected  a  place  where  the  ditch  seemed 
widest,  got  her  head  up  by  sawing  her  moutla  with  the  snaffle, 
and  put  her  faii-ly  at  it.  No  sooner  did  she  perceive  the  obstacles 
before  her,  than,  shghtly  moderating  her  pace,  she  appeared  to  col- 
lect herself,  gathered  her  legs  well  under  her,  and  rushing  forward, 
cleared  wall,  ditch,  and  at  least  seven  feet  of  ground  beyond,  with 
a  leap  lilce  a  deer,  alighting  safely  with  me  on  her  back  on  the  op- 
posite side,  where  she  continued  her  course  with  unabated  vigoui*. 

We  had  crossed  tlie  field  (a  wheat  stubble)  ere  I  had  recovered 
from  my  astonishment  at  finding  myself  safe,  after  such  a  leap  as  I 
bad  most  assui-edly  never  dreamt  of  taking.  Fortunately  there  was 
a  low  gate  on  the  farther  side,  towards  which  I  guided  the  mare,  for 
though  I  coidd  not  check,  I  was  in  some  measure  able  to  direct  her 
coui-se.  This  time,  however,  she  either  did  not  see  the  impediment 
in  her  way,  or  despised  it,  as,  without  abating  her  speed,  she  lite- 
rally rushed  through  the  gate,  snapping  into  shivers  with  her  chest 
the  upper  bar,  whicli  was  luckily  rotten,  and  clearing  the  lower 
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ones  in  her  stride.  The  blow,  and  the  spUntered  wood  flying  about 
her  ears,  appeared  to  frighten  lier  afresh,  and  she  tore  up  the  oppo- 
site ascent,  which  was  longer  and  steeper  than  the  last,  like  a  mad 
creatiu'e.  I  was  glad  to  perceive,  however,  that  the  pace  at  which 
she  had  come,  and  the  distance  (which  must  have  been  several 
mUes),  were  beginning  to  tell — her  glossy  coat  was  stained  vnth 
sweat  and  dust,  whUe  her  breath,  drawn  with  short  and  laboured 
sobs,  her  heaving  flanks,  and  the  tremulous  motion  of  her  limbs, 
afforded  convincing  proofs  that  the  struggle  could  not  be  protracted 
much  longer.  StiU  she  continued  to  hold  the  bit  between  her  teeth 
as  firmly  as  though  it  were  m  a  vice,  rendering  any  attempt  to  pull 
her  in  utterly  futile.  We  had  now  reached  the  crest  of  the  hiU, 
when  I  was  not  best  pleased  to  perceive  that  the  descent  on  the 
other  side  was  much  more  precipitous  than  any  I  had  yet  met  with. 
I  endeavoui'ed,  therefore,  to  pull  her  head  round,  thinking  it  would 
be  best  to  try  and  retrace  oxfr  steps,  but  I  soon  found  that  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  it.  Tlie  mare  had  now  become  wholly  imman- 
ageable ;  I  could  not  guide  her  in  the  shghtest  degree ;  and,  though 
she  was  evidently  getting  more  and  more  exhausted,  she  still  con- 
tinued to  gallop  madly  forwards,  as  though  some  demon  had  taken 
possession  of  her,  and  was  urging  her  on  to  oiu-  common  destruc- 
tion. As  we  proceeded  do^^^l  the  hill,  our  speed  increased  from  the 
force  of  gravitation,  till  we  actually  seemed  to  fly — the  -wdud  ap- 
peared to  shriek  as  it  rushed  past  my  ears,  while,  from  the  rapidity 
"with  which  we  were  mo'^dng,  the  ground  seemed  to  ghde  fi'om 
under  us,  till  my  head  reeled  so  giddily  that  I  was  afraid  I  should 
fall  from  the  saddle. 

We  had  proceeded  about  half  Avay  down  the  descent,  when,  on 
passing  one  or  two  stunted  bushes  which  had  concealed  the  ground 
beyond,  I  saw,  oh,  horror  of  horrors!  what  appeared  to  be  the  mouth 
of  an  old  chaUc-pit,  stretching  dark  and  unfathomable  right  across 
our  path,  about  300  yards  before  us.  The  mare  perceives  it  when 
too  late,  attempts  to  stop,  but  from  the  impetus  vdih  which  she  is 
going,  is  unable  to  do  so.  Another  moment,  and  we  shall  be  over 
the  brink !  With  the  energy  of  despair,  I  hfted  her  with  the  rein 
with  both  hands,  and  di'ove  the  spui's  madly  into  her  flanks  ; — she 
rose  to  the  leap,  there  was  a  boimd !  a  sensation  of  flying  through 
the  air !  a  crash !  and  I  found  myself  stretched  in  safety  on  the 
turf  beyond,  and  Mad  Bess  lying,  panting,  but  iminjured,  beside 
me. 

To  spring  upon  my  feet,  and  seize  the  bridle  of  the  marc,  who 
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li.'ul  also  liy  tliis  firiio  recovered  her  footing,  was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
iiK-nf.  I  thou  proceeded  to  look  around,  in  order  to  gain  a  more 
clear  idea  of  the  situation  in  Avhich  I  was  j)lacod,  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  the  easiest  method  of  extricating  myself  from  it.  Close 
beliiud  me  lay  the  chalk-pit,  and  as  I  gazed  down  its  rugged  sides, 
overgrown  wth  braml)les  and  rank  weeds,  I  shuddered  to  think  of 
the  probable  fate  from  which  I  had  been  ko  almost  miraculously 
prescn'cd,  and  turned  away  Mnth  a  heartfelt  expression  of  thanks- 
gi\-ing  to  Him,  who  had  mercifully  decreed  that  the  thread  of  my 
yovmg  life  should  not  be  snapped  in  so  sudden  and  fearful  a  manner. 
.Straight  before  me,  the  descent  became  almost  suddenly  precipitous, 
but  a  little  to  the  right  I  perceived  a  sort  of  sheep-track,  winding 
do\\niwards  round  the  side  of  the  hill.  It  was  a  self-evident  fact 
that  this  must  lead  somewhere,  and  as  all  places  were  alike  to  me, 
so  that  they  contained  any  lumian  beings  who  were  able  and  willing 
to  direct  me  towards  Ilelmstone,  I  determined  to  follow  it.  After 
walking  about  half  a  mile,  Mad  Bess  (with  her  ears  drooping,  and 
her  nose  nearly  touching  the  gi'oiuid)  follomng  me  as  quietly  as  a 
dog,  I  was  rejoiced  by  the  sight  of  curling  smoke,  and  on  turning 
a  corner,  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  little  \dllage  green,  around  which 
some  half  dozen  cottages  were  scattered  at  irregular  distances.  I 
directed  my  steps  towards  one  of  these,  before  which  a  crazy 
sign,  rendered  by  age  and  exposure  to  the  weather  as  delightfully 
vague  and  iminteUigible  as  though  it  had  come  fi'esh  from  the 
brush  of  Turner  himself,  hung  picturesquely  from  the  branch  of  an 
old  oak. 

The  sound  of  horse's  feet  attracted  the  attention  of  an  elderly 
man,  who  apjieared  to  combine  in  his  single  person  the  offices  ot 
ostler,  waiter,  and  boots,  and  who,  as  soon  as  he  became  aware  ol 
my  necessities,  proceeded  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  these  various  situa  - 
tions  with  the  greatest  alacrity.  First  (as  of  the  most  importance 
in  his  eyes),  he  rubbed  down  Mad  Bess,  and  administered  some 
refreshment  to  her  in  the  shape  of  hay  and  water ;  then  he  brought 
me  a  glass  of  ale,  declaring  it  would  do  me  good  (in  which,  by  the 
way,  he  was  not  far  from  right).  He  then  brushed  from  my  coat, 
certain  stains,  which  I  had  contracted  in  my  fall,  and  finally  told 
me  my  way  to  Helrastone.  I  noAV  remounted  I^Iad  Bess,  who, 
tliough  much  refreshed  by  the  hay  and  water,  still  continued  per- 
fectly quiet  and  tractaljlc ;  and  setting  off  at  a  moderate  trot, 
reached  the  town,  after  riding  about  eight  miles,  without  any  fvir- 
t'ler  adventure,  in  rather  less  than  an  hoiu*. 
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As  I  entered  the  street  in  which  Snaffles'  stables  were  situated,  I 
perceived  Coleman  and  Lawless  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
yard,  evidently  awaiting  my  arrival.  When  I  got  near  them,  Cole- 
man sprang  eagerly  forward  to  meet  me,  saying — 

*'  How  jolly  glad  I  am  to  see  you  safe  again,  old  fellow  !  I  was 
so  frightened  about  you.     How  did  yon  manage  to  stop  her  ?  " 

"  Why,  Fau-legh,  I  had  no  idea  you  were  such  a  rider,"  exclaimed 
Lawless ;  "  I  made  up  my  mind  you  would  break  your  neck,  and 
old  Sam  be  minus  a  pupU,  Avhen  I  heard  you  were  gone  out  on  that 
mare.  You  have  taken  the  devil  out  of  her  somehow,  and  no  mis- 
take; she's  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,"  added  he,  patting  her. 

"  You  were  very  near  being  right,"  replied  I ;  "  she  did  her  best 
to  break  my  neck  and  her  own  too,  I  can  assure  you." 

I  then  proceeded  to  relate  my  adventures,  to  wliich  both  Lawless 
and  Coleman  listened  with  great  attention ;  the  former  interrupt- 
ing me  every  now  and  then  with  various  expressions  of  commenda- 
tion, and  when  I  had  ended,  he  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand, 
saying— 

"  I  give  you  great  credit ;  you  behaved  in  a  very  plucky  manner 
all  through ;  I  didn't  think  you  had  it  in  you ;  'pon  my  word, 
I  didn't.  I  shall  just  tell  Cumberland  and  Snaffles  a  bit  of  my 
mind,  too.  Here,  Snaffles,  you  confounded  old  humbug,  -where 
are  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  say  anything  to  him,"  said  I ;  "  it's  never  worth  while 
being  angry  with  people  of  that  Idnd ;  besides,  Cumberland  made 
liim  do  it." 

"  That  does  not  signify ;  he  knew  the  danger  to  which  he  was 
exposing  you,  perhaps  better  than  Cumberland  did.  He  had  no 
business  to  do  it,  and  I'll  make  hun  beg  your  pardon  before  we  leave 
this  yard.  Here,  you  ostler  fellow,  where's  your  master?"  shouted 
Lawless,  as  he  tui-ned  into  the  yard,  where  I  soon  heard  the  loud 
tones  of  his  voice  engaged  in  angry  colloquy  Anth  Snaffles,  whose 
replies  were  inaudible. 

In  a  short  time,  the  latter  approached  the  spot  where  I  was  stand- 
ing, and  began  a  very  long  and  humble  apology,  saying  that  he 
should  never  have  thought  of  giving  me  the  mare,  if  he  had  not 
seen  at  a  glance  that  I  was  a  first-rate  rider,  and  much  more  to  the 
same  purpose,  when  Lawless  interrupted  him  with — 

"  There,  cut  it  short ;  Mr.  Fairlegh  does  not  want  any  more 
of  your  blarney ;  and  mind,  if  anything  of  the  sort  occurs  again, 
I  shall  hire  my  horses  somewhere  else,  and  take  care  to  let  all 
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my   friends    ktrnw  wliy  1  ilo  .so.      Now,  lot's  l>o  ofl;    it's   getting 
nojir  dinner-time. 

So  sjiying,  ho  turned  to  leave  the  yard,  a  movement  which,  as 
soon  as  I  luid  found  my  friend  James,  returned  his  spurs,  and  given 
him  tlie  promised  lialf-crown,  I  proceeded  to  imitate;  and  tlius 
ended  tlie  episode  of  Mad  Bess. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LAWLESS  GETS  THOROUGHLY  PUT  OUT. 

*        »        *        "What'rts 
To  have  a  stranger  come — 

It  seems  you  know  liim  not ! 
No  sir!  not  I." — Southey. 

"  Either  forbare    *    *    *    or  resolve  yoji 
For  more  amazement ;  if  you  can  behold  it, 
I'll  make  the  statue  move  indeed!" — Winter's  Tale. 

'•  Since  the  youth  will  not  be  entreated,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness  '  *  *  You 
shall  try  but  one  fall." — As  You  Like  It. 

On  reacliing  home,  the  door  was  opened  by  Thomas,  who  ac- 
costed us  with — 

"  Here's  such  a  bit  of  fim,  gentlemen !  The  new  pupil's  arrived, 
and  ain't  he  a  mm  'un,  jest  ?     Oh,  I  never !" 

"  ^VTiy,  how  do  you  mean?  what's  he  like,  then?"  asked  Law- 
less. 

"  Oh,  he's  very  well  to  look  at,  only  he's  as  taU  as  a  life-guards- 
man ;  but  he's  sich  a  free  and  easy  chap,  and  ain't  he  got  a  pretty 
good  notion  of  making  himself  comfortable,  too  ! — that's  all.  But 
come  in,  gents,  you'll  soon  see  what  I  mean.  He  chucked  the  fly- 
man who  brought  liim  here  half-a-guinea,  and  when  I  asked  him 
if  he  did  not  want  the  change,  for  the  fare  was  only  half-a-crown, 
he  merely  said  '  Pooh !'  and  told  me  not  to  talk,  for  it  tired  him." 

With  our  feelings  of  curiosity  somewhat  excited  by  this  account, 
we  hastened  into  the  pupUs'  room,  anxious  to  behold  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  so  greatly  astonished  Thomas. 

Seated  in  Dr.  MUdman's  arm-chair,  and  mth  his  legs  resting 
upon  two  other  chairs,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  temporary  sofa,  re- 
chned  a  young  man,  apparently  about  eighteen,  though  his  length 
of  Umb,  and  the  ahnost  herculean  proportions  of  his  chest  and 
shoulders,  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  a  more  advanced  age.  He 
raised  his  head  as  we  entered,  disclosing  a  set  of  features  Avhich, 
m  spite  of  an  expression  of  languor  and  indifference,  must  have 
been  pronounced  unusually  handsome.  His  complexion  was  a 
rich    nut-brown  ;    the  high  forehead,    white  as  snow,  contrasting 
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well  witli  llie  (lark  hue  of  his  hair,  which,  in  short  clustering  curls, 
Ijarmonized  well  wth  the  classical  outline  of  his  head,  reminding 
one  involuntarily  of  the  young  Antinous.  llie  short  curling  upper 
lip,  and  well  chi.sL'Iled  nostril,  told  a  tale  of  pride  and  resolution, 
strongly  at  variance  with  the  mild  sleepy  appearance  of  the  large 
dark  hazel  eyes,  to  which  the  long  silken  laslies  that  shaded  them 
imparted  an  almost  feminine  expression.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
alter  his  position  as  we  approached,  hut,  merely  turning  his  head, 
gazed  at  us  stedfastly  for  a  moment,  and  then  oliserved  in  a  slow, 
h;Jf-al>sent  manner — 

"Oh,  the  other  pupils,  I  suppose — how  do  you  do,  all  of  you?" 

Lawless,  who  was  foremost,  was  so  much  surjirised  and  so  little 
pleased  at  this  nonchalant  style  of  address,  that  he  made  no  reply, 
but  turning  on  his  heel,  proceeded  to  leave  the  room,  in  order  to 
divest  himself  of  his  hunting  costiune,  muttering  as  he  went,  "  Cool 
enough  that,  by  Jove,  eh  !" 

The  duty  of  doing  the  polite  having  thus  devolved  upon  Cole- 
man, he  ^\inked  at  me  by  way  of  preliminary,  and,  making  a  low 
bow  in  the  true  dancing-master  style,  replied  as  follows : — 

"  Your  penetration  has  not  erred,  Mr.  Oaklands ;  we  are  the 
other  pupils ;  and  in  answer  to  your  obliging  inquiries,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  infomiing  you  that  we  are  all  in  perfect  health  and 
very  tolerable  spirits ;  and  now,  sir,  in  return  for  yoiu-  kind  con- 
descension, allow  me,  in  the  absence  of  my  superiors,  to  express 
a  hope  that  you,  are  feeling  pretty  comfortable — ahem  ! " 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  Coleman  drew  up  his  figure  to  its 
utmost  height,  and  folding  his  arms  ^\\i\\  an  air  of  pompous  dignity, 
awaited  an  answer. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I'm  comfortable  enough,"  was  the  reply ;  I  always  am  ; 
only  I'm  so  done  up,  tired  as  a  dog — the  least  thing  fatigues  me  ; 
I'm  as  weak  as  a  rat !  Don't  they  give  you  sofas  here,  Mr.  "NMiat's- 
your-name  ? ' 

"  My  name  is  Nerval — I  mean  Coleman ;  my  father  divides  his 
time  between  feeding  his  flocks  on  the  Grampian  Hills,  and  fleecing 
his  clients  in  Lincoln's  Inn  ^  though  I  must  confess  that  ever  since 
I  can  remember,  he  has  dropped  the  shepherd,  and  stuck  to  the 
.sohcitor,  finding  it  pays  best,  I  suppose.  Regarding  the  sofa,  we 
have  not  one  at  present,  but  Dr.  Mildman  went  to  town  this  morn- 
ing ;  I  did  not  till  this  moment  know  why.  But  now  I  see  it  all — 
he  was  doubtless  aware  you  would  anive  to-day,  and  finding  he 
Could  not  get  a  sufficiently  comfortable  sofa  for  you  in  Helmstone, 
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he  is  gone  to  London  on  purpose  to  procure  one.  Tliere  is  still 
time  to  ^vrite  by  the  post,  if  there  is  any  particular  way  in  which 
you  would  like  to  have  the  stuffing  aiTanged." 

This  speech  made  Oaklands  raise  his  head,  and  look  Coleman  so 
fixedly  in  the  face,  Avith  such  a  clear,  earnest,  penetrating  gaze,  that 
it  appeared  as  if  he  would  read  his  very  soul.  Having  apparently 
satisfied  himself,  he  smiled  slightly,  resumed  his  former  attitude, 
and  observed  in  the  same  half  sleepy  tone — 

"  No,  I'll  leave  all  that  to  him  ;  I  am  not  particoilar.  What  time 
do  you  dine  here?" 

I  repUed  (for  the  look  I  have  described  seemed  to  have  had  the 
wonderful  effect  of  silencing  Coleman),  "  At  five  o'clock." 

"  Very  good ;  and  I  beheve  there's  a  Mrs.  IMildman,  or  some 
such  person,  is  there  not  ?  I  suppose  one  must  di'ess.  Will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  tell  the  servant  to  bring  some  hot  water,  and  to 
look  out  my  things  for  me  at  a  quarter  before  five  ?  I  hate  to  be 
obliged  to  hurry,  it  tires  one  so." 

Hai-ing  said  this,  he  took  up  a  book  which  was  Ij-ing  by  his  side, 
and  murmuring  something  about  "  talking  being  so  fatiguing,"  soon 
became  buried  in  its  contents. 

WTiilst  I  was  dressing  for  dinner,  Lawless  came  into  my  room, 
and  told  me  that  he  had  been  speaking  to  Cumberland  with  regard 
to  the  way  in  which  he  had  behaved  to  me  about  the  mare,  and  that 
Cumberland  professed  himself  exceedingly  sorry  that  the  affair  had 
so  nearly  turned  out  a  serious  one,  declaring  he  meant  it  quite  as  a 
joke,  never  expecting  that  when  I  saw  the  mare,  I  should  ven- 
tui'e  to  moimt  her. 

"  So  you  see,"  continued  Lawless,  "  he  merely  wanted  to  have  a 
good  laugh  at  you — nothing  more.  It  was  a  thoughtless  thing  to 
do,  but  not  so  bad  as  you  had  fancied  it,  by  any  means." 

"  Well,"  rephed  I,  "  as  he  says  so,  I  am  bound  to  beheve  him  ; 
but  his  manner  certainly  gave  me  the  impression  that  he  intended 
me  to  ride  her.  He  Avent  the  right  way  to  make  me  do  so,  at  all 
events,  by  hmting  that  I  was  afi-aid." 

"  Ah !  he  could  not  know  that  by  intuition,  you  see,"  said  Law- 
less ;  "  he  thought,  I  daresay,  as  I  did,  that  you  were  a  mere  molly- 
coddle, brought  up  at  your  mother's  apron-string,  and  had  not  pluck 
enough  in  you  to  do  anything  sporting." 

"  It's  not  worth  sapng  anything  more  about,"  rephed  I ;  "it  vnO. 
never  happen  again  :  I  am  very  much  obhged  to  you,  though." 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  said  Lawless ;  "  if  Cumberland  had  really 
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meant  to  break  your  nock,  I  should  liave  fallen  out  with  him ;  tliat 
would  have  been  too  much  of  a  good  thing:  however,  as  it  is,  it's 
all  right." 

And  80  the  conversation  ended,  though  I  felt  f:ir  from  satisfied 
in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  innocence  of  Cumberland's  intentions. 

On  reaching  the  drawing-room,  I  found  the  whole  party  assem- 
bled with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Henry  Oaklands,  who  had  not  yet 
made  his  appearance.  At  the  moment  of  my  entrance,  Mrs.  Mild- 
man,  who  had  not  seen  the  new  arrival,  and  who,  like  the  rest  of 
her  sex,  was  somewhat  curious,  was  examining  Coleman  (who  stood 
bolt  upright  before  her,  with  his  hands  l)ehind  him,  looking  like  a 
boy  saying  his  lesson),  as  to  his  manners  and  appearance. 

"  Very  tall,  and  dark  hair  and  large  eyes,"  continued  Mrs.  Mild- 
man  ;  "  why,  he  must  be  very  handsome." 

"  He  seems  as  if  he  were  half  asleep,"  observed  I. 
"  Not  always,"  said  Coleman ;  "  did  you  sec  the  hjok  he  gave  me  'i 
he  seemed  wide-awake   enough  then  ;  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
eat  me." 

"  Dear  me  !  why  he  must  Ije  quite  a  cannibal !  besides,  I  don't 
think  you  would  be  at  all  nice  to  cat.  Mi-.  Coleman,"  said  Mrs. 
Mildman,  with  a  smile. 

"  Horrid  nasty,  I'm  sure,"  muttered  Mvdlins,  who  was  seated  on 
the  very  edge  of  his  chair,  and  looked  thoroughly  uncomfortable, 
as  was  his  wont  in  anything  like  civilized  society. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Oaklands  entered.  If  one 
had  doubted  about  his  height  before,  when  lying  on  the  chairs, 
the  question  was  set  at  rest  the  instant  he  was  seen  standing :  he 
must  have  measiu-ed  at  least  six  feet  two  inches,  though  the  extreme 
breadth  of  his  chest  and  shoulders,  and  the  gracefvd  setting-on  of 
his  finely-formed  head,  together  with  the  perfect  symmetry  and 
proportion  of  his  limbs,  prevented  his  appearing  too  tall.  He  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  introduction  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
self-possession ;  and  though  he  infused  rather  more  courtesy  into 
his  manner  towards  Mrs.  Mildman  than  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  bestow  on  us,  his  behaviour  was  still  characterized  by  the  same 
indolence  and  listlessness  I  had  previously  noticed,  and  which  in- 
deed seemed  part  and  parcel  of  himself.  Having  bowed  slightly  to 
Cumberiand  and  Lawless,  he  seated  himself  very  leisurely  on  the 
sofa  by  Mrs.  Mildman's  side,  altering  one  of  the  pillows  so  as  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  comfortable  as  he  did  so.  Having  settled 
it  to  his  satisfaction,  be  addressed  Mrs.  Mildman  with — 
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"  What  a  very  fatiguing  day  this  has  been ;  haven't  you  found 
it  so?" 

"  No,  I  can't  say  I  have,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  dare  say  it  was  warm 
travelling :  I'm  afraid,  in  that  case,  Dr.  Mildman  will  not  have  a 
very  pleasant  journey — ^he's  gone  to  to-wn  to-day." 

"  Ah,  so  that  short,  stout  young  gentleman  (the  first  two  adjec- 
tives he  pronotmced  very  slowly  and  distinctly)  told  me." 

"  Mr.  Coleman,"  insinuated  'Mrs.  Mildman. 

"  Pleasant  that,"  whispered  Coleman  to  me. 

"  Take  care,"  repUed  I,  "  he  wUl  hear  you." 

"  I'm  afraid,"  continued  Oaldands,  "  the  old  gentleman  wiU  be 
quite  knocked  up.  I  wonder  he  does  not  make  two  days'  journey 
of  it." 

"  Dr.  Mildman  is  not  so  very  old,"  observed  Mrs,  IVIildman,  in 
rather  an  annoyed  tone  of  voice. 

"  I  really  beg  pardon,  I  scarcely  know  why  I  said  it,"  rephed 
Oaldands,  "  only  I  somehow  fancied  all  tutors  were  between  sixty 
and  seventy — very  absurd  of  me.     My  father  sent  all  kind  of  civil 

messages  to  the  o to  Dr.  Mildman,  only  it  is  so  much  trouble 

to  remember  that  sort  of  thing." 

At  tliis  point  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  announce- 
ment of  dinner.  Oaklands  (from  whom  I  could  not  withdraw  my 
eyes,  so  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  met  with  before  was  he)  was 
evidently  preparing  to  hand  Mrs.  Mildman  down  to  dinner,  as  soon 
as  he  could  summon  sufficient  energy  to  move,  but  perceiving  Cimi- 
berland  approach  her  for  that  purpose,  he  appeared  to  recoUect 
himself,  smiled  sfiglitly,  as  if  at  what  he  had  been  about  to  do,  and 
taking  me  by  the  arm,  said — 

"  Come,  Master  Cui'lylocks,  you  shall  be  my  lady,  and  a  very 
pretty  girl  you  would  make,  too,  if  you  were  properly  be-muslined ;" 
adding,  as  we  went  doAvn  stairs  together,  "  You  and  I  shaU  be  great 
friends,  I'm  sm'e;  I  like  your  face  particularly.  What  a  lot  of 
stau's  there  are  in  this  house !  they'll  tire  me  to  death." 

When  we  retui'ued  to  the  pupils'  room  after  dinner,  LaAvless 
found,  lying  on  the  table,  the  note  Dr.  Mildman  had  written  in  such 
a  mysterious  manner  before  he  left  home  in  the  morning,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  open  it  forthmth.  Scarcely  had  he  glanced  his  eye  over 
it,  when  he  was  seized  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  I  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  see  him  fall  out  of  his  chair.  As  soon  as 
he  had  in  some  measure  recovered  the  power  of  speaking,  he  ex- 
claimed— 
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"  Here,  listen  to  tliis  I  and  tell  me  il'  it  is  not  the  vt^ry  best  thing 
you  ever  licju'd  in  your  lives." 

He  then  reud  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  nut  without  much  pain  that  I  bring  myself  to  write  this 
note ;  but  I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  towards  your 
excellent  father,  if  I  were  to  allow  such  extreme  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  his  son  to  pass  imreproved.  I  know  not  towards  what  scene 
of  vulgar  dissipation  you  might  be  directing  your  steps,  but  the 
simple  fact  (to  which  I  was  myself  witness)  of  your  leaving  my 
house  in  tlie  low  disguise  of  a  carter's  smock  frock,  affords  in  itself 
sufficient  proof  that  your  associates  must  belong  to  a  class  of  persons 
utterly  unfitted  for  the  companionship  of  a  gentleman.  Let  me  hope 
this  hint  may  be  enough,  and  that  conduct  so  tlioi-oughly  disgrace- 
ful in  one  brought  up  as  you  have  been,  may  not  occur  again.  I 
presume  I  need  scarcely  say  that,  in  the  event  of  your  disregarding 
my  wishes  upon  tliis  pomt,  the  only  course  left  open  to  me  would 
be  to  expel  you,  a  measure  to  which  it  would  deeply  grieve  me  to 
be  obliged  to  resort." 

His  voice  was  here  drowned  by  a  chorus  of  laughter  from  all 
present  who  were  aware  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  which  lasted 
without  interruption  for  several  minutes.  At  length,  Lawless  ob- 
served— 

"  I'll  teU  you  what,  it  avlU  be  a  death-blow  to  Smithson ;  a  Mac- 
intosh made  by  him  to  be  taken  for  a  smock  frock !  he'll  never 
recover  it." 

"  Mildman  might  well  look  like  a  thunder-cloud,"  said  Coleman, 
"  if  that  was  the  notion  he  had  got  in  liLs  head ;  what  a  joUy  lark, 
to  be  siire  ! " 

"  How  do  you  mean  to  imdeceive  him?"  inquired  Cumberland. 

"  Oh,  trust  me  for  finding  a  way  to  do  that,"  repUed  Lawless ; 
"  '  the  low  disgiuse  of  a  carter's  smock  frock,'  indeed !  What  fun 
it  woidd  be  if  he  were  to  meet  my  governor  in  to\vn  to-day,  and 
tell  him  of  my  evil  courses !  why,  the  old  boy  woiUd  go  into  fits ! 
I  wonder  Avhat  he  means  by  his  *  scenes  of  vulgar  dissipation  ? ' 
I  dare  say  he  fancies  me  plapng  aU-fours  with  a  beeiy  coalheaver, 
and  kissing  his  sooty-faced  wife ;  or  drinking  alternate  goes  of  gin 
and  water  with  a  dustman  for  the  purpose  of  insinuating  myself 
into  the  affections  of  Miss  Cinderella  Smut,  his  interesting  sister. 
By  Jove !  it's  as  good  as  a  play  ! " 

More  laught^^r  followed  Lawless's  illustration  of  Dr.  Mildman 's 
note.     The  subject  was  discussed  for  some  time,  and  a  plan  aiTanged 
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for  enlightening  the  Doctor  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  myste- 
rious garment. 

At  length  there  was  a  pause,  when  I  heard  Coleman  whisper  to 
Lawless — 

"  Thomas  was  pretty  right  in  saying  that  new  fellow  knows  how 
to  make  himself  comfortable,  at  all  events." 

"  He's  a  precious  deal  too  free  and  easy  to  please  me,"  muttered 
Lawless,  in  an  undertone ;  "I  shall  take  the  Hberty  of  seeing 
whether  liis  self-possession  cannot  be  distiu-bed  a  little.  I  have  no 
notion  of  such  airs.     Here,  MuUins ! " 

And  laying  hold  of  IMuHins  by  the  arm,  he  ptdled  him  into  a 
chair  by  his  side,  and  proceeded  to  give  him  some  instnictions  in  a 
whisper.  The  subject  of  their  remarks,  Harry  Oaklands,  who  had, 
on  re-entering  the  room,  taken  possession  of  the  three  chairs  near 
the  -window,  was  still  recUning,  book  in  hand,  in  the  same  indolent 
position,  apparently  enjojang  the  beauty  of  the  autumnal  sunset, 
■without  concerning  himself  in  the  shghtest  degree  about  anything 
which  might  be  going  on  inside  the  room. 

Lawless,  whose  proceedings  I  was  watching  with  an  anxious  eye, 
having  evidently  succeeded,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  bullying  and 
cajollery,  in  persuading  MuUins  to  assist  him  in  whatever  he  was 
about  to  attempt,  now  drew  a  chair  to  the  other  side  of  the  Avin- 
dow,  and  seated  himself  exactly  opposite  to  Oaklands. 

"How  tired  riding  makes  a  fellow!  I  declare  I'm  regularly  baked', 
used  completely  up,"  he  observed,  and  then  continued,  glancing  at 
Oaklands,  "  Not  such  a  bad  idea,  that.  ]\Iullins,  give  us  a  chair ; 
I  don't  see  why  elevating  the  extremities  should  not  pay  in  my  case, 
as  well  as  in  other  people's." 

He  then  placed  his  legs  across  the  chair  wliich  MuUins  brought 
him,  and  folding  his  arms  so  as  exactly  to  imitate  the  attitude  of  his 
opposite  neighbour,  sat  for  some  minutes  gazing  out  of  the  window 
with  a  countenance  of  mock  solemnity.  Finding  this  did  not  pro- 
duce any  effect  on  Oaklands,  who  havmg  slightly  raised  his  eyes 
when  Lawless  fii'st  seated  himself,  immediately  cast  them  upon  the 
book  again.  Lawless  stretched  himself,  yawned,  and  once  more  ad- 
dressed MuUins. 

"  Shocking  bad  sunset  ?.s  ever  I  saw — it's  no  go  staring  at  that. 
I  must  have  a  book — give  me  the  Byron." 

To  this  ]\IuUins  repUed,  "that  he  beUeved  Mr.  Oaklands  was 
reading  it." 

"  Indeed  !  the  book  belongs  to  you,  does  it  not?" 
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Mullins  Implied  in  tliu  aitiiniative. 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  lend  it  to  me  V" 

Mullins  would  be  most  happy  to  do  so. 

"  Then  ask  the  gentleman  to  give  it  to  you — you  have  a  right  to 
do  what  you  please  with  your  own  proj)erty,  I  ijuagine  ?" 

It  was  very  evident  that  this  sugge.'^tion  was  nut  exactly  agree- 
able to  MuUins ;  and  although  his  habitual  fear  of  Lawless  was  so 
strong  as  completely  to  overpower  any  dread  of  what  might  be  the 
possible  consequences  of  his  act,  it  was  not  without  much  hesitation 
that  he  approached  Oakland,^,  and  asked  hina  for  the  book,  "  as  he 
wished  to  lend  it  to  Lawless.'" 

On  hearing  this,  Oaklands  Ifeisurely  tui-ned  to  the  fly-leaf,  and 
having  apparently  satisfied  himself,  by  the  perusal  of  the  name 
written  thereon,  that  it  really  belonged  to  MulHns,  handed  it  to  him 
■vWthout  a  word.  I  fancied,  however,  from  the  stem  expression  of 
his  mouth,  and  a  shght  contraction  of  the  brow,  that  he  was  not  as 
insensible  to  their  impertinence  as  he  wished  to  appear. 

Lawless,  who  had  been  sitting  during  this  little  scene  with  his 
eyes  closed,  as  if  asleep,  now  roused  hunself,  and  saying,  "  Oh,  you 
have  got  it  at  hist,  have  you  ? "  began  turning  over  the  pages,  read- 
ing aloud  a  line  or  two  here  and  there,  while  he  kept  up  a  running 
commentary  on  the  text  as  he  did  so — 

"  Hum !  ha  !  now  let's  see,  here  we  are — the  *  G-i-A-o-u-n,' — 
that's  a  nice  w^ord  to  talk  about.  AVhat  does  g-i-a-o-u-r  spell, 
MuULni  ?     You  don't  know  ?  what  an  ass  you  are,  to  be  sure  I — 

'Fair  clime,  whose  every  season  smiles 
Bcnignaut  o'er  those  blessed  isles' — 

blessed  isles,  indeed,  what  stuff! — 

'  'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more; 

that  would  do  for  a  motto  for  the  barbers  to  stick  on  their  pots  of 
beai-'s  grease  1 — 

'Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave;' 

unforf/otten  I  yes,  I  should  thmk  so  ;  how  the  deuce  should  they  be 
forgotten,  when  one  is  bored  Anth  them  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
for  everlasting,  by  old  8am,  and  all  the  other  pastors  and  masters 
in  the  kingdom  ?  Hang  me,  if  I  can  read  this  tra^ih ;  the  only 
poetry  that  ever  was  written  worth  reading  is  '  Don  Juan.' " 

He  then  flung  down  the  book,  adding — 

"  It's  confoxmdedly  cold,  I  think.      Midlins,  shut  that  window." 
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This  order  involved  more  difficulties  in  its  execution  than  might 
at  first  be  imagined.  Oaklands,  after  giving  up  the  book,  had 
slightly  altered  his  position,  by  drawing  nearer  the  window,  and 
leaning  his  elbow  on  the  slU,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  shut  it 
without  obliging  him  to  move.  Mrdhns  saw  this,  and  seemed  for 
a  moment  inchned  not  to  obey,  but  a  look  and  a  threatening  ges- 
ture from  Lawless  again  decided  him ;  and  vnth  slow  imwilling 
steps  he  approached  the  window,  and  laid  his  hand  on  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  shutting  it.  As  he  did  so,  Oaklands  raised  his  head, 
and  regarded  him  for  a  moment  with  a  glance  hke  hghtning,  his 
large  eyes  glaring  in  the  twiUght  like  those  of  some  wild  animal, 
while  the  red  flush  of  anger  rose  to  his  brow,  and  we  aU  expected 
to  see  him  strilce  INIulUns  to  the  ground.  Conquering  himself,  how- 
ever, by  a  powerftd  effort  of  self-control,  he  folded  his  arms,  and 
turning  from  the  window,  suffered  MuUins  to  close  it  without  inter- 
ruption. StiU  I  could  perceive,  from  the  distended  nostrU  and 
quivering  lip,  that  his  forbearance  was  almost  exliausted. 

"  Ah,  that's  an  improvement,"  said  Lawless ;  "  I  was  getting  rm- 
commonly  chilly.  By  the  way,  what  an  interesting  virtue  patience 
is ;  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  Natural  History,  that  some  of  the  lower 
animals  share  it  with  us ;  for  instance,  there's  nothmg  so  patient 
as  a  jack-ass " 

"  Except  a  pig,"  put  in  MuUins ;  "  they're  imcommon " 

"  Obstinate,"  suggested  Coleman. 

"  Oh,  ah !  it's  obstinate  I  mean,"  replied  MuUins.  "  Well,  you 
know  donkeys  are  obstinate,  like  a  pig,  that's  what  I  meant." 

" Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Lawless.  "Deuce  take  these  chaii's,  I 
cannot  make  myself  comfortable  anyhow — the  fact  is,  I  must  have 
three,  that's  the  proper  number — give  me  another,  MuUins." 

"  I  can't  find  one,"  was  the  answer ;  "  they  are  aU  in  use." 

"  Can't  find  one !  nonsense,"  said  Lawless ;  "  here,  take  one  of 
these ;  the  gentleman  is  asleep,  and  won't  object,  I  dare  say." 

When  MuUins  was  shutting  the  window,  his  head  had  been  so 
turned  as  to  prevent  his  observing  the  symptoms  of  anger  in  Oak- 
lands, which  had  convinced  me  that  he  Avould  not  bear  trifUng  with 
much  longer.  Presuming,  therefore,  from  the  success  of  his  former 
attacks,  that  the  newpupU  was  a  person  who  might  be  insulted  with 
impunity,  and  actuated  by  that  general  desire  of  retahation,  which 
is  the  certain  effect  buUying  produces  upon  a  mean  disposition, 
IMuUins  proceeded,  con  arnore,  to  fulfil  Lawless's  injimction.  With 
a  sudden  snatch,  he  withdrew  the  centre  chafr,  on  which  Oaklands' 
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legs  mabily  rested,  so  violently  as  nearly  to  throw  them  to  the 
ground,  a  cat;istrophe  which  was  finally  consummated  by  Lawless 
giving  the  other  chair  a  push  Avith  his  foot,  so  that  it  was  only  by 
great  exertion  and  quickness  that  Oaklands  was  able  to  save  him- 
self from  falling. 

This  was  the  climax ;  forbearance  merely  human  could  endure 
no  longer:  Lawless  had  obtained  his  object  of  disturbing  Harry 
Oaklands'  self-possession,  and  was  now  to  learn  the  consequences  of 
his  success.  With  a  bound  like  that  of  an  infuriated  tiger,  Oak- 
lands leaped  upon  his  feet,  and  dashing  Mullins  into  a  comer  with 
such  force  that  he  remained  lying  exactly  where  he  fell,  he  sjnang 
upon  Lawless,  seized  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  after  a  short 
but  severe  struggle,  dragged  him  to  the  window,  which  was  about 
eight  feet  from  the  ground,  threw  it  open,  and  taking  him  in  his 
arms  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  been  a  child,  flung  him  out. 
He  then  ret^u^led  to  the  corner  in  which,  paralj-zed  with  fear, 
Mullins  was  still  crouching,  drew  him  to  the  spot  from  whence  he 
had  removed  the  chair,  placed  him  there  upon  his  hands  and  knees, 
and  saj-ing,  in  a  stem  voice,  "  If  you  dare  to  move  till  I  tell  you,  I'll 
throw  you  out  of  the  window  too,"  quietly  resumed  his  former 
position,  Avith  his  legs  resting  upon  Mullins'  back,  instead  of  a 
chair. 

As  soon  as  Coleman  and  I  had  in  some  degree  recovered  from 
our  surprise  aud  consternation  (for  the  anger  of  Oaklands  once 
roused  was  a  fearful  thing  to  behold),  we  ran  to  the  other  window, 
just  in  time  to  see  Lawless,  who  had  ahghted  among  some  stunted 
shrubs,  turn  round  and  shake  his  fist  at  Oaklands  (who  merely 
smiled),  ere  he  regained  his  feet,  and  rang  the  licU  in  order  to  gain 
admittance.  A  minute  afterwards,  we  heard  him  stride  up  stairs, 
enter  his  bed-room,  and  close  the  door  with  a  most  sonorous  bang. 
Affairs  remained  in  this  position  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  no 
one  feeling  inclined  to  be  the  first  to  speak.  x\t  length  the  silence 
was  broken  by  Oaklands,  who,  addressing  himself  to  Cumberland, 
said — 

'•  I  am  afraid  this  absurd  piece  of  business  has  completely  marred 
the  harmony  of  the  evening.  Get  up,  Mr.  Mullins,"  he  continued, 
removing  his  legs  and  assisting  liim  to  rise ;  "  I  hope  I  did  not  htirt 
you  just  now." 

In  reply  to  this,  MulUns  grumbled  out  something  intended  as  a 
negative,  and  shambling  across  the  room,  placed  himself  in  a  comer, 
as  far  as  possible  from  Oaklands,  where  he  sat  rubbing  his  knees, 
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the  very  image  of  siUkiness  and  terror.  Cumberland,  who  appeared 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  affair  absorbed  in  a  book,  though, 
in  fact,  not  a  single  Avord  or  look  had  escaped  him,  now  came  for- 
ward and  apologized,  in  a  quiet  gentlemanly  manner  (which,  when 
he  was  inclined,  no  one  could  assume  with  gi'eater  success),  for 
Lawless's  impertinence,  wliich  had  only,  he  said,  met  Avith  its  proper 
reward. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Cvunberland,  if  I  cannot  agree  -with 
you,"  replied  Oaklands ;  "  since  I  have  had  time  to  cool  a  Uttle,  I 
see  the  matter  in  quite  a  different  light.  Mr.  Lawless  was  perfectly 
right ;  the  carelessness  of  my  manner  must  naturally  have  seemed 
as  if  I  were  purposely  giving  myself  airs,  but  I  can  assui-e  you  such 
was  not  the  case." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  continued,  with  a  half-em- 
barrassed smile — 

"  The  fact  is,  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  been  spoiled  at  home :  my 
mother  died  when  I  was  a  Httle  child,  and  my  dear  father,  having 
nobody  else  to  care  about,  thought,  I  beheve,  that  there  was  no  one 
in  the  world  equal  to  me,  and  that  nothing  was  too  good  for  me.  Of 
course,  all  our  servants  and  people  have  taken  their  tone  from  him, 
so  that  I  have  never  had  any  one  to  say  to  me,  '  Nay,'  and  am 
therefore  not  at  all  used  to  the  sort  of  thing.  I  hope  I  do  not  often 
lose  my  temper  as  I  have  done  this  evening ;  but  really  Mr.  Law- 
less appears  quite  an  adept  in  the  art  of  ingeniously  tormenting." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  must  have  fotmd  so  much  exertion  very  fa- 
tiguing," observed  Coleman,  poUtely. 

"  A  fair  hit,  Mr.  Coleman,"  repHed  Oaklands,  laughing.  "  No  ! 
those  are  not  the  things  that  tire  me,  somehow ;  but  in  general  I 
am  very  easUy  knocked  up — I  am  indeed — most  things  are  so  much 
trouble,  and  I  hate  trouble ;  I  suppose  it  is  that  I  am  not  strong." 

"  Wretchedly  weak,  I  should  say,"  rejoined  Coleman ;  "  it  struck 
me  that  you  were  so  just  now,  when  you  chucked  Lawless  out  of 
the  window  hke  a  cat." 

"  Be  quiet,  Freddy,"  said  Cumberland,  reprovingly. 

"  Nay,  don't  stop  liim,"  said  Oaklands ;  "  I  dehght  in  a  joke  be- 
yond measure,  when  I  have  not  tlie  trouble  of  maldng  it  myself. 
But  about  this  Mr.  Lawless,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I  handled 
him  so  roughly ;  would  you  mind  going  to  tell  him  so,  IVIr.  Cmn- 
berland,  and  explaining  that  I  did  not  mean  anything  offensive  by 
my  manner." 

"  Exactly,  I'll  make  him  understand  the  whole  affau-,  and  bring 
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Ilim  cli>\vii  with  me  in  live  iiiiimtts,"  nuid  Cumberland,  leaving  tlic 
room  as  he  spoke. 

"  Wliat  makes  Cumberland  so  good-natured  and  amiable  to- 
night?" wliispered  I  to  Coleman. 

"  Can't  you  tell?"  was  the  reply.  "Don't  you  see  that  Oak- 
hmds  is  a  regidiu-  top-sawyer,  a  fish  worth  catching ;  and  that  by 
doing  this,  Cumberland  places  him  under  an  obligation  at  first 
starting  ?  Not  a  bad  move  to  begin  with,  eh  ?  Besides,  if  a  regu- 
lar quarrel  between  Lawless  and  Oaklands  were  to  ensue,  Cumber- 
land woidd  have  to  take  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  it  w»)uld  not 
exactly  suit  him  to  break  with  Lawless,  he  knows  too  much  about 
Imu  ;  besides  (added  he,  sinking  his  voice),  he  owes  hira  money, 
more  than  I  should  like  to  owe  anybody  a  precious  deal,  I  ciui 
tell  you.     Now,  do  you  twig  f^ 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  I  comprehend  the  matter  more  clearly,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean  by  '  twigging ;'  but  how  shocking  it  all  is  I  why, 
Cumberland  is  quite  a  swindler — gambling,  borrowing  money  he 
can't  pay,  and " 

"  Hush  ! "  interrupted  Coleman,  "  here  they  come." 

Coleman  was  not  mistaken :  Cumberland  had  been  successfiil  in 
his  embassy,  and  now  entered  the  room,  accompanied  by  Lawless, 
who  looked  rather  crest-fliUen,  somewhat  angry,  and  particularly 
embarrassed  and  uncomfortable,  Avhich,  as  Coleman  whispered  to 
me,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  how  thoroughly  he  had 
been  put  out  jiist  before.  Oaklands,  however,  appeared  to  see 
nothing  of  all  this ;  but,  rising  from  his  seat  as  they  entered,  he 
approached  Lawless,  saying — 

"  lliis  has  been  a  fooUsh  piece  of  business,  Mr.  Lawless ;  I  freely 
own  that  I  am  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  part  I  have  taken  in  it,  and 
I  am  only  apologize  for  the  intemperate  manner  in  which  1  behaved." 

The  frank  courtesy  with  which  he  said  tliis  was  so  irresistible, 
that  Lawless  was  completely  overcome,  and,  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  hLs  life,  felt  himself  thoroughly  in  the  wrong.  Seizing 
Oaklands'  hand,  therefore,  and  shaking  it  heartily,  he  replied — 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Oakknds  (we  don't  Mr.  each  other  here), 
you  are  a  right  good  fellow — a  regxdar  In-ick,  and  no  mistake ;  and, 
as  to  your  shoving  me  out  of  the  window,  you  ser\'ed  me  quite 
right  for  my  abominable  impertinence.  I  only  wonder  you  did  not 
do  it  ten  minutes  sooner,  that's  all ;  but  you  really  ought  to  be  care- 
ful what  you  do  with  those  arms  of  yours ;  I  ^vas  like  a  child  in 
your  grasp ;  you  are  as  strong  as  a  steam  engine." 
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"  I  can  assure  yon  I  am  not,"  replied  Oaklands ;  "  tliey  never  let 
me  do  anything  at  home,  for  fear  I  should  knock  myself  up." 

"  You  are  more  likely  to  knock  other  people  down,  I  should  say," 
rejoined  Lawless  ;  "  and,  by  the  way,  that  reminds  me — Mullins ! 
come  here,  stupid,  and  beg  Mr.  Oaklands'  pardon,  and  thank  him 
for  knocking  you  down." 

A  sulky,  half-muttered  "  sha'nt,"  was  the  only  reply 

"  Nay,  I  don't  want  anything  of  that  kind ;  I  don't  indeed,  Law- 
less, pray  leave  him  alone,"  cried  Oaklands  eagerly. 

But  Lawless  was  not  so  easily  quieted,  and  Oaklands,  unwilling 
to  risk  the  harmony  so  newly  established  between  them,  did  not 
choose  to  interfere  further ;  so  Mullins  was  dragged  across  the  room 
by  the  ears,  and  was  forced  by  Lawless,  who  stood  over  him  with 
the  poker  (which,  he  informed  hun,  he  was  destined  to  eat  red  hot 
if  he  became  restive),  to  make  Oaklands  a  long  and  formal  apology, 
\vith  a  short  form  of  thanksgiving  appended,  for  the  Idndness  and 
condescension  he  had  evinced,  in  knocldng  him  down  so  nicely, 
of  which  oration  he  delivered  himself  -with  a  very  bad  grace  indeed. 

"  And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell,"  until  we  were  sum- 
moned to  the  drawing-room,  where  we  were  regaled  with  weak  tea, 
thin  bread  and  butter,  and  small  conversation  till  ten  o'clock,  when 
]\Irs.  Mildman  proceeded  to  read  prayers,  which,  being  a  duty  she 
was  little  accustomed  to,  and  which  consequently  rendered  her  ex- 
tremely nervous,  she  did  not  accomplish  without  having  twice  called 
King  Wniiam,  George,  and  suppressed  our  gracious  Queen  Adelaide 
altogether. 
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CHAPTER  YIL 

TUE  IJUAKU  OF  (iUKEN  CLOTH. 

What  have  we  here — a  man  or  a  fish  ? — Tlie  Tempttl. 

Thf  devil  lie  hnitod  a  trap, 
With  hillinni  balls  and  a  cue; 
And  he  chose  as  marker, 
An  imp  much  darker 
Than  all  the  rest  in  hue. 
And  he  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes, 
And  lie  played  with  saint  and  with  sinner, 
For  he'd  found  out  a  way 
To  make  the  thing  pay, 
And  when  losing,  He  slUl  was  the  winner  t — Old  Legend. 

The  moment  Dr.  Mildman  arrived  at  home  the  next  day,  Lawless 
\vatchod  him  into  his  study,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  safely  lodged 
therein,  proceeded,  by  the  aid  of  sundry  nails  and  loops  pre\'iously 
placed  there  for  the  purpose,  to  hang  his  Macintosh  right  across  the 
passage,  so  that  no  one  could  leave  the  study  without  running 
against  it.  He  then  ambushed  himself  near  the  open  door  of  the 
pupils'  room,  where,  unseen  himself,  he  coiUd  observe  the  effect  of 
his  arrangements.  Coleman  and  I,  also  taking  a  lively  interest  in 
the  event,  ensconced  ourselves  in  a  favoiu-able  position  for  seeing 
and  hearing.  After  waiting  till  our  small  stock  of  patience  was 
nearly  exhausted,  we  were  rewarded  by  hearing  the  study-door 
slowly  open,  followed  by  the  tread  of  a  well-known  footstep  in  the 
passage.  The  next  sound  that  reached  our  ears  was  a  quick  shuff- 
ling of  feet  upon  the  oil-cloth,  as  if  the  person  advancing  had 
"shj'ed"  at  some  unexpected  object;  then  came  the  muttered 
exclamation,  "Bless  my  heart,  what's  this?"  And  immedixitely 
afterwards  Dr.  Mildman's  face,  wearing  an  expression  of  the  most 
thorough  perplexity  and  be^vilderment,  appeared  cautiously  peeping 
from  behind  the  Macintosh.  Ha^-ing  apparently  satisfied  himself 
that  no  enemy  was  concealed  there,  and  he  had  nothing  further  to 
fear,  but  that  the  whole  plot  was  centered  as  it  wore  in  the  mys- 
terious garment  before  him,  he  set  himself  seriously  to  work  to 
examine  it.  First  he  pulled  out  his  eye-glass,  and  stepping  back 
a  pace  or  two,  took  a  general  svu'vey  of  the  whole ;  he  then  ap- 
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proached  it  again,  and  taking  hold  of  it  in  different  places  -witli  his 
hand,  examined  it  in  detail  so  closely  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  count  the  number  of  threads.  Being  apparently  un\\Tlling 
in  so  difficult  an  investigation  to  trust  to  the  evidence  of  any  one 
sense,  he  replaced  his  eye-glass  in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  began 
rubbing  a  portion  of  the  skirt  between  his  hands ;  the  sense  of 
touch  failing,  however,  to  throw  any  new  light  upon  the  subject,  as 
a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  he  appUed  his  nose  to  it.  The  result  of  this 
was  an  indescribable  exclamation,  expressive  of  intense  disgust,  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  a  -violent  sneeze ;  then  came  a  long  pause, 
as  though  he  were  considering  of  what  possible  use  such  a  garment 
could  be.  At  length  a  ray  of  light  seemed  to  break  in  upon  the 
darkness,  and  once  more  laying  hands  on  the  Macintosh,  he  pro- 
ceeded, after  imhooldng  it  from  the  nails  on  which  it  hung,  slowly 
and  deUberately  to  put  it  on,  with  the  back  part  foremost,  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  a  child's  pinafore.  Having  at  length  ac- 
complished this  difficult  operation,  he  walked,  or  rather  shuffled, 
(for  his  petticoats  interfered  greatly  A^dth  the  free  use  of  his  hmbs,) 
up  and  down  the  haU,  with  a  grave,  not  to  say  solemn  expression 
of  countenance.  Appearing  pei'fectly  satisfied  after  one  or  two 
tui-ns  that  he  had  at  last  solved  the  enigma,  he  divested  hhnself  of 
the  perplexing  garment,  hung  it  on  a  peg  appropriated  to  great- 
coats, and  approached  the  door  of  the  pupils'  room. 

By  the  time  he  entered,  Lawless  was  seated  at  his  desk  studjdng 
Herodotus,  while  Coleman  and  I  were  deeply  immersed  in  our 
respective  Euclids. 

After  shaking  hands  with  Oaklands,  and  addressing  some  good- 
natured  remarks  to  each  of  us  in  turn,  he  went  tip  to  Lawless,  and, 
laying  his  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder,  said,  mth  a  half  smile — 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  rather  an  absurd  mistake  about  that 
strange  garment  of  yoiu's.  Lawless  ;  I  suppose  it  is  some  new  khid 
of  great-coat,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  sort  of  waterproof  cloth,  made  with  Indian 
rubber." 

"  Indian  rubber  is  it  ?  Well,  I  fancied  so  ;  it  has  not  the  nicest 
smeU  in  the  world.  I  certainly  thought  it  was  a  smock-frock, 
though,  when  I  saw  you  go  out  in  it.  Is  not  it  rather  awkward  to 
walk  in  ?  I  found  it  so  when  I  tried  it  on  just  now,  and  bu.ttoning 
behind  does  not  seem  to  me  at  aU  a  good  plan." 

"  No,  sir,  but  it  is  meant  to  button  in  front ;  perhaps  you  put  it 
on  tlie  back  part  foremost." 
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"  Ilonil"  said  Dr.  MUtlman,  trying  to  look  as  if  liu  thought  sucli 
a  thing  impossible,  and  failing — "  it  is  a  very  singular  article  of 
dress  alto'^ether,  but  I  am  glad  it  was  not  a  smock-frock  you  went 
out  in.  1  hope,  (continued  he,  turning  to  Oaklands,  with  an  evi- 
dent wish  to  change  the  conversation)  I  hope  they  took  good  care 
of  you  when  you  arrived  hist  night  ?" 

This  was  turning  the  tables  with  a  vengeance  !  Lawless  became 
suddenly  immersed  in  Herodotus  again. 

"  Oh !  the  greatest,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  had  so  much  attention 
paid  me,  that  I  was  almost  vjjset  by  it.  I  was  not  quite  overcome, 
though,"  he  continued,  ^\^th  a  sly  glance  towards  Lawless,  "  and 
Mrs.  Mildraan  gave  us  some  very  nice  tea,  which  soon  restored  me." 
"  Well,  I'm  glad  they  managed  to  make  you  comfortable  among 
them,"  observed  Dr.  Mildman,  turning  over  his  papers  and  books, 
preparatory  to  beginning  the  morning's  study. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  ask  him  when  he  expects  the  sofa  will  be 
down?"  suggested  Coleman  to  Oaklands  in  a  whisper. 

"  No,  you  jackanapes,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  don't  you  make  me 
laugh  when  that  old  gentleman  is  in  the  room,  for  there's  nothing 
more  fatiguing  than  the  attempt  to  smother  a  laugh." 

Coleman's  only  answer  to  this,  if  answer  it  could  be  called,  was  a 
grimace,  which  had  the  desired  effect  of  throwing  Oaklands  into  a 
fit  of  laughter,  which  he  found  it  very  hard  labour  indeed  to  stifle ; 
nor  hal  his  countenance  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
exertions,  when  he  was  summoned  to  the  Doctor's  table  to  undergo 
an  examination  similar  to  that  which  had  appeared  so  formidable 
to  me  a  few  days  before  ;  and  thus  terminated  the  notable  adven- 
ture of  the  carter  s  frock,  though  I  observed  that  after  a  week  or 
two  had  elapsed,  the  Macintosh  was  handed  over  to  Thomas,  and 
Smithson  was  called  upon  to  tax  his  inventive  powers  to  furnish 
Lawless  -with  a  less  questionably  shaped  garment  of  the  same 
material. 

A  few  days  after  this,  as  I  was  walking  with  Coleman,  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed — 

"Well,  of  all  the  antediluvian  affairs  I  ever  beheld,  the  old 
fellow  now  coming  towards  us  is  the  queerest:  he  looks  like  a 
fossil  edition  of  Methuselah,  dug  up,  and  modernized  some  hun- 
dred years  ago  at  the  very  least.  Holloa!  he's  going  mad  I  believe; 
1  hope  he  does  not  bite." 

The  subject  of  tliese  somewhat  uncomplimentary  remarks,  was  a 
little  old  gentleman  in  a  broad-brimmed  white  hat,  turned  up  with 
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green,  and  a  black  cloth  spencer,  (an  article  mucla  lilce  a  boy's 
jacket  exaggerated,)  from  beneath  which  protrvided  the  very  broad 
tails  of  a  blue  coat,  with  rather  more  than  theu'  proper  comple- 
ment of  bright  brass  buttons,  while  drab  gaiters  and  shorts  com- 
pleted the  costume. 

The  moment,  however,  I  beheld  the  countenance  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  question,  I  recognized  the  never-to-be-mistaken  mole  at 
the  tip  of  the  nose  of  my  late  coach  companion  to  London.  The 
recognition  seemed  mutual,  for  no  sooner  did  he  perceive  me  than 
he  stopped  short,  and  pointed  straight  at  me  with  a  stout  silver- 
mounted  bamboo  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  uttering  a  sonorous 
"Umph  !"  as  he  did  so;  to  Avhich  somewhat  unusual  mode  of  salu- 
tation may  be  attributed  Coleman's  doubts  as  to  his  sanity. 

"Who'd  ever  have  thought  of  meeting  you  at  Helmstone,  I 
shoiild  like  to  know  ?"  exclaimed  he  in  a  tone  of  astonishment. 

"I  was  going  to  say  the  same  thing  to  you,  sir,"  rephed  I:  "I 
came  dovm.  here  the  very  day  on  which  we  travelled  together." 

"  Umph !  I  came  the  next :  well,  and  what  are  you  doing  now 
you  are  here  ?  Schoolmaster  hves  here,  I  suppose — Tutor,  you  call 
him,  though,  don't  you  ?  " 

I  informed  him  of  my  Tutor's  name  and  residence,  when  he 
continued — 

"  Umph  !  I  know  him  ;  veiy  good  man,  too  good  to  be  plagued 
by  a  set  of  tiresome  boys — men,  though,  you  call  yourselves,  don't 
you?    Umph  !  Is  he  a  man  too  ?"  he  inquired,  pointing  to  Coleman. 

"I've  been  a  man  these  seventeen  years,  sir,"  replied  Coleman. 

"  Umph,  a  man  seventeen  years  ago !  a  baby,  more  likely :  what 
does  he  mean  ?  what  does  he  mean  ?  " 

I  explained  that  he  probably  intended  a  pun  upon  his  name, 
which  was  Coleman. 

"  A  pun,  Umph  ?  he  makes  puns,  does  he  ?  funny  boy,  funny 
boy,  I  dare  say.  How  does  the  Doctor  like  that,  though  ?  ISIake 
puns  to  him,  he'd  punish  you,  Umph  ?  Stupid  things  puns — made 
one  myself  then,  though — -just  like  me.  Well,  give  the  Doctor  my 
comphments — Mr.  Frampton's — I  Hve  at  No.  10  Castle-street, — 
he  knows  me,  and  ask  him  to  let  you  come  and  dine  with  me  next 
week  bring  funny  boy  too,  if  he  likes  to  come ;"  and  away  he 
posted,  muttering  "  Umph  !  plaguing  myself  about  a  pack  of  boys, 
when  I  might  be  quiet — just  Kke  me ! " 

We  did  not  fail  to  dehver  Mr.  Frampton's  message  to  Dr.  Mild- 
man  on  our  return  home,  who  willingly  gave  us  the  requhed 
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permission,  saying  that  liu  knew  but  littlu  of  the  old  gentleman 
jM-rsuiKiUy,  thougli  he  had  resided  for  suveral  years  at  Hchnstone, 
but  that  he  was  universally  rt'oi)ected,  in  sj)ite  of  his  eecentricities, 
and  was  reported  to  have  spent  great  part  of  his  hfc  abroad.  The 
next  time  I  met  my  new  friend,  he  repeated  his  invitation  to  Cole- 
man imd  mysell',  and,  on  the  day  appointed,  gave  us  an  excellent 
diimer,  with  quite  as  much  wine  as  we  knew  what  to  do  with  ; 
amused  and  interested  us  with  sundry  well-told  anecdotes  of  adven- 
tiires  he  had  met  with  during  his  residence  in  foreign  lands,  and 
dismissed  \is  at  nine  o'clock  with  a  tip  of  a  guinea  each,  and  an 
injunction  to  come  and  see  him  again  whenever  we  pleased. 

For  many  succeeding  weeks  nothing  of  any  particular  moment 
occurred  to  iiiti-rrupt  the  even  tenour  of  the  new  course  of  hfe  I 
had  entered  upon.  The  liking  which  Oaklands  seemed  to  have 
taken  to  me  at  first  sight  soon  ripened  into  a  warm  friendship, 
which  continued  daily  to  increase  on  my  part,  as  the  many  noble 
and  lovable  qualities  of  his  disposition  appeared,  one  by  one,  from 
behind  the  veil  of  indolence  which,  till  one  knew  him  well,  effec- 
tiially  concealed  them.  Coleman,  though  too  volatile  to  make  a 
real  fiiend  of,  was  a  very  agreeable  companion,  and,  if  it  were  ever 
possible  to  get  him  to  be  serious  for  a  minute,  showed  that  beneath 
the  frivolity  of  his  manner  lay  a  basis  of  clear  good  sense  and  right 
feeling,  which  only  required  calluig  forth  to  render  him  a  much 
higher  character  than  he  appeared  at  present.  For  the  rest,  I  was 
alternately  bullied  and  patronized  by  Lawless,  (though  he  never 
ventured  on  the  fonner  line  of  conduct  when  Oaklands  was  present,) 
while  Cinnberland,  outwardly  professing  great  regard  for  me,  never 
let  slip  an  opportunity  of  showing  me  an  ill-natm"ed  turn,  when  he 
could  contrive  to  do  so  without  committing  himself  openly. 

A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  MuUins  only  served  to  place 
beyond  a  doulit  the  fact  of  his  being  a  most  unmitigated,  and  not 
over-amiable,  fool.  The  word  is  a  strong  one,  but  I  fear  that,  if  I 
■were  to  use  a  milder  term,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  truth. 

For  my  Tutor  I  soon  began  to  conceive  the  warmest  feelings  of 
regard  and  esteem  ;  in  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  know  him  well,  and 
not  to  love  him.  Simple  as  a  child  in  everything  relating  to  worhlly 
matters,  he  united  the  deepest  learning  to  the  most  elevated  piety, 
while  the  thoroughly  practical  character  of  his  reUgion,  carried,  as 
it  was,  into  all  the  minor  details  of  every-day  life,  imparted  a  gen- 
tleness and  benignity  to  his  manner  which  seemed  to  elevate  him 
above  the  level  of  ordinary  mortals.     If  he  had  a  fault  (I  suppose, 
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merely  for  the  sake  of  proving  him  human,  I  mnst  allow  him  one,) 
it  was  a  want  of  moral  courage,  which  made  it  so  disagreeable  lo 
him  to  find  fault  with  any  of  us,  that  he  would  now  and  then  allow 
evils  to  exist,  which  a  httle  more  firmness  and  decision  might  have 
prevented ;  but,  had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  would  have  been  quite 
perfect,  and  perfection  is  a  thing  not  to  be  met  with  in  this  life. 

Ciunberland,  after  the  eventftil  evening  on  which  he  acted  as 
peacemaker  between  Lawless  and  Oaklands,  had  persevered  steadily 
in  his  endeavour  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  latter;  and,  by 
taking  advantage  of  his  weak  point,  his  indolence  and  dislike  of 
trouble,  had,  at  length,  succeeded  in  making  Oaklands  believe  him 
essential  to  his  comfort.  Thus,  though  there  was  not  the  smallest 
sympathy  between  them,  a  sort  of  alhance  was  established,  which 
gave  Cumberland  exactly  the  opportunities  he  required  for  putting 
into  execution  certain  schemes  which  he  had  formed.  Of  what 
these  schemes  consisted,  and  how  far  they  succeeded,  wiU  appear  in 
the  course  of  this  veracious  history. 

The  winter  months,  after  favouring  us  ^vith  rather  more  than 
our  due  allowance  of  frost  and  snow,  had  at  length  passed  away, 
and  March,  having  come  in  hke  a  lion,  appeared  determined,  after 
the  fashion  of  Bottom  the  weaver,  "  to  roar  that  it  would  do  any 
man's  heart  good  to  hear  him,"  and  to  kick  up  a  thorough  dust  ere 
he  would  condescend  to  go  out  like  a  lamb,  albeit,  in  the  latter 
state,  he  might  have  made  a  shilling  per  pound  of  himself  at  any 
market,  had  he  felt  suicidally  inchned. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  said  Oaklands  to  me,  as,  for  the  third  time, 
we  were  obhged  to  turn  round  and  cover  our  eyes,  to  avoid  being 
blinded  by  the  cloud  of  dust  which  a  strong  east  -wind  was  driving 
directly  in  our  faces ;  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  tires  one  hke 
walking  against  a  high  wind.  A  quarter  to  three,"  added  he,  taking 
out  his  watch.  "  I  have  an  appointment  at  three  o'clock.  Will 
you  walk  with  me  ?     I  must  turn  up  here." 

I  assented ;  and,  turning  a  comer,  we  proceeded  up  a  narrow 
street,  where  the  houses,  in  a  great  measure,  protected  us  from  the 
wind.  After  walking  some  httle  distance  in  silence,  Oaklands  again 
addressed  me — 

"  Frank,  did  you  ever  play  at  bUhards  ?  " 

I  repHed  in  the  negative. 

"  It's  a  game  I've  rather  a  liking  for,"  continued  he  ,  "  we  have 
a  table  at  Heathfield,  and  my  father  and  I  often  played  when  the 
weather  was  too  bad  to  get  out .  I  used  to  beat  the  old  gentleman 
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CJisily  though  at  last,  till  I  found  out  one  day  he  did  not  lialf  like 
it,  so  then  1  was  ol)li;jr('d  to  make  shocking  mistakes,  every  now  and 
then,  to  give  him  a  chance  of  winning ;  anybody  else  would  have 
found  me  out  in  a  minute,  for  I  am  the  worst  hand  in  the  world  at 
playing  the  hj'pocrite,  but  my  father  is  the  most  unsuspicious  crea- 
ture breathing.  Oh '  he  is  such  a  dear  old  man.  You  must  come 
and  stay  with  us,  Frank,  and  learn  to  know  him  and  love  him — 
he'd  delight  in  you — you  are  just  the  sort  of  fellow  he  likes." 

"  Tliere's  notliing  I  should  like  better,"  answered  I,  "  if  I  can  get 
leave  from  head-tjuarters ;  but  why  did  you  want  to  know  if  I 
played  at  Ijilliards  V" 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  playing  a  good  deal  hitely  with  Cumberland, 
who  seems  very  fond  of  the  game,  and  I'm  going  to  meet  hun  at 
the  rooms  in  F Street  to-day ;  so  I  thought,  if  you  knew  any- 
thing of  the  game,  you  might  like  to  come  with  me." 

"  Cumberland  is  a  first-rate  player,  isn't  he  ?"  asked  I. 

"No,  I  do  not  think  so:  we  play  very  evenly,  I  should  say;  but 
we  are  to  have  a  regular  match  to-day,  to  decide  which  is  the  best 
player." 

"  Do  you  play  for  money  ?" 

"  Just  a  trifle  to  give  an  interest  to  the  game,  notliing  more," 
replied  Oaklands  ;  "  otir  match  to-day  is  for  a  five-pound  note." 

I  must  confess  that  I  covdd  not  help  feeling  extremely  uneasy  at 
the  information  Oaklands  had  just  given  me.  The  recollection  of 
what  Coleman  had  said  concerning  some  gaming  affiiir  in  which 
Cumberland  was  supposed  to  have  behaved  dishonoiu-ably,  com- 
bined with  a  sort  of  general  notion,  wliich  seemed  to  prevail,  that 
he  was  not  exactly  a  safe  person  to  have  much  to  do  ^\-ith,  might  in 
some  degree  account  for  this;  still  I  always  felt  a  kind  of  instinctive 
dislike  and  mistrust  of  Cumberland,  which  led  me  to  avoid  him  as 
much  as  possible  on  my  own  accomit.  In  the  present  instance, 
when  the  danger  seemed  to  threaten  my  friend,  this  feeling  assumed 
a  vague  character  of  fear ;  "  and  yet,"  reasoned  I  with  myself, 
"  what  is  there  to  dread  ?  Oaklands  has  plenty  of  money  at  his 
command ;  besides,  he  says  they  play  pretty  evenly,  so  that  he 
must  ■\nn  nearly  as  often  as  Cumberland ;  then,  he  is  older  than  I 
am,  and  of  course  must  be  better  able  to  judge  what  is  right  or 
WTong  for  him  to  do."  However,  rememljering  the  old  adage,  that 
"  lookers-on  see  most  of  the  game,"  I  determined,  for  once,  to  ac- 
company him ;  I  therefore  told  him  that,  though  I  could  not  play 
myself,  it  would  be  an  amusement  to  me  to  watch  them,  and  that, 
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if  he  had  no  objection,  I  would  go  -with  him,  to  which  proposition 

he  Avillingly  agreed.     As  we  tm-ned  into  F Street,  we  were 

joined  by  Cumberland,  who,  as  I  fancied,  did  not  seem  best  pleased 
at  seeing  me,  nor  did  the  scowl  which  passed  across  his  brow,  on 
hearing  I  was  to  accompany  them,  tend  to  lessen  this  impression. 
He  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  make  any  opposition  to  the  plan, 
merely  remarking  that,  as  I  did  not  play  myself,  he  thought  I  should 
find  it  rather  didl.  After  proceeding  about  half  way  down  the 
street,  Cumberland  stopped  in  front  of  a  small  cigar-shop,  and, 
turning  towards  a  private  door,  on  which  was  a  brass  plate  with 
the  word  "Billiards"  engraved  on  it,  knocked,  and  was  admitted. 
Leading  the  way  up  a  dark,  narrow  staircase,  he  opened  a  green 
baize  door  at  the  top,  and  ushered  us  into  a  tolerably  large  room, 
lighted  by  a  sky-hght,  immediately  imder  which  stood  the  billiard- 
table.  On  one  side  was  placed  a  rack,  containing  a  foraiidable 
arrangement  of  cues,  maces,  &c.,  Avhile  at  the  farther  end  two  small 
dials,  with  a  brass  hand  in  the  centre  for  the  ptu'pose  of  marking 
the  scores  of  the  different  players,  were  fixed  against  the  wall.  As 
we  entered,  two  persons  who  were  apparently  performing  certain 
intricate  manoeuvres  with  the  balls  by  Avay  of  practice,  immediately 
left  off  playing,  and  came  towards  us.  One  of  these,  a  little  man, 
with  small  keen  grey  eyes,  and  a  quick  restless  manner,  which  m- 
voluntarily  reminded  one  of  a  hungTy  rat,  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
"Slipsey,"  and  proved  to  be  the  billiard-marker;  his  companion 
was  a  tall  stout  personage,  with  a  very  red  face,  rather  handsome 
features,  large  white  teeth,  and  a  profusion  of  bushy  whiskers, 
moustaches,  and  imperial  of  a  dark-brown  colour.  His  dress  con- 
sisted of  a  blue  mihtary  frock  coat,  which  he  wore  open,  to  display 
a  crimson  plush  waistcoat  and  tliick  gold  watch-chain,  while  his 
costume  was  completed  by  a  pair  of  black  and  white  plaid  trowsers, 
made  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion,  with  a  broad  stripe  do-nni  the 
outside  of  the  leg.  Tliis  personage  swaggered  up  to  Cumberland, 
and  with  a  manner  composed  of  impertinent  famiharity  and  awk- 
wardness, addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

"How  d'ye  do,  ]\Ir.  Ciunberland?  hope  T  see  you  well,  sii'. 
Terrible  bad  day,  gentlemen,  don't  you.  think  ?  dusty  enough  to 
pepper  the  devil,  as  we  used  to  say  in  Spain,  hey  ?  Going  to  have 
a  touch  at  the  rolley-polleys,  I  suppose." 

"  We  shall  be  distm-bing  you,  Captain  Spicer,"  said  Cumberland, 
who,  I  thought,  had  tact  enough  to  perceive  that  his  friend's  free 
and  easy  manner  Avas  the  reverse  of  acceptable  to  Oaklands. 
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"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  was  tlic  reply;  "it  was  so  terrible  un- 
plcasiint  out  of  doors,  that,  as  I  happened  to  be  going  by,  I  thought 
I'd  look  in,  to  see  if  there  was  anything  up ;  and  as  the  Uible  was 
lying  idle,  I  got  knocking  the  balls  about  with  little  Slipsey  here, 
just  to  keep  one's  hand  in,  you  know." 

"  Well,  then,  we  had  better  begin  at  once,"  said  Cumberland,  to 
which  Oaklands  assented  rather  coldly. 

As  he  was  pulling  off  his  great-coat,  he  whispered  to  me,  "  If 
that  man  stays  here  long,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  stand  it :  his 
familiarity  is  unbearable ;  there  is  nothing  tires  me  so  much  as 
being  oljliged  to  be  civil  to  those  kind  of  people." 

"  How  is  it  to  be  ?"  said  Cumberland,  "  whoever  wins  four  games 
out  of  seven  is  the  conqueror,  wasn i  that  it?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so,"  was  Oaklands'  reply. 

"  A  very  sporting  match,  'pon  my  life,"  observed  the  Captain  ; 
"  are  the  stakes  high  ?" 

"  Oh  no !  a  mere  nothing:  five,  or  ten  poimds,  did  we  say?" 
inquired  Cumberland. 

"  Just  as  you  like,"  replied  Oaklands,  carelessly. 

"Ten  pounds,  by  all  means,  I  should  say;  five  pounds  is  so 
shocking  small,  don't  you  think?  not  worth  playing  for?"  said  the 
Captain. 

"  Ten  let  it  be  then,"  said  Cumberland ;  and  after  a  few  pre- 
liminaries they  began  playing. 

I  did  not  understand  the  game  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  various  chances  of  the  match,  nor  would  it 
probably  greatly  interest  the  reader  were  I  to  do  so.  Suffice  it, 
then,  to  state,  that,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  Oaklands,  disgusted  by 
the  vulgar  impertinence  of  the  Captain,  (if  Captain  he  was,)  thought 
the  whole  thing  a  bore,  and  played  carelessly.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Cumberland  won  the  first  two  games.  This  put  Oaklands 
upon  his  mettle,  and  he  won  the  third  and  fourth  ;  the  fifth  was 
hardly  contested,  Oaklands  evidently  plajang  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  Cumberland  also  taking  pains ;  but  it  struck  me  as  singular 
that,  in  each  game,  hi<i  play  seemed  to  depend  i;pon  that  of  his 
adversary.  "NMien  Oaklands  first  began,  Cumberland  certainly  beat 
him,  but  not  by  many ;  and,  as  he  became  interested,  and  his  play 
improved,  so  in  the  same  ratio  did  Cumberland's  keep  pace  with  it. 
Of  course,  there  might  be  nothing  in  this  ;  the  same  causes  that 
affected  the  one  might  influence  the  other ;  but  the  idea  having 
once  occurred  to  me,  I  determined  to  watch  the  proceedings  still 
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more  closely,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  make  up  my  mind  on  the  point. 
After  a  very  close  contest  Oaklands  also  won  the  fifth  game;  in  the 
sixth  he  missed  a  difficult  stroke,  after  which  he  played  carelessly, 
apparently  intending  to  reserve  his  strength  for  the  final  struggle, 
so  that  Cumberland  won  it  easily.  Each  had  now  won  three  games, 
and  on  the  event  of  the  seventh  depended  the  match.  Again  did 
Oaklands,  who  was  evidently  deeply  interested,  use  his  utmost  skill, 
and  his  play,  which  certainly  was  very  good,  called  forth  frequent 
eulogiums  from  the  Captain,  who  offered  to  bet  unheard-of  sums  on 
the  certainty  of  his  winning,  (which,  as  there  was  no  one  in  the 
room  at  all  likely  to  accept  his  offer,  was  a  very  safe  and  innocent 
amusement,)  and  again, ^ar?  pass?;,  did  Cumberland's  skill  keep  pace 
with  his.  After  playing  neck  and  neck,  tUl  nearly  the  end  of  the 
game,  Cumberland  gained  a  slight  advantage,  which  produced  the 
following  state  of  affairs : — It  was  Oakland's  turn  to  play,  and  the 
balls  were  placed  in  such  a  position,  that  by  a  brilliant  stroke  he 
might  vnn  the  game,  but  it  required  great  skill  to  do  so.  If  he 
failed,  the  chances  were  so  much  in  Cumberland's  favour  as  to  ren- 
der his  success  almost  a  certainty.  It  was  an  anxious  moment :  for 
my  own  part,  I  felt  as  if  I  scarcely  dared  breathe,  and  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  throbbing  of  my  own  heart,  while  the  Captain,  after 
having  most  hberally  offered  to  bet  five  hundred  pounds  to  five 
pence  that  he  did  it,  remained  silent  and  motionless  as  a  statue, 
watching  the  proceedings,  with  his  eye-glass  screwed  after  some 
mysterious  fashion  into  the  corner  of  his  eye.  And  now,  carefully 
and  deliberately,  Oaklands  pointed  his  cue, — his  elbow  was  draAvn 
back  for  the  stroke, — for  the  last  time  his  eye  appeared  to  measure 
and  calculate  the  precise  spot  he  must  strike  to  produce  the  desired 
effect, — when  suddenly,  and  at  the  exact  moment  in  which  the  cue 
struck  the  ball,  a  sonorous  sneeze  from  the  rat-like  billiard-marker 
resounded  through  the  room ;  as  a  necessary  consequence,  Oaklands 
gave  a  slight  start  and  missed  his  stroke.  The  confusion  that  ensued 
can  "  better  be  imagined  than  described,"  as  the  newspapers  always 
say  about  the  return  from  Epsom.  With  an  exclamation  of  anger 
and  disappointment  Oaklands  turned  away  from  the  table,  while 
the  Captain  began  storming  at  Slipsey,  whom  he  declared  himself 
ready  to  kick  till  all  was  blue,  for  the  trifling  remuneration  of  half 
a  farthing.  The  marker  himself  apologized,  with  great  contrition, 
for  his  delinquency,  which  he  declared  was  quite  involuntary,  at 
the  same  time  asserting  that,  to  the  best  of  his  behef,  the  gentleman 
had  made  his  stroke  befo7'e  he  sneezed ;  this  Oaklands  denied,  and 
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appealed  to  Cumberland  for  his  opinion.  After  trying  in  various 
•ways  to  avoid  giving  a  direct  answer,  and  apj)caling,  in  his  tiuTi,  to 
Captain  Spicer,  (who  was  so  intensely  positive  that  the  sneeze  liad 
preceded  the  stroke,  that  he  was  willing  to  back  his  opinion  to  any 
amount,)  Cumlicrland  very  unwillingly  owned  that,  if  he  w;is  forced 
to  say  what  he  thought,  he  believed  Oaklands  had  made  his  stroke 
before  the  sneeze  caused  him  to  start,  but  that  it  was  a  near  thing, 
and  he  might  very  possibly  be  mistaken.  This  was  quite  enough 
for  Oaklands,  who  declared  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
begged  Cumberland  to  play,  which,  with  some  apparent  reluctance, 
he  did,  and,  as  was  almost  a  matter  of  certainty,  proved  the  con- 
queror. 

"  Ton  my  life,  in  all  my  experience,  I  never  knew  a  gentleman 
lose  a  match  in  such  a  tremendously  unfortunate  w.ay,"  observed 
the  Captain.  "  I  am  certain  that  if  you  had  not  been  llumed,  Mx. 
Oaklands,  sir,  you  could  have  done  the  trick  as  clean  as  a  whistle. 
Allow  me  to  place  the  balls  as  they  were  then — I  know  how  they 
stood  to  a  nicety — there,  that's  it  to  a  demi-semi  fraction ;  oblige 
me,  sir,  just  as  a  personal  favour,  by  trying  the  stroke  once  more." 

Tluxs  invoked,  Oaklands  approached  the  table,  and,  without  a 
moment's  deliberation,  struck  the  ball,  and  succeeded  in  doing  with 
perfect  ease  the  very  thing  which  a  minute  before  would  have  won 
him  ten  pounds. 

"  There  !  I  w-as  super  certain  you  could  do  it ;  the  match  was 
yours,  sir,  as  safe  as  the  bank,  if  that  wretched  little  abortion  there 
hadn't  made  that  disgusting  noise.  Play  liim  again,  sir  ;  play  him 
again :  Mr.  Cumberland's  a  pretty  player,  a  very  pretty  player;  but 
you're  too  strong  for  him,  Mr.  Oaklands ;  it's  my  firm  conviction 
you're  too  strong  for  him." 

"  "WHiat  do  you  say  to  giving  me  my  revenge,  Cumberland  ? " 
asked  Oaklands. 

"  Oh !  /  can  have  no  possible  objection,"  replied  Cumberland, 
with  the  slightest  imaginable  assumption  of  superiority  in  his  tone, 
which  annoyed  my  ear,  and  which  I  felt  sure  would  produce  the 
same  effect  upon  Oaklands.  The  next  game  Oaklands  won ;  and 
they  continued  to  play  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  -with  various  suc- 
cess, and  for  what  appeared  to  me  very  high  stakes.  I  calculated 
that,  by  the  time  they  left  off,  Oaklands  mu.st  have  lost  more  than 
thirty  pounds  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  to  a  siq>erficial  obsen'er  he 
appeared  to  be  the  better  player  of  the  two :  he  certainly  made  the 
most  biilliant  strokes,  but  he  also  made  blunders,  and  failed  now 
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and  then;  while  Cumberland's  score  mounted  up  without  one's 
exactly  knowing  how ;  he  never  seemed  to  be  playing  particularly 
well,  and  yet  there  was  always  something  easy  for  him  to  do;  Avhile, 
when  Oaklands  had  to  play,  the  balls  got  into  such  awkward  posi- 
tions that  it  appeared  as  if  they  were  leagued  against  him. 

Besides  this,  many  things  concurred  to  strengthen  me  in  my  pre- 
conceived idea,  that  Cumberland  was  accommodating  his  play  to 
that  of  Oaklands,  Avhom,  I  felt  certain,  he  could  have  beaten  easUy, 
if  he  had  been  so  inclined.  If  this  were  really  the  case,  the  only 
conclusion  one  could  come  to  was,  that  the  whole  tiling  was  a  regu- 
larly arranged  plot :  the  object  of  which  was  to  win  as  much  as  he 
could  of  Oaklands'  money.  The  marker's  sneeze  too  occurring  so 
very  opportunely  for  Cumberland's  interest ;  and  the  presence  of 
the  Captain,  who,  by  his  eulogiums  on  Oaklands'  skill,  had  excited 
him  to  continue  playing,  while,  by  his  observations  and  advice,  he 
had  endeavom-ed  (whenever  it  was  possible)  to  raise  the  amoimt  of 
the  stakes ;  all  this  favoured  my  view  of  the  case.  Still  these  were 
but  suspicions,  for  I  was  utterly  without  proof:  and  could  I  on 
mere  suspicion  tell  Oaklands  that  he  was  a  dupe,  and  Cumberland 
a  knave  ?  No,  this  would  never  do ;  so  I  determined,  as  people 
generally  do  when  they  are  at  their  mts'  end,  and  can  hit  on  nothing 
better,  to  wait  and  see  what  time  would  brmg  forth,  and  act  accord- 
ing to  cii'cmnstances. 

Should  any  of  my  readers  think  such  penetration  unnatm-al  in  a 
boy  of  my  age,  brought  up  in  a  quiet  country  parsonage,  let  them 
remember,  that,  though  utterly  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world, 
I  was  what  is  called  a  quick,  sharp  boy ;  that  I  had  been  informed 
Cumberland  was  not  a  person  to  be  trusted,  nay,  that  he  was 
known  to  have  cheated  some  yoimg  man  before ;  and  that,  more- 
over, my  very  unworldliness  and  ignorance  increased  my  suspicions, 
inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  me,  that  playing  billiards,  at  a  public 
table,  for  what  I  considered  large  sums  of  money,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  gambUng ;  and  gambhng  I  viewed  in  the  hght  of  a 
patent  twenty-devil-power  man-trap,  fresh  baited,  (in  the  present 
case  \vith  a  bilhard  cue  and  bails,)  by  the  claws  of  the  evil  One 
himself;  consequently,  I  was  prepared  to  view  everything  that 
passed  with  the  greatest  mistrust ;  and,  in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  I 
must  have  been  blind,  not  to  have  perceived  something  of  what  was 
going  on. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

GOOD  RESOLUTIONS. 

"  Blest  are  those 
Whoso  blood  and  judgTiiciit  are  so  well  commingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortiine's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please. — Ilamht. 

There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft. — S'avnl  Song. 

As  we  were  preparing  to  take  our  departure,  I  observed  the 
Captain  exchange  glances  -with  Cumberland,  who  turned  to  Oak- 
lands,  sajnng — 

"  Don't  wait  for  me  ;  I  have  one  or  two  places  to  call  at  in  my 
way  back,  and  I  shall  only  make  you  late  ; — when  you  get  home, 
give  Thomas  a  hint  to  keep  back  dinner  five  minutes  or  so, — old 
Mildman  won't  say  anything  about  it,  if  he  fancies  it's  the  servant's 
fault." 

To  this  Oaklands  replied,  "  that  it  was  rather  a  shame,  but  he'd 
see  what  he  coidd  do  for  once  ; "  and,  with  a  very  distant  bow  to 
the  Captain,  we  left  the  room.  As  soon  as  we  were  in  the. street, 
Oaklands  accosted  me  with, 

"  Well,  Frank,  what  do  you  think  of  billiards  ?" 

"  AMiy,"  replied  I,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "  as  to  the  game 
itself,  it's  a  very  pretty  game,  and  when  you  can  play  well,  I  have 
no  doubt  a  very  interesting  one  ;  too  much  so,  perhaps." 

"  Too  interesting !  why,  that's  the  beauty  of  it ;  almost  every 
other  game  is  a  bore,  and  tires  one,  becai'ise  one  does  not  get  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  forget  the  trouble  of  it ;  what  can  you  mean 
by  too  interesting?" 

"You  won't  be  angry  at  Avhat  I  am  going  to  say,  Avill  you?"  said 
I,  looking  up  in  his  face. 

"  Angry  \v\i\\  you,  my  deal"  boy  !  no  fear  of  that ;  always  say 
just  what  you  think  to  me,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  disagreeable, 
why  it  can't  be  helped  ;  I  would  rather  hear  a  disagreeable  truth 
from  a  friend  any  day,  than  have  it  left  for  some  ill-natured  person 
to  bring  out,  when  he  wants  to  annoy  me." 

"  All  I  meant  to  say  was  this,"  I  replied  ;  "  it  seems  to  me  that 
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you  get  so  much  excited  by  the  game,  that  you  go  on  playmg 
longer,  and  for  higher  stakes,  than  you  intended  to  do  when  you 
began, — sm-ely,"  continued  I,  "  it  cannot  be  right  to  lose  such  sums 
of  money  merely  for  amusement ;  is  it  not  gambluig  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  Frank,"  replied  Oaklands,  after  a  short 
pause,  during  wliich  he  had  apparently  been  revolving  the  matter 
in  his  mind ;  "  when  one  comes  to  thmk  seriously  about  it,  it  is  a 
most  miprofitable  way  of  getting  rid  of  one's  money;  you  will 
scarcely  credit  it,"  continued  he,  half  smiling,  "but  I  declare  to  you 
I  have  been  playing  almost  every  day  for  the  last  two  months." 
"  So  long  as  that  ?  "  interrupted  I,  aghast. 

"  There  or  thereabouts,"  said  Oaklands,  laughmg  at  the  tone  of 
horror  in  which  I  had  spoken  ;  "  but  I  was  going  to  say,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  that  till  this  moment,  (looking  upon  it  merely  as  an 
amusement,  something  to  keep  one  from  going  to  sleep  over  a  news- 
paper in  that  vile  reading-room,)  I  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
consider  whether  there  was  any  right  or  Avrong  in  the  matter.  I  am 
very  much  obUged  to  you  for  the  hint,  Frank ;  I'U  think  it  all  over 
to-night,  and  see  how  much  I  owe  IMaster  Cumberland,  and  I'll  tell 
you  to-morrow  what  conclusion  I  have  come  to.  I  hate  to  do  anything 
in  a  hiu-ry — even  to  think ;  one  must  take  time  to  do  that  well." 

We  had  now  reached  home,  and  mindfbl  of  his  promise,  Oak- 
lands begged  Tliomas  to  use  his  interest  with  the  cook,  for  the 
purpose  of  postponing  dinner  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  give 
Ctunberland  a  chance  of  being  ready — to  which  Thomas  repHed, 

"  Very  well,  sir,  anything  to  obHge  you,  ISIr.  Oaklands,"  mutter- 
ing to  himself  as  he  went  off,  "wonder  what  that  chap  Cumberland 
is  up  to  now '.  no  good,  I'll  be  bound." 

In  another  minute  we  heard  his  voice  in  the  lower  regions, 
exclaiming — 

"  I  say.  Cook,  mustn't  dish  up  for  the  next  ten  minutes ;  Master 
ain't  quite  finished  his  next  Sunday's  sermon — he's  got  hitched  just 
at  thirdly  and  lastly,  and  mustn't  be  distui-bed;  not  on  no  account ;" 
— ^which  produced  from  that  functionary  the  following  pathetic 
rejoinder : — 

"  Then,  it's  hall  hup  -wdth  the  pigeon  pie,  for  it  will  be  burnt  as 
black  as  my  blessed  shoe  by  that  time  ! " 

As  I  was  descending  the  stall's,  ready  to  go  out,  the  next  day, 
Oaklands  called  me  into  his  room,  and  closing  the  door,  said, 

"  Well,  Fairlegh,  I  have  thought  over  all  you  said  yesterday, — 
made  up  my  mind — and  acted  upon  it." 
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"Bravo!"  replied  T,  "I  am  so  gla<l,  for,  whenever  yoii  will 
hut  rouse  yourself,  you  are  sure  to  act  more  rightly  and  sensibly 
than  anybody  else ;  but  what  have  you  done  now  ?  Let  me  hear 
all  about  it." 

"  Oh,  nothing  very  wonderful,"  answered  Oaklands  ;  "  when  I 
came  to  look  at  my  pocket-book,  I  found  I  had  lost,  from  first  to 
last,  above  £150." 

"  Good  gracious !"  cried  I,  aghast  at  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  ; 
"what  will  you  do?" 

Oaklands  smiled  at  my  look  of  horror,  and  continued, — 

"  About  £100  of  this  I  still  owe  Cinnberland,  for,  after  my  ready 
money  was  gone,  I  merely  set  down  on  paper  all  I  won  or  lost,  as  he 
said  I  could  pay  him  at  any  time,  just  as  it  suited  me  best ;  and  I 
thought  I  would  wait  till  I  got  my  next  quarter's  allowance,  pay  him 
out  of  that,  and  be  very  economical  ever  after.  Well,  when  I  saw 
what  the  sums  amounted  to,  I  found  this  plan  certainly  would  not 
answer,  and  that  I  was  getting  into  a  mess ;  so  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  put  an  end  to  the  thing  at  once, — and  sat  down  to  Avrite  to  my 
father,  telling  him  I  had  been  playing  billiards  every  day  for  some 
time  past  with  a  friend,  (of  course  I  did  not  mention  who,)  and  that, 
without  being  at  all  aware  of  it,  my  losses  had  mounted  up  till  I 
owed  him  £100.  I  mentioned  at  the  same  time,  that  I  had  a  pretty 
long  bill  at  Smithson's ;  and  then  went  on  to  say,  that  I  saw  the 
foUy,  if  not  worse  than  folly,  of  what  I  had  been  doing ;  and  that  1 
applied  to  him,  as  the  best  friend  I  had  in  the  world,  (and  I  am 
sure  he  is  too,  Frank,)  to  save  me  from  the  consequences  of  my  own 
imprudence." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  did  that ;  it  was  much  the  wisest  thing," 
interrupted  I. 

"  As  soon  as  I  had  written  my  letter,"  continued  Oaklands,  "  I 
went  to  Cumberland,  and  told  him  that  I  found  I  had  been  going 
on  over  fast, — that  I  owmed  he  was  too  good  a  player  for  me, — and 
that  I  therefore  did  not  mean  to  play  any  more — and  would  pay 
him  as  soon  as  I  received  my  fatlier's  answer." 

"  And  what  did  ho  say  to  that?"  inquired  I. 

"  ^Vliy,  he  seemed  surprised  and  a  little  annoyed,  I  fancied.  lie 
denied  being  the  best  player,  and  begged  I  woidd  not  think  of  paying 
him  yet,  saying  that  I  had  been  unlucky  of  late,  but  that  if  I  would 
go  on  boldly,  luck  was  sure  to  change,  and  that  I  should  most  likely 
win  it  all  Ijack  again." 

"And  you?" 
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"  Oh  !  I  told  him  that  was  the  true  spiiit  of  gambhng  ;  that  I 
did  not  choose  to  owe  so  much  to  any  man  as  I  owed  hun,  and  that 
pay  him  I  would.  Well  then,  he  said,  that  if  I  did  not  like  to 
trouble  my  father  about  such  a  trifle,  and  yet  was  determined  to  pay 
him,  it  could  be  very  easUy  managed.  I  asked,  how  ?  He  hummed 
and  ha'd,  and  at  last  said  that  Smithson  would  advance  me  the 
money  in  a  minu.te — that  I  should  only  have  to  sign  a  receipt  for 
it,  and  need  not  pay  him  for  years — not  till  I  was  of  age,  and  not 
then  if  I  did  not  hke — that  no  one  would  be  any  the  Aviser — and  he 
was  going  on  ■with  more  in  the  same  style,  when  I  stopped  him,  by 
answering  very  abruptly,  that  such  an  arrangement  was  not  to  my 
taste,  and  that  I  was  not  yet  reduced  to  borrowing  money  of  my 
tailor." 

"  Quite  right,  I  am  so  glad  you  told  him  that,"  interposed  I ; 
"  what  did  he  say  then  ?  " 

"  Something  about  not  intending  to  offend  me,  and  its  being  a 
thing  done  every  day." 

"  By  him  perhaps,"  said  I,  recollecting  the  scene  I  had  witnessed 
soon  after  my  arrival. 

"  Why !  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Oaklands. 

"  I'll  tell  you  when  you  have  done,"  replied  I ;  "  but  I  want  to 
know  how  aU  this  ended." 

"  There  was  not  much  more.  He  tried  to  persuade  me  to  go 
again  to-day,  and  play  another  match.  I  told  him  I  was  engaged 
to  ride  with  you.  Then  he  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to  be  angry. 
I  waited  to  see,  and  he  wasn't,  and  so  we  parted." 

"  And  what  thmk  you  of  Cumberland  now  ?"  inquired  I. 

"  I  can't  say  I  altogether  like  the  way  in  which  he  has  behaved 
about  this,"  rephed  Oaklands  ;  "it  certainly  looks  as  if  he  would 
have  had  no  objection  to  win  as  much  as  he  could  from  me,  for  he 
must  have  known  all  along  that  he  was  the  best  player.  It  strikes 
me  that  I  am  well  out  of  the  mess,  and  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
being  so,  too,  old  fellow.' 

*'  Nay,  you  have  to  thank  your  own  energy  and  decision  ;  I  did 
nothing  towards  helping  you  out  of  your  difficulties." 

"  Indeed !  if  a  man  is  walking  over  a  precipice  with  his  eyes 
shut,  is  it  nothing  to  cause  him  to  open  them,  in  order  that  he  may 
see  the  dangers  into  which  the  path  he  is  following  -will  lead  him  ? " 

"  Ah !  Harry,  if  you  Avould  but  exert  yourself,  so  as  to  keep 
your  own  eyes  open" — 

"What  a  wide-awake  fellow  you  would  be!"  interposed  Coleman, 
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who,  after  having  tapped  twice,  without  succeeding  in  making  hiin- 
selt'  heard,  (so  enjrrossed  were  we  by  tlie  conversation  in  which  we 
Avere  engaged,)  liad  in  despair  opened  the  door  in  time  to  overhear 
my  last  remark : — "  I  say,  Gents,  as  Thomas  cidls  us,"  continued 
he,  "  wliat  have  you  been  doing  to  Cumberland,  to  put  him  into 
such  a  charming  temper  ?' 

"  Is  he  out  of  humour  then?"  inquired  Oaklands. 

"  I  should  say,  rather^'''  replied  Coleman,  winking  ironically;  *'he 
came  into  oiu-  room  just  now,  looking  as  black  as  thunder,  and,  aa 
I  know  he  hates  to  be  spoken  to  when  he  is  in  the  sulks,  I  asked 
him  if  you  were  going  to  play  billiards  with  him  to-day." 

Harry  and  I  exchanged  ghmces,  and  Coleman  continued  : 

"  He  lixed  his  eyes  upon  me,  and  stared  as  if  he  would  liave 
felt  greatly  relieved  by  cutting  my  throat,  and  at  last  growled  out, 
*  No;  that  you  were  going  to  ride  with  Fairlegh  ;'  to  which  I  re- 
plied, '  that  it  was  quite  delightful  to  see  what  great  friends  you  had 
become  ; '  whereupon  he  ground  his  teeth  with  rage,  and  told  me, 
'  to  go  to  the  devil  for  a  prating  fool ; '  so  I  answered,  that  I  was 
not  in  want  of  such  an  article  just  at  present,  and  had  not  time  to 
go  so  far  to-day,  and  then  I  came  here  instead.  Oh,  he's  in  no  end 
of  a  rage,  I  know." 

"  And  yoiu-  remarks  would  not  tend  to  soothe  him  much  either," 
said  I.  "  Oaklands  has  jvist  been  telling  him,  he  does  not  mean  to 
play  billiards  again." 

"  Phew  !"  whistled  Coleman,  "  that  was  a  lucky  shot  olniine;  I 
fanci(!d  it  must  have  been  something  about  Oaklands  and  billiards 
that  had  gone  w'rong,  when  I  saw  how  savage  it  made  him.  I  like 
to  rile  Ciunberland  sometimes,  because  he's  always  so  soft  and 
silky ;  he  seems  afraid  of  getting  into  a  good  honest  rage,  lest  he 
shoidd  let  out  something  he  does  not  want  one  to  know.  I  hate 
such  extreme  caution ;  it  always  makes  me  think  tliere  must  be 
sometliing  verj-  wrong  to  be  concealed,  when  people  are  so  mighty 
particular." 

"  You  are  not  quite  a  fool  after  all,  Freddy,"  said  Oaklands, 
encouragingly. 

"  Thank  ye  for  nothing,  Harry  Longlegs,"  replied  Coleman,  skip- 
ping beyond  the  reach  of  Oaklands'  arm. 

A  few  mornings  after  this  conversation  took  place,  Oaklands,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  recess  of  the  window,  (from  which  he  had  ejected 
Lawless  on  the  memorable  evening  of  his  arnval,)  called  me  to  him, 
a;id  asked  in  a  low  totie  of  voice,  whether  I  should  mind  calling  at 
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the  billiard-rooms  -when  I  went  out,  and  papng  a  month's  subscrip- 
tion which  he  owed  there.  He  added,  that  he  did  not  like  going 
himself,  for  fear  of  meeting  Cimiberland  or  the  Captain,  as,  if  they 
pressed  him  to  pluy,  and  he  refused,  (which  he  certaiiJy  should  do,) 
somethmg  disagreeable  might  occur,  which  it  was  quite  as  well  to 
avoid.  In  this  I  quite  agreed,  and  willingly  undertook  the  commis- 
sion. Wliile  we  were  talking,  Thomas  came  into  the  room  with  a 
couple  of  letters,  one  of  which  he  gave  to  Oaldands,  saying,  it  had 
just  come  by  the  post,  wliile  he  handed  the  other  to  Cumberland, 
informing  him  that  the  gentleman  who  brought  it  was  waiting  for 
an  answer.  I  fancied  that  Cumberland  changed  colour  slightly 
when  his  eye  fell  upon  the  writing.  After  rapidly  perusing  the 
note,  he  crushed  it  m  his  hand,  and  flung  it  into  the  fire,  saying, — 

"My  compliments  to  the  gentleman,  and  I'll  be  Avith  him  at  the 
time  he  mentions." 

"  Well,  this  is  kind  of  my  father,"  exclaimed  Oaklands,  looking 
up  with  a  face  beaming  Avith  pleasure ;  "  after  writing  me  the 
warmest  and  most  affectionate  letter  possible,  he  sends  me  an  order 
for  three  hundred  pounds  upon  his  banker,  telling  me  always  to 
apply  to  him  when  I  want  money,  or  get  into  difficulties  of  any 
kind  ;  and  that  if  I  will  promise  him  that  this  shall  be  the  case,  I 
need  never  be  afraid  of  asking  for  too  much,  as  he  shotdd  be  really 
annoyed  were  I  to  stuit  myself." 

"What  a  pattern  for  fathers!"  exclaimed  Coleman,  rubbing  his 
hands.  "  I  only  wish  my  old  dad  would  test  my  obedience  in  that 
sort  of  way ; — I'd  take  care  I  would  not  annoy  him  by  asking  for 
too  little  ;  he  need  not  fret  himself  on  that  account.  Ugh,"  con- 
tinued he,  wdth  a  look  of  intense  disgust,  "it's  qiiite  dreadful  to 
think  what  perverted  ideas  he  has  on  the  subject ;  he  actually  fan- 
cies it  his  business  to  spend  his  money  as  weU  as  to  make  it ,  and 
as  for  sons,  the  less  they  have  the  better,  lest  they  should  get  into 
extravagant  habits,  forsooth  !  I  declare  it's  quite  aggravating  to 
think  of  the  difference  between  people :  a  cheque  for  three  hun- 
dred pounds  from  a  father,  who'U  be  annoyed  if  one  does  not 
always  apply  to  him  for  money  enough  !  Open  the  Avindow  there ! 
I'm  getting  faint ! " 

"  Don't  you  think  there's  a  httle  difference  between  sons  as  well 
as  fathers,  Master  Fred,  eh?"  inquired  Lawless.  "I  should  say 
some  sons  might  be  safely  trusted  with  £300  cheques ;  while 
others  are  certain  to  waste  two  shillings,  and  misapply  sixpence, 
out  of  every  half-crown  they  may  get  hold  of." 
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"  Sir,  I  sconi  your  insinuations ;  sir,  you're  no  gentleman," 
■was  the  reply,  pnxluciiig  (as  was  i)rol)ably  intended)  an  attack 
from  Lawless,  which  Coleman  avoided  for  some  time,  by  dodging 
round  chairs  and  luider  tables.  After  the  chase  had  lasted  for 
several  minutes,  Coleman,  -when  on  the  point  of  being  captured, 
contrived,  by  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  to  substitute  Mullins  in  his 
place,  and  the  affair  ended  by  that  worthy  being  knocked  down  by 
Lawless,  *  for  always  choosing  to  interfere  with  everything,'  and 
being  kicked  up  again  by  Coleman,  *  for  having  prevented  him  from 
properly  vindicating  his  wounded  honour.' 

"  Wlio's  going  near  the  Post  Office,  and  will  put  a  letter  in  for 
me?"  asked  Oaklands. 

"  I  am,"  replied  Cumberland  ;  "  I've  got  one  of  my  own  to  put 
in  also." 

"  Don't  forget  it  or  lose  it,  for  it's  rather  important,"  added  Oak- 
lands  ;  *'  but  I  need  not  caution  you,  you  are  not  one  of  the  hare- 
brained sort ;  if  it  had  been  my  friend  Freddy  now — " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Oaklands,"  said  Coleman,  putting 
on  an  air  of  offended  dignity,  in  wlaich,  though  very  much  exagger- 
ated, there  was  at  the  bottom  the  smallest  possible  spice  of  reality, 
— a  thing,  by  the  way,  one  may  often  observe  in  people  who  have 
a  very  strong  appreciation  of  the  ridiculous,  and  who,  howcA'cr  fond 
they  may  be  of  doing  absurd  things  for  the  sake  of  being  laughed 
at,  do  not  approve  of  their  buffooneries  being  taken  for  granted, — 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir, — ^j'ou  have  formed  a  most  mistaken 
estimate  of  my  character ;  I  beg  to  say,  that  any  affair  I  undertake 
is  certain  to  be  conducted  in  a  very  sedate  and  business-like  man- 
ner. My  prudence  I  consider  miimpeachable ;  and  as  to  steadiness, 
I  flatter  myself  I  go  considerably  a-head  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbui'y  in  that  article.  If  I  hear  you  repeat  such  offensive  remarks, 
I  shall  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  elongating  your  already 
suificiently  prolonged  proboscis." 

"  Come  and  try,"  said  Oaklands,  folding  his  anus  with  an  air  of 
defiance.  Coleman,  reckoning  on  liis  adversary's  dislike  of  exertion, 
and  tru-iing  to  his  own  extreme  quickness  and  activity  to  effect 
his  escap:.'  scot-free,  made  a  feint  of  tiu-ning  away  as  if  to  avoid  the 
contest,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  spring,  leaped  upon  Oaklands, 
and  succeeded  in  just  touching  his  nose.  Tlie  latter  was  however 
upon  his  guard,  and  while,  by  seizing  his  outstretched  arm  witli 
one  hand,  he  prevented  him  from  attaining  his  object,  he  caught 
him  by  the  coat-collar  with  the  other,  and  detained  him  prisoner. 
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"  I've  got  you  this  time,  at  all  events,  Master  Freddy ;  now  what 
shall  I  do  with  you,  to  pay  you  off  for  all  your  impertinence  ? "  said 
Oaklands,  looking  round  the  room  in  search  of  something  suitable 
to  his  purpose.  "  I  have  it,"  continued  he,  as  his  eyes  encountered 
the  bookcase,  which  was  a  large  square-topped,  old-fashioned 
affair,  standing  about  eight  feet  high,  and  the  upper  part  forming 
a  sort  of  glass-fronted  closet,  in  which  the  books  were  arranged 
on  shelves.  "  Great  men  hke  you,  who  go  ahead  of  Arch- 
bishops and  so  on,  should  be  seatod  in  high  places."  So  saying,  he 
lifted  Coleman  in  his  arms,  Avith  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  been  a 
kitten ;  and  stepping  up  on  a  chair  which  stood  near,  seated  him 
on  the  top  of  the  bookcase,  Avith  his  head  touching  the  ceiHng,  and 
his  feet  danghng  about  six  feet  from  the  ground. 

""What  a  horrid  shame!"  said  Coleman;  "come  help  me  doAvn 
again,  Harry,  there's  a  good  feUow." 

"I  help  you  dowm!"  rejoined  Oaklands,  "I've  had  trouble 
enough  in  putting  you  up  I  tliink ;  I'm  a  great  deal  too  much  tired 
to  help  you  down  again." 

"  Well,  if  you  won't,  there's  nobody  else  can,"  said  Coleman, 
"  unless  they  get  a  ladder  or  a  fire-escape, — don't  call  me  proud, 
gentlemen,  if  I  look  do^vn  upon  you  all,  for  I  assure  you  it's  quite 
involuntary  on  my  part." 

"  A  decided  case  of  '  up  aloft : '  he  looks  quite  the  cherub,  does 
he  not  ? "  said  Lawless. 

"They  are  making  game  of  you,  Coleman,"  cried  Mullins, 
grinning. 

"  I  hope  not,"  was  the  reply,  "  for  in  that  case  I  should  be  much 
too  high  to  be  pleasant." 

"  They  ought  to  keep  you  there  for  an  hoiu-  longer  for  that  vile 
pun,"  said  Cmnberland.  "  Is  your  letter  ready,  Oaklands,  for  I 
must  be  going  ?  " 

"  It  is  up  stairs,  I'll  fetch  it,"  rephed  Oaklands,  leaving  the 
room. 

"  Well,  as  it  seems  I  am  here  for  hfe,  I  may  as  well  make  myself 
comfortable,"  said  Coleman,  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
crossed  his  legs  under  him  hke  a  tailor,  and  folding  his  arms, 
leaned  his  back  against  the  wall,  the  picttu'e  of  ease. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  ;  some  one 
said,  "  Come  in,"  and,  without  a  word  of  preparation.  Dr.  Mildman 
entered  the  apartment.  Our  su.rprise  and  consternation  at  this  ap- 
parition may  easUy  be  imagined.     Cumberland  and  Lawless  tried 
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to  carry  it  ull"  hy  ;u>suiuing  aii  easy,  uuembarrassed  air,  as  if  nothing 
particular  AViis  going  on ;  I  felt  strongly  disposed  to  laugh  ;  while 
MuUins  looked  much  more  inclined  to  cry  ;  but  the  expression  of 
Coleman's  face,  alTording  a  regular  series  of  "  dissolving  views,"  of 
varied  emotions,  was  the  "  gem"  of  the  whole  affair.  The  uncon- 
scious cause  of  all  this  excitement,  whose  back  was  tiuned  towards  the 
bookcase,  walked  (juietly  up  to  his  usual  seat,  saying  as  he  did  so, 

*'  Don't  let  me  disturb  you, — I  only  came  to  look  for  my  eye- 
glass, which  I  think  I  must  have  dropped." 

"  I  see  it,  sir,"  said  I,  springing  forward,  and  picking  it  up ; 
"how  lucky  none  of  us  happened  to  tread  on  it  and  break  it !" 

"  Thank  you,  Fairlegh,  it  is  an  old  friend,  and  I  should  have  been 
sorry  to  have  any  harm  happen  to  it,"  replied  he,  as  he  turned  to 
leave  the  room,  without  having  once  raised  his  eyes  from  the 
ground.  Coleman,  who  up  to  this  moment  had  considered  a  dis- 
covery inevitable,  gave  me  a  sign  to  open  the  door,  and,  believing 
the  danger  over,  was  proceeding  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  making  a 
hideous  face  at  his  retiring  tutor,  when  the  bookcase,  affected  no 
doubt  by  the  additional  weight  pkced  upon  it,  suddenly  gave  a 
loxid  crack. 

"Bless  my  heart,"  raid  Dr.  Mildman,  looking  up  in  alarm, 
"  what's  that  ?  Gracious  me  !"  continued  he,  starting  back  as  his 
eyes  encountered  Coleman,  "  there's  something  alive  up  there!  why 
it's — eh?"  continued  he,  levelling  his  newly-restored  eye-glass  at 
the  object  of  his  alarm  ;  "  yes,  it  certainly  is  Coleman ;  pray,  sir,  is 
it  usually  your  '  custom  of  an  afternoon,'  as  Shakspeare  has  it,  to 
sit  pprched  up  there  cross-legged,  like  a  Chinese  mandarin  ?  it's  a 
very  singular  taste." 

"  ^Vhy,  sir,"  replied  Coleman,  for  once  completely  taken  aback, 
"  you  see  I  didn't — that  is,  I  wasn't — I  mean,  if  I  had'nt — I 
shouldn't." 

"  Hum,"  resumed  Dr.  Milduian,  ^vith  whom  he  was  rather  a 
favourite,  and  who,  now  that  he  had  satisfied  himself  it  was  not 
some  wild  animal  he  had  to  deal  with,  was  evidently  amused  by 
Coleman's  embarrassment,  "  that  sentence  of  yours  is  not  particu- 
larly clear  or  explanatory ;  but,"  continued  he,  as  a  new  idea 
occurred  to  him,  "  how  in  the  world  did  you  get  up  there  ?  you 
must  have  flown." 

"  I  didn't  get  up,  I  was — that  is,  he — "  stammered  Coleman, 
remembering  just  in  time  that  he  could  not  explain  without  involv- 
ing Oaklands. 
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"And  how  are  you  ever  to  get  down  again  ?"  said  Dr.  Mildmfin. 

"Has  the  pretty  bu-d  flown  yet?"  cried  Oaklands,  hastily  enter- 
in«-  the  room ;  when,  observing  the  addition  the  party  liad  received 
during  lais  absence,  he  started  back,  murmiu-ing,  in  an  under  tone, 
"  The  old  gentleman,  by  Jove  ! "  Quickly  recovering  liimself,  how- 
ever, he  sprang  upon  a  chaii-,  and  seizing  Coleman  in  his  arms, 
whisked  him  dowTi  with  more  haste  than  ceremony ;  and  going  up 
to  Dr.  IVIildman,  said  respectfully,  "  That  was  a  bit  of  folly  of  mine, 
sir;  I  put  him  up  there  ;  I  merely  did  it  for  a  joke,  and  I  hadn't 
an  idea  you  would  come  in  and  find  him." 

"Never  mind,"  repUed  Dr.  MUdman,  good-natiu:edly,  "as  you 
have  contrived  to  get  him  down  again  safely,  there  is  no  harm 
done;"  adding,  as  he  left  the  room,  "that  young  man  is  as  strong 
as  Hercules.  I  hope  he'll  never  take  it  into  his  head  to  pop  me 
up  anywhere,  for  I  am  sure  he  could  do  it  if  he  chose." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A    DENOUEMENT. 

"Play  not  for  gain  but  sport;  who  plays  for  more 
Than  he  can  lose  with  pleasure,  stakes  bis  heart." 

Ilerbert. 

"If  yon  are  so  bold  as  to  venture  a  blowing-up,  look  closely  to  it!  for  the  plot  lies  deadly 
deep;  •  •  •  but  of  all  things  have  a  care  of  putting  it  in  your  pocket,  •  •  •  and 
if  you  can  shun  it,  read  it  not ;  *  *  *  consider  well  what  you  do,  and  look  to  yourself, 
•    •    •    for  there  is  danger  and  jeopardy  In  it." — Dr.  Eachard. 

In  the  course  of  my  walk  tliat  afternoon,  I  called  at  the  biUiard- 

rooms  in  F Street,  in  order  to  pay  Oaklands'  subscription.     On 

inquiring  for  Mr.  Johnson,  the  proprietor,  I  was  told  that  he  was 
engaged  at  present,  but  that  if  I  did  not  mind  waiting  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  would  be  able  to  attend  to  me.  To  this  I  agreed,  and 
was  shown  into  a  small  room  doAvn  stairs,  which,  from  its  sanded 
floor,  and  a  strong  odour  of  stale  tobacco  which  pervaded  it,  was 
apparently  used  as  a  smoking-room.  It  opened  into  what  seemed 
to  be  a  rather  spacious  apartment,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  a 
glass  half-door,  across  the  lower  panes  of  which  hung  a  green  blind: 
this  door,  on  my  entrance,  was  standing  slightly  ajar.  The  day 
being  cold,  there  was  a  bright  fire  burning  on  the  hearth  j  near 
this  I  seated  myself,  and,  seduced  by  its  drowsy  influence,  fell  into 
a  kind  of  trance,  in  which,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  my  mind 
wandered  away  to  a  far  different  scene,  among  well-kno\\'n  forms  and 
famUiar  faces,  that  had  been  strangers  to  me  now  for  many  a  long 
day.  From  this  day-dream  I  was  aroused  by  sounds,  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  adjoining  apartment,  resolved  themselves,  as  I 
became  more  thoroughly  awake,  into  the  voices  of  two  persons 
apparently  engaged  in  angiy  colloquy. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  a  gi-uff  voice,  Avhich  somehow  seemed  familiar 
to  me — "  I  tell  you  it  is  the  only  chance  for  you ;  you  miist  con- 
trive to  bring  him  here  again,  and  that  ^v•ithout  loss  of  time." 

"  Must  I  again  repeat  that  the  thing  is  impossible  ?"  was  the  reply, 
in  tones  I  knew  but  too  well ;  "  utterly  impossible  ;  when  once  his 
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mind  is  made  up,  and  he  takes  the  trouble  to  exert  himself,  he  is 
immovable  ;  notlung  can  shake  his  determination." 

"  And  is  tlais  your  boasted  skill  and  management?"  rejoined  the 
first  speaker ;  "  how  comes  it,  pray,  that  this  overgrown  child, 
who  seemed  the  other  day  to  be  held  as  nicely  in  leading-strings  as 
need  be, — this  raw  boy,  whose  hot-headedness,  simphcity,  and  in- 
dolence rendered  him  as  easy  a  pigeon  to  pluck  as  one  cotdd  desire; 
how  comes  it,  I  say,  that  he  has  taken  alarm  in  this  sudden  mamier, 
so  as  to  refvise  to  come  here  any  more  ?  you've  bungled  this  matter 
most  shamefully,  su',  and  must  take  the  consequences." 

"  That's  just  the  point  I  cannot  make  out,"  repUed  the  second 
speaker,  who,  as  the  reader  has  probably  discovered,  was  none  other 
than  Cumberland ;  "  it's  easy  enough  for  you  to  lay  it  all  to  my  mis- 
management. Captain  Spicer,  but  I  tell  you  it  is  no  such  thing ; 
did  I  not  accommodate  my  play  to  his,  always  appearing  to  win 
by  some  accident,  so  that  the  fool  actually  beheved  himself  the  better 
player,  while  he  was  losing  firom  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  a  day  ? 
Didn't  I  excite  him,  and  lead  him  on  by  a  mixture  of  flattery  and 
defiance,  so  that  he  often  fancied  he  was  persuading  me  to  play 
against  my  wiU,  and  was  so  ready  to  bet  that  I  might  have  won 
three  times  what  I  have  of  him,  if  you  had  not  advised  me  to  go 
on  quietly,  and  by  degrees  ?  Did  not  you  refuse  when  I  wished 
you  to  take  him  in  hand  yourself,  because  you  said  I  understood 
him  best,  and  managed  him  admu'ably  ?  No,  I  believe  that  detest- 
able young  Fairlegh  is  at  the  bottom  of  it :  I  observed  him  watch- 
ing me  with  that  calm,  steadfast  glance  of  his,  that  I  hated  him  for 
firom  the  first  moment  I  saw  him;  I  felt  certain  some  mischief  would 
arise  from  it." 

"Yes  I"  rephed  Spicer,  "that  was  your  fault  too:  why  did  you 
let  the  other  bring  him  ;  every  fool  knows  that  lookers-on  see  most 
of  the  game." 

"  I  was  afi-aid  to  say  much  against  it,  lest  Oaklands  should  sus- 
pect anything,"  rejoined  Cvunberland ;  "  but  I  Avish  to  Heaven  I 
had  now ;  I  might  have  been  siu'e  no  good  would  come  from  it — 
that  boy  is  my  evil  genius." 

"  I  have  no  time  for  talking  about  geniuses,  and  such  confoimded 
stufiP," observed  Spicer,  angrily,  "so  now  to  business,  IMr.  Cumberland: 
you  are  aware  you  owe  me  two  hundred  pounds,  I  presvmie  ? " 

Cumberland  grumbled  out  an  unwilling  assent,  to  wliich  he 
appended  a  muttered  remark  not  exactly  calculated  to  enhance  the 
Captain's  future  comfort. 
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"Like  a  pood-naturcd  fool,"  continued  Spieer,  "I  agreed  to  wait 
for  my  nioni'y  till  you  liad  done  what  you  could  witli  this  Oak- 
lands." 

"  For  which  forbearance  you  were  to  receive  fifty  pounds  extra, 
besides  anything  you  could  make  out  of  liim  by  private  bets,"  put 
in  Cumberland. 

"  Of  course  I  was  not  going  to  wait  all  that  time  for  my  money 
for  nothing,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  you  have  only  as  yet  paid  me  fifty 
pounds,  you  tell  me  you  can't  persuade  Oaklands  to  play  again,  so 
there's  nothing  more  to  be  got  from  that  quarter,  consequently 
nothing  more  to  wait  for.  I  must  trouble  you,  therefore,  to  pay 
me  the  two  Inmdred  poiuids  at  once  t  for,  to  be  plain  with  you,  it 
won't  do  for  me  to  remain  here  any  longer, — the  air  does  not  agree 
with  my  constitution." 

"  And  where  on  earth  am  I  to  get  two  hundred  pounds  at  a 
minute's  notice?"  said  Cumberland;  "  you  are  as  well  aware  the 
thing  is  impossible  as  I  am." 

"  I  am  aware  of  this,  sir,"  replied  the  Captain  wth  an  oath,  "that 
I'll  have  my  money ;  ay,  and  this  veiy  day  too,  or  I'll  expose  you, 
— curse  me  if  I  don't.  I  know  your  tmcle's  address :  yes !  you  may 
well  turn  pale,  and  gnaw  yoiu-  lip — other  people  can  plot  and 
scheme  as  well  as  youi'self :  if  I'm  not  j^aid  before  I  leave  this 
place,  and  that  will  be  by  to-night's  mail,  your  uncle  shall  be  told 
that  his  nephew  is  an  insolvent  gambler ;  and  the  old  tutor,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mildman,  shall  have  a  hint  that  his  head  pupil  is  little 
better  than  a  blackleg." 

"  Now  listen  to  me,  Spieer,"  said  Cumberland  quietly ;  "  I  know 
you  might  do  what  you  have  threatened,  and  that  to  me  it  would 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  ruin,  but — and  this  is  the  real  ques- 
tion— pray  what  possible  advantage  (save  calling  people's  attention 
to  the  shaie,  a  pretty  large  one,  you  have  had  in  making  me  what 
I  am)  would  it  be  to  you?" 

"To  me,  sir?  eh!  why,  what  do  you  mean,  sir?  your  uncle  is  a 
man  of  honour,  and,  of  course,  as  such  woiild  pay  his  nephew's 
debts  for  him,  more  particularly  when  he  knows  that  if  he  refuses 
to  do  so,  that  nephew  will  bo  sent  to  jail ;  yes,  to  jail,  sir." 

"  Tliere  ;  blustering  is  of  no  use  vnth  me,  so  you  may  save  your- 
self that  trouble.  Captain,"  replied  Cumberland;  "as  to  sending  me 
to  jail,  that  is  absurd ;  you  can't  arrest  a  minor  for  debt,  and  I 
shall  not  be  of  age  these  two  years.  ]My  uncle  is,  as  you  say,  what 
is  caUed  a  man  of  honour,  but  he  is  not  one  of  those  over-scrupulous 
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fools  wlio  win  pay  any  demand,  however  dishonest  and  unreason- 
able, rather  than  tarnish  the  family  honour,  forsooth  !  No  !  he 
wlU  pay  what  the  law  compels  him,  and  not  a  farthing  more.  I 
leave  you  to  decide  whether  the  law  is  likely  to  be  of  much  use  to 
you  in  the  present  case.  Now,  hsten  to  me  ;  though  you  cannot  ob- 
tain the  money  by  the  means  you  proposed,  you  can,  as  I  said  before, 
do  me  serious  injury ;  therefore,  if  for  no  other  reason  but  to  stop 
your  mouth,  I  would  pay  you  the  whole  if  I  could,  but  I  have  not 
the  power  of  doing  so  at  present.  Wliat  I  propose  then  is  this — 
Oaklands  wiU  pay  me,  in  a  day  or  two,  one  himdred  poimds  ;  this 
I  will  hand  over  to  you  at  once,  and  will  give  you  a  written  pro- 
mise to  pay  you  the  rest  in  the  course  of  the  next  six  months ;  for, 
before  that  time  I  mu5t  raise  money  somehow,  even  if  I  have  to 
sell  every  farthing  I  exj^ect  to  come  into  to  the  Jews,  in  order  to 
do  it." 

"  Won't  do,"  was  the  reply;  "the  ready  isn't  enough;  I  must 
leave  this  country  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  must  have  money  to  take 
Avith  me ;  come,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  down,  and  I'U  let 
you  off  the  other  fifty." 

"  It's  impossible,  I  can  get  no  other  money  yet,  excepting  the 
sum  Oaklands  is  to  pay  me." 

"  Yes !  and  how  the  devil  am  I  to  be  sm-e  he  will  pay  you 
directly;  I'm  pretty  certain  the  fool's  hard  up  lumself ;  he  hasn't 
paid  cash  for  a  month  past," 

"  If  that's  aU  you  are  afi-aid  of,  I  can  soon  convince  you  to  the 
contrary ;  here's  a  letter  to  his  father's  banker,  which  I  am  going 
to  put  into  the  post  dii-ectly,  mth  a  cheque  for  three  hundred 
pounds  in  it :  there,  hold  it  up  to  the  Hght,  and  you  can  see  the 
figures  yourself" 

"By  Jove!  so  it  is,"  exclaimed  Spicer:  "I  say,  Cumberland," 
he  continued,  and  then  the  voices  almost  sunk  into  a  whisper,  so 
that  I  could  not  catch  more  than  a  word  here  and  there,  but  by 
the  tone  I  judged  that  the  Captain  was  making  some  proposi- 
tion, to  which  Cumberland  refused  to  agree. 

At  length  I  heard  the  former  say,  "  Fifty  pounds  do^vn,  and  a 
receipt  in  full." 

Cumberland's  reply  was  uiaudible,  but  when  the  Captain  spoke 
again,  I  caught  the  foUo\\dng  words — "  Not  the  shghtest  risk,  only 
you  do  as  I  say,  and" — 

At  this  moment  the  outer  door  of  the  room  in  which  I  was  sittmg 
opened,  while  the  one  communicating  with  the  other  apartment 
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was  violently  slammed  to  from  tlie  furtlicr  side,  and  I  heard  no 
more. 

The  new  comer  was  a  little  slipshod  giil  in  dirty  curl-papers, 
who  informed  me  that  her  master  was  sorry  he  could  not  see  me 
that  day,  as  he  was  piu-ticularly  engaged,  but  if  I  would  do  him  the 
favour  of  calling  to-moiTow,  at  the  same  hour,  he  should  be  at 
leisure,  &c.  To  this  I  answered  something,  I  scarcely  knew  what, 
and  seizing  my  hat,  rushed  out  at  the  front-door,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  curl-papered  damsel,  who  cast  an  anxious 
glance  at  the  pegs  in  the  hall,  ere  she  could  convince. herself  that 
I  had  not  departed  with  more  hats  and  coats  than  legitimately  be- 
longed to  me. 

It  was  not  until  I  had  proceeded  the  •  length  of  two  or  three 
streets,  that  I  could  collect  my  ideas  sidliciently  to  forai  anything 
like  a  just  estimate  of  the  extraordinary  disclosures  with  which  I 
had  so  imexpectedly  become  acquainted,  and  no  sooner  had  I  in 
some  measure  succeeded  in  so  doing,  than  the  pvizzling  question 
presented  itself  to  me,  what  line  of  conduct  it  would  be  advisable 
to  adopt,  in  consequence  of  what  I  had  lieard.  I  asked  myself 
too,  to  begin  with,  what  right  I  had  to  make  any  use  of  a  private 
conversation,  which  accident  alone  had  caused  me  to  overhear? 
Would  not  people  say  I  had  behaved  dishonourably  in  having 
listened  to  it  at  all  ?  But  then  again,  by  preserving  Cumberland's 
secret,  and  concealing  his  real  character  from  Oaklauds,  should  not 
I,  as  it  were,  become  a  party  to  any  nefarious  schemes  he  might 
contemplate  for  the  future"?  Having  failed  in  one  m.stance  in  his 
attempt  on  Oaklands'  pm'se,  would  he  not  (having,  as  I  was  now 
fully  aware,  such  a  strong  necessity  for  money)  devise  some  fresh 
plan,  which  might  succeed  in  its  object,  were  Oaklands  still  igno- 
rant of  the  real  character  of  the  person  he  had  to  deal  with  ?  And 
in  such  case  should  not  I  be  answerable  for  any  mischief  which 
might  ensue  ?  Nay,  for  aught  I  knew,  some  fresh  A-illany  might 
be  afloat  even  now  ;  what  plan  could  Spicer  have  been  urging, 
which  Cumberland  seemed  \mwilling  to  adopt,  if  not  something 
of  this  nature,  and  which  might  be  prevented  were  Oaklands  made 
aware  of  all  the  circumstances  ? 

This  last  idea  settled  the  business.  I  determined  to  reveal  every 
thing  to  Oaklands  in  confidence,  and  to  be  guided  in  my  subsequent 
conduct  by  his  opinion.  Ha\'ing  once  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
the  next  thing  was  to  carry  my  intentions  into  effect  ^vith  as  little 
loss  of  time  as  possible.     I  consequently  started  oflf  at  speed  in  a 
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homeward  direction,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  my  destination  in 
rather  less  than  ten  minutes,  haAong,  at  various  times  in  the  course 
of  my  route,  run  against  and  knocked  over  no  less  than  six  little 
children,  to  the  manifest  discomposure  and  indignation  of  as  many 
nursery-maids,  who  e-vddently  regarded  me  as  a  commissioned  agent 
of  some  modern  Herod,  performing  my  master's  work  zealously. 

On  arriving  at  home  my  impatience  was  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed, for  Oaklands,  who  had  gone  out  soon  after  I  did,  was  not 
yet  retiu-ned.  This  delay,  m  the  feverish  state  of  anxiety  and  ex- 
citement in  which  I  was,  appeared  to  me  intolerable  ;  and,  unable 
to  sit  still,  I  kept  striding  up  and  down  the  room,  clencliing  my 
fists,  and  uttering  exclamations  of  impatience  and  vexation ;  which 
imusual  conduct  on  my  part  so  astonished  and  alarmed  the  worthy 
Thomas,  that,  after  remaining  in  the  room  till  he  had  exliausted 
every  conceivable  pretext  for  so  doing,  he  boldly  inquii'ed  whether 
*'  I  did  not  feel  myself  ill,  no  how?"  adding  his  hope,  that  " I  had 
not  been  a-exhahng  laughing  gas,  or  any  sich  nun-bustical  wegit- 
able?"  after  which,  he  favoiu-ed  me  with,  an  anecdote  of  "a  young 
man  as  he  know'd,  as  had  done  so,  wot  conducted  hisself  more  like 
a  hideotic  fool  than  a  sanatory  Christian,  ever  after."  Percei\ing  at 
length  that  his  attentions  were  rapidly  reducmg  me  to  the  same 
state  of  mind  as  that  of  his  friend,  he  very  considerately  left  me. 

After  half  an  hour  of  anxious  expectation,  in  the  course  of  which 
I  must  have  walked  at  least  a  mile  or  two  over  Dr.  ISIildman's  par- 
lour cai-jjet,  Oaklands  and  Lawless  returned  together.  I  instantly 
called  the  former  aside,  and  told  him  I  wished  to  speak  to  him 
alone,  as  I  had  something  of  importance  to  communicate.  To  this 
he  rephed  that  it  was  very  near  dianer-time ;  but  that,  if  I  wotdd 
come  up  to  his  room,  I  coidd  talk  to  him  wliile  he  dressed.  As 
soon  as  we  were  safely  closeted  together,  I  began  my  relation,  but 
scarcely  had  I  got  beyond  "  You  asked  me  to  go  to  the  bUliard- 
rooms,  you  know" — when  a  hasty  footstep  was  heard  upon  the 
stairs ;  some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  and  uumediately  a  voice,  which 
I  knew  to  be  that  of  Cumberland,  asked  to  be  let  in,  "  as  he  had 
something  particular  to  say." 

"  The  plot  thickens,"  said  Oaklands,  as,  without  rising  fi-om  his 
seat,  he  stretched  out  an  immense  length  of  arm,  and  opened  the 
door. 

"  Hear  what  I  have  to  say  first,"  cried  I ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and 
Cumberland  entered,  breathless,  and  with  his  usually  sallow  com- 
plexion flushed  with  exercise  and  excitement. 
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"  The  most  xinfortunate  thing" — he  began  ;  and  stopping  to  draw 
breath,  he  added,  "  I  have  run  all  the  way  from  the  post-office,  as 
liard  as  my  legs  would  carry  me, — but  I  was  going  to  tell  you — as 

I  went  down,  I  met  Curtis  of  the th,  who  told  me  their  band 

was  going  to  play  in  Park  Sijiiare,  and  a.skcd  me  to  go  with  him  to 
hoar  it ;  and  I'm  afraid  tliat,  as  1  stood  in  the  crowd,  my  pocket 
must  have  been  picked,  for  when  I  got  to  the  post-office,  I  found 
that  my  letter,  my  pocket  handkercliicf,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  your 
letter  also,  had  disappeared — so,  remembering  you  had  told  me  your 
letter  was  of  importance,  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was 
to  come  home  as  last  as  I  could,  and  tell  you." 

"  By  Jove,"  exclauned  Oaklands,  "  that's  rather  a  bore  though  ; 
there  was  my  father's  cheque  for  three  himdi'ed  pounds  in  it ;  I 
suppose  something  ought  to  be  done  about  it  directly." 

"  Write  a  note  to  stop  the  payment ;  and — let  me  see — as  it  is 
too  late  for  the  post  now,  if  you  wiU  make  a  parcel  of  it,  I'll  run 
dovm.  and  give  it  to  the  guard  of  the  mail,  begging  him  to  deliver 
it  himself  as  soon  as  he  gets  to  town, — the  cheque  can't  be  pre- 
sented till  to-morrow  morning,  so  that  will  be  all  right." 

"What  a  head  you  have  for  business,  to  be  sure!"  said  Oak- 
lands  ;  "  but  why  should  you  have  the  trouble  of  taking  it  ?  I  dare 
say  ITiomas  will  go  with  it  when  we  have  done  dinner,  or  I  can 
take  it  myself." 

"  Nay,"  replied  Cumberland,  "  as  I  have  contrived  to  lose  your 
letter,  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  take  the  parcel ;  besides,  I  should  like 
to  speak  to  the  giiard  myself,  so  as  to  be  sure  there's  no  mistake." 

While  this  was  going  on,  it  may  be  imagined  that  my  thoughts 
were  not  idle.  "VMien  Cum1)orland  mentioned  the  loss  of  the  letter, 
my  suspicions  that  some  nefarious  scheme  might  be  on  foot  began 
for  the  first  time  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  tangible  form,  but, 
when  I  perceived  his  anxiety  to  have  the  parcel  intrusted  to  him, 
which  was  to  prevent  the  payment  of  the  checjue,  the  whole  scheme, 
or  something  nearly  approaching  to  it,  flashed  across  me  at  once, 
and  without  reflecting  for  a  moment  on  what  might  be  the  con- 
sequences of  so  doing,  I  said, — 

"  If  Oaklands  wiU  take  my  ad\'ice,  he  will  not  intrust  you  with 
anything  else,  till  you  can  prove  that  you  have  really  lost  the  letter, 
as  you  say  you  have  done." 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  in  the  midst  of  us,  it  could  scarcely 
have  produced  greater  confiision  than  did  this  speech  of  mine. 
Oaklands  sprang  upon  his  feet,  regarding  me  with  the  greatest  sur- 
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prise,  as  lie  asked,  "  If  I  kuew  wliat  I  was  saying?"  -while  Cum- 
berland, in  a  voice  hoarse  from  passion,  inquired,  "  What  the  devil 
I  meant  by  my  insolence?  what  did  I  dare  to  insinuate  he  had  done 
■with  the  letter,  if  he  had  not  lost  it  ?" 

"  I  insinuate  nothing,"  was  my  reply  ;  "  but  I  tell  you  plainly  that 
I  believe,  and  have  good  reason  for  believing,  that  you  have  not 
lost  the  letter,  but  given  it  to  your  gambling  friend  and  accomplice, 
Captain  Spicer,  who,  in  return  for  it,  is  to  give  you  a  receipt  in  full 
for  the  two  hundred  pounds  you  owe  him,  and  fifty  pounds  do-s\-n." 
On  hearing  this,  Cumberland  turned  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  leaned 
on  the  back  of  a  chair  for  support,  while  I  continued,  "  You  look 
surprised,  Oaklands,  as  well  you  may ;  but,  when  you  hear  what 
1  have  to  tell,  you  will  see  that  I  do  not  make  this  accusation 
without  having  good  grounds  to  go  upon." 

"  I  shall  not  stay  here,"  said  Cumberland,  making  an  effort  to 
recover  himself,  and  turning  towards  the  door,  "  I  shall  not  remain 
here,  to  be  any  further  msulted ;  I  wisli  you  good  evening,  Mr. 
Oaklands." 

"  Not  so  fast,"  said  Oaklands,  springing  to  the  door,  and  locking 
it ;  "  if  aU  this  be  true,  and  Faiiiegli  would  not  have  said  so  much 
unless  he  had  strong  facts  to  produce,  you  and  I  shall  have  an 
account  to  settle  together,  Mr.  Cumberland;  you  will  not  leave  this 
room  till  I  know  the  rights  of  the  affair.  Now,  Frank,  let  us  hear 
how  you  learned  all  this." 

"  Strangely  enough,"  replied  I ;  and  I  then  gave  him  an  exact 
account  of  all  that  had  passed  at  the  billiard-rooms,  repeating  the 
conversation,  word  for  word,  as  nearly  as  I  could  remember  it, 
leaving  Oaklands  to  draw  his  o^vn  inferences  therefrom.  Duiing 
the  whole  of  my  recital,  Cumberland  sat  with  his  elbows  resting  on 
the  table,  and  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  without  offering  the 
slightest  interruption,  scarcely  indeed  appearing  aware  of  what  was 
going  on,  save  once,  when  I  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  door  between 
the  two  rooms  being  shghtly  open,  when  he  muttered  something 
about  "  what  cursed  foUy  ! "  When  I  had  finished  my  account, 
Oaklands  turned  towards  Cumberland,  and  asked,  in  a  stem  voice, 
"  What  he  had  to  say  to  this  statement?"  Receiving  no  answer, 
he  continued — "But  it  is  useless,  sir,  to  ask  you:  the  truth  of  what 
Fairlegh  has  said  is  self-evident — the  next  question  is.  What  is  to 
be  done  about  it  ? "  He  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  in  thought,  and 
then  resumed — "  In  the  position  in  which  I  now  stand,  forming  one 
Ox*  Dr.  Mildman's  household,  and  placed  by  my  father  under  his 
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control,  I  scarcely  consider  myself  a  free  agent.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  my  course  is  clear ;  it  is  evidently  my  duty  to  infonu 
liim  of  the  whole  affiiir,  and  afterwaids  to  act  as  he  may  advise. 
Do  you  ajji-ee  with  me,  Frank  ?" 

*'  It  is  exactly  what  I  should  have  proposed,  had  you  not  men- 
tioned it  first,"  was  my  answer. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Oakland.-:,  don't,"  exclaimed  Cumberland,  rais- 
ing himself  suddenly  ;  "  he  will  write  to  my  uncle, — I  shall  be 
exjjelled, — my  character  lost, — it  will  be  utter  ruin  ; — have  pity 
upon  me, — I  will  get  you  back  your  money.  I  will  indeed,  only 
don't  tell  Mildman." 

"  I  have  treated  you  up  to  the  present  time  as  a  gentleman  and 
a  friend,"  replied  Oaklands ;  "  you  have  proved  yourself  vmworthy 
of  either  title,  and  deserve  nothing  at  my  hands  but  the  strictest 
justice ;  no  one  coidd  blame  me  were  I  to  allow  the  law  to  take  its 
course  •mih  you,  as  with  any  other  swindler,  but  this  I  shall  be 
most  vmwilling  to  do  ;  nothing  short  of  Dr.  Mildman's  declaring  it 
to  be  my  positive  duty  \vi\l  prevail  upon  me.  But  our  tutor  ought 
to  be  informed  of  it,  and  shall :  he  is  a  good,  kind-hearted  man, 
and  if  his  judgment  should  err  at  all,  you  may  feel  sure  it  will  be 
on  the  side  of  mercy.  Fairlcgh,  will  you  go  down  and  ask  Dr. 
Mildman  if  I  can  speak  to  him  on  a  matter  of  importance,  now,  at 
once  ?  you  ■svill  find  him  in  his  study.  Let  me  know  when  he  is 
ready,  and  we  will  come  do^\Ti ;  for,"  added  he,  turning  to  Cum- 
berland, "  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  you  till  this  business  is  settled  one 
way  or  other." 

When  I  had  told  my  errand.  Dr.  Mildman,  who  looked  a  good 
deal  surprised  and  a  little  frightened,  des'ued  me  (on  receiving  my 
assurance  that  the  business  would  not  do  as  well  after  dinner)  to 
tell  Oaklands  to  come  to  him  immediately.  To  this  Oaklands  re- 
plied by  desiring  me  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  for  a  sunuiions, 
as  he  should  want  me  presently.  Then,  linking  his  arm  within  that 
of  Cumberland,  he  half-led,  half-forced  him  out  of  the  room.  In 
another  minute  I  heard  the  study-door  close  behind  them. 

"  Now,  Fairlegh,"  said  Dr.  Mildman,  when,  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  time,  I  had  been  sent  for,  "  I  wish  you  to  repeat  to  me 
the  conversation  you  overheard  at  the  billiard-room,  as  nearly  word 
for  word  as  you  can  remember  it."  Tliis  I  hastened  to  do ;  the 
Doctor  listening  with  the  most  profound  attention,  and  asking  one 
or  two  questions  on  any  point  which  did  not  at  first  appear  quite 
clear  to  him.    "When  I  had  concluded,  he  resumed  his  inquiries  by 
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asking,  whether  I  had  seen  the  parties  who  were  speaking.    To  this 
I  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  But  you  imagined  you  recognized  the  voices  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Whose  did  you  take  them  to  be?" 

"  One  I  beUeved  to  be  Cumberland's,  the  other  that  of  a  Captain 
Spicer,  whom  I  had  seen  when  I  was  there  before." 

"  How  often  have  you  been  there  ?" 

"  Twice,  sir  ;  once  about  a  week  ago,  and  again  to-day." 

"  And  have  you  the  sHghtest  moral  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of 
the  persons  you  heard  speaking  being  Cumberland  and  this  Captain 
Spicer?" 

"  Not  the  shghtest;  I  feel  quite  certain  of  it." 

"  That  is  all  clear  and  straightforward  enough,"  observed  Dr. 
MUdman,  turning  to  the  culprit.  "  I  am  afraid  the  case  is  only  too 
fully  proved  against  you ;  have  you  anything  to  say  which  can  at 
all  establish  yoiu-  innocence  ? " 

"  It  would  be  of  no  use  if  I  were  to  do  so,"  said  Cumberland,  in 
a  sullen  manner;  "it  is  all  a  matter  of  assertion;  you  choose  to 
beheve  what  they  say,  and,  if  I  were  to  deny  it,  you  would  not 
beheve  me  without  proof,  and  how  can  I  prove  a  negative  ? " 

"But  do  you  deny  it?"  inquired  Dr.  Mildman,  regarding  him 
with  a  clear,  scrutinizing  look.  Cumberland  attempted  to  speak, 
but,  meeting  Dr.  MUdman's  eye,  was  unable  to  get  out  a  word,  and 
turned  away,  concealing  his  face  in  his  handkerchief. 

"  This  is  a  sad  piece  of  business,"  said  Dr.  IMildman  ;  "I  suppose 
you  mean  to  prosecute,  Oaklands  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  most  -unwilling  to  do  so,"  was  the  reply ;  "  nor  wiU 
I,  sir,  unless  you  consider  it  my  positive  duty  :  I  would  rather  lose 
the  money  ten  times  over  than  bring  such  a  disgrace  upon  Cum- 
berland." 

"  You  are  a  kind-hearted  fellow,"  replied  the  Doctor ;  "  it  really 
is  a  very  difficult  case  in  which  to  know  how  to  act.  As  a  general 
principle,  I  am  most  averse  to  anything  like  hushing  up  e-vdi." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  have  pity  upon  me,  Dr.  IMildman,"  cried 
Cumberland,  throwdng  himself  on  his  knees  before  him  ;  "I  con- 
fess it  all.  I  did  allow  Spicer  to  keep  the  cheque  ;  he  threatened 
to  expose  me,  and  I  did  it  to  escape  detection  ;  but  promise  you 
wUl  not  prosecute  me,  and  I  -ndll  tell  you  where  he  may  be  foimd, 
so  that  something  may  be  done  about  it  yet.  I  will  pay  anything 
you  please.     I  shall  come  into  money  when  I  am  of  age,  and  I  can 
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make  some  arrangement.  I  don't  care  what  I  sacrifice,  if  I  have  to 
dig  to  earn  my  bread,  only  do  not  disgrace  me  pubUcly,  Remem- 
ber, I  am  very  young,  and  oh !  if  you  knew  what  it  is  to  be  tempted 
as  I  liave  been  I  Oaklands,  Fairlcgb,  intercede  for  me  ;  think  how 
you  should  feel,  either  of  you,  if  you  were  placed  in  my  situa- 
tion ! " — 

"  Get  up,  Mr.  Cumberland,"  observed  Dr.  Mildman,  in  a  grave 
impressive  manner ;  "  it  is  equally  needless  and  unbecoming  to 
kneel  to  man  for  forgiveness — learn  to  consider  that  position  as  a 
thing  set  apart  and  sacred  to  the  service  of  One  greater  than  the 
sons  of  men, — One,  whom  you  have  indeed  grievously  offended, 
and  to  whom,  in  the  solitude  of  your  chamber,  you  will  do  well 
to  kneel,  and  pray  that  He  who  died  to  save  sinners,  may,  in  the 
fiilness  of  Ilis  mercy,  pardon  you  also."  He  paused,  and  then 
resmned — "  We  must  decide  what  steps  had  better  be  taken  to 
recover  yoiu*  cheque,  Oaklands ;  it  is  true  we  can  send  and  stop 
the  payment  of  it — but  if  you  determine  not  to  prosecute,  for 
Cumberland's  sake,  you  must  let  off  this  man  Spicer  also,  in  which 
case  it  wovdd  be  advisable  to  prevent  his  presenting  the  cheque  at 
all,  as  that  might  lead  to  inquiries  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
evade.  You  said  just  now,  you  knew  where  this  bad  man  was  to 
be  found,  AL\  Cumberland." 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  he  is  not  at  the  biUiard-rooms  in  F Street,  his 

lodgings  are  at  No.  14,  Eichmond  Buildings,"  said  Cumberland. 

"  Ay,  exactly,"  repUed  Dr.  !MUdman ;  and  resting  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  he  remained  for  some  minutes  buried  in  thought.  Having 
at  length  apparently  made  up  his  mind,  he  turned  to  Ciunberland, 
and  said,  "  Considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  ^Ir.  Cum- 
berland, although  I  most  strongly  reprobate  your  conduct,  which 
has  grieved  and  surprised  me  more  than  I  can  express,  I  am  un- 
wiUing  to  urge  Oaklands  to  put  the  law  in  force  against  you,  for 
more  reasons  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  spare  your 
vmcle  the  pain  which  such  an  exposvire  must  occasion  him  ;  and 
secondly,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  at  your  age,  so  severe  a  lesson  as 
this  may  work  a  permanent  change  in  you,  and  that  at  some  future 
period  you  may  regain  that  standing  among  honoiu'able  men,  which 
you  have  now  so  justly  forfeited,  and  I  am  anxious  that  this  should 
not  be  prevented  by  the  stigma  which  a  public  examination  must 
attach  to  your  name  for  ever.  I  ^\^Ll  therefore  at  once  go  with  you 
to  the  abode  of  this  man  Spicer,  calling  on  my  way  at  the  house  of 
a  legal  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  shall  try  to  get  to  accompany  us.    I 
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presume  we  shall  have  no  great  difficiilty  in  procuring  restitution  of 
the  stolen  letter,  when  the  culprit  perceives  that  his  schemes  are 
found  out,  and  that  it  is  consequently  valueless  to  him.  Having 
succeeded  in  this,  we  shall  endeavour  to  come  to  some  equitable 
arrangement  in  regard  to  his  claims  on  you — do  you  agree  to  this?" 
Cumberland  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  assent,  and  Dr.  Mildman 
continued — 

"  And  you,  Oaklands,  do  you  approve  of  this  plan  ?" 

*'  It  is  like  yc^urself,  Doctor,  the  perfection  of  justice  and  kind- 
ness," replied  Oaklands,  warmly. 

"  That  is  well,"  resumed  Dr.  Mildman ;  "  I  have  one  more  pain- 
ful duty  to  perform,  which  may  as  well  be  done  at  once — you  are 
aware,  Mr.  Cumberland,  that  I  must  expel  you  ? " 

"  "Will  you  not  look  over  my  fault  this  once  ? "  entreated  Cum- 
berland ;  "  believe  me,  I  wdU  never  give  you  cause  for  complaint 
again." 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply;  in  justice  to  your  companions  I  cannot 
longer  allow  you  to  remain  imder  the  same  roof  with  them  :  it  is 
my  duty  to  see  that  they  associate  only  with  persons  fitted  for  the 
society  of  gentlemen,  amongst  whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  can  no 
longer  class  you.  I  shall  myself  accompany  you  to  town  to-morrow, 
and,  if  possible,  see  your  uncle,  to  inform  him  of  this  unhappy  affair. 
And  now,  sir,  prepare  to  go  with  me  to  tliis  Captain  Spicer ; — on 
our  return  you  will  oblige  me  by  remaining  in  your  room  during 
the  evening.  Oaklands,  wiU  you  ask  Lawless  to  take  my  place  at 
the  dinner  table,  and  inform  jour  companions  that  Cumberland  has 
been  engaged  in  an  affair,  of  which  I  so  strongly  disapprove,  that  I 
have  determined  on  expelling  him,  but  that  you  are  not  at  liberty 
to  disclose  the  particulars.  I  need  scarcely  repeat  this  caution  to 
you,  Fairlegh ;  you  have  shown  so  much  good  sense  and  right  feel- 
ing throughout  the  whole  business,  that  I  am  certain  you  will  respect 
my  wishes  on  this  head." 

I  murmiu-ed  some  words  in  assent,  and  so  ended  one  of  the  most 
painful  and  distressing  scenes  it  has  ever  been  my  fate  to  witness. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE    BOATING    PAHTV. 


"  Fair  laiif^rhs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  zppliyr  blows, 
As  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm; 
In  piUant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm." — Grax/t  Iktrd. 

" Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  In  mine  inn?" — Benry  IT. 

The  dinner  passed  off  heavily  ;  every  attempt  to  keep  up  a  con- 
tinued conversation  failed  entirely ;  and  a  general  feeling  of  relief 
was  experienced  when  the  time  arrived  for  us  to  retire  to  the  pupils' 
room.  Even  here,  however,  the  state  of  things  was  not  much  better. 
Lawless  and  the  others  having  in  vain  attempted  to  learn  more  of 
the  affair  from  Oaklands  and  myself  than  we  felt  at  Uberty  to  tell 
them,  loiinged  over  a  book,  or  dozed  by  the  fire ;  whilst  we,  imable 
to  converse  on  the  subject  which  alone  engrossed  our  thoughts,  and 
disinclined  to  do  so  upon  any  other,  were  fain  to  follow  their 
example.  About  half-past  eight,  Dr.  ^lildman  and  Cimiberland 
returned,  and,  after  dinner,  which  was  served  to  them  in  the  Doc- 
tor's study,  Cumberland  retired  to  his  room,  where  he  remained 
diu-ing  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Oaklands  then  received  a  summons 
from  the  Doctor,  and,  on  his  return,  infonned  us  that  (as  we  had 
already  heard)  Cumberland  was  to  be  expelled.  He  added  that  Dr. 
Mildman  intended  to  take  him  to  town  himself  the  next  morning, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  see  Cumberland's  uncle,  who  was  also  his 
guardian :  he  would  probably,  therefore,  not  return  till  the  follow- 
ing day,  in  consequence  of  which  we  should  have  a  whole  holiday, 
and  he  trusted  to  us  to  spend  it  in  a  proper  manner,  which,  as 
Coleman  remarked,  proved  that  he  was  of  a  very  confiding  disposi- 
tion indeed,  and  no  mistake. 

\VTien  we  went  up  to  bed,  Oaldands  beckoned  me  into  his  room, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  closed  the  door,  gave  me  an  account  (ha\'ing 
obtained  Dr.  Mildman's  permission  to  do  so)  of  the  interview  with 
Spicer.     They  found  him,  it  seemed,  at  his  lodgings,  preparing  for 
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tis  departtu'e.  At  first  he  took  a  very  higli  tone,  denied  the  -whole 
thing,  and  was  extremely  blustering  and  impertinent ;  but  on  being 
confronted  AAdth  Cumberland,  and  threatened  by  Dr.  ISIildman's 
legal  friend  with  the  terrors  of  the  law,  he  became  thoroughly  crest- 
fallen, restored  the  three  hundred  pound  cheque,  and  consented,  on 
the  pajTuent  of  fifty  pounds,  in  addition  to  the  fifty  pounds  he  had 
already  received,  to  give  up  all  clamis  upon  Ciuuberlaud,  where- 
upon they  paid  him  the  money  down,  made  him  sign  a  paper  to  the 
above  effect,  and  left  bun. 

"  And  so,  my  dear  Frank,"  said  Oaldands,  "  there  is  an  end  of 
that  affair,  and,  if  it  only  produces  as  much  effect  upon  Cumber- 
land as  it  has  produced  iipon  me,  it  ■\viU  read  him  a  lesson  he  wiU 
not  forget  for  many  a  long  day.  I  blame  myself  excessively," 
he  contiaued,  "  for  my  owti  share  in  this  matter ;  if  it  had  not 
been  for  my  easy,  careless  way  of  going  on,  this  scheme  woidd 
never  have  been  thought  of — nay,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
able  to  rescue  Cumberland  from  the  hands  of  this  sharper ;  but 
in  this  manner  we  neglect  the  opportunities  afforded  us  of  doing 
good,  and — Frank,"  he  continued,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  energy, 
"I  will  cui'e  myself  of  this  abominable  indolence."  He  paused 
for  some  minutes  in  thought,  and  then  added,  "  Well,  I  must 
not  stand  here  raving  at  you  any  longer ;  it  is  getting  very  late : 
good  night,  old  feUow  !  I  shall  be  glad  enough  to  tumble  into 
bed,  for  I'm  as  tired  as  a  dog:  it  really  is  astonishing  how  easUy  I 
am  knocked  up.'' 

The  absurdity  of  this  remark,  folio-wing  upon  the  resolution  he 
had  expressed  with  so  much  energy  but  a  minute  before,  struck 
us  both  at  the  same  instant,  and  occasioned  a  fit  of  laughter,  which 
we  did  not  check  tUl  we  recollected  with  what  dissonance  any  ap- 
proach to  mirth  must  strike  the  ear  of  the  prisoner  (for  such  he 
was  in  fact,  if  not  in  name)  in  the  adjoining  apartment. 

"  Now,  sir ;  come,  IMr.  Fairlegh,  you'll  be  late  for  breakfast," 
were  the  first  sounds  that  reached  my  understanding  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  : — I  say  understanding,  as  I  had  heard,  mixed  up  with 
my  dreams,  sundry  noises  produced  by  unclosing  shutters,  arrang-ing 
water  jugs,  «fec.,  which  appeared  to  my  sleep-be-uildered  senses  to 
have  been  going  on  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  My  faculties  not 
being  sufficiently  aroused  to  enable  me  to  speak,  Thomas  continued, 
"You'll  be  late,  INIr.  Fairlegh;"  then  came  an  aside,  "My  wig, 
how  he  do  sleep !  I  hope  he  ain't  been  a-taking  lauddelum,  or  mor- 
pheus,  or  anything  of  a  somnambulous  natui'.    I  wouldn't  be  master, 
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always  to  have  six  boys  a  weighbg  on  my  mind,  for  all  the  wealth 
of  tlie  Ingies. — Mr.  Fairlegh,  I  sayl' 

"  There,  don't  make  such  a  row,"  replied  I,  jumping  out  of  bed 
and  making  a  dash  at  my  clothes  ;   "  is  it  late  ?" 

"  Jest  nine  o'clock,  sir ;  Master  and  Mr.  Cumberland's  been  gone 
these  two  hours.  Shocking  affair  that,  sir ;  it  always  gives  me  quite 
a  turn  when  any  of  our  gents  is  expelled :  it's  like  bemg  thrown 
out  of  place  at  a  minute's  warning,  as  I  said  to  Cook  only  this  morn- 

mg.      *  Cook,' says  I,   'lile's  a  curious  thing,'  there's "     "The 

breakfast  bell  ringing,  by  all  that's  imlucky,"  exclaimed  I;  and  down 
stairs  I  ran,  with  one  arm  in,  and  one  out  of  my  jacket,  leaving 
Tliomas  to  conclude  his  speculations  on  the  mutability  of  hiunan 
affairs  as  he  best  might,  solus. 

"  How  are  we  going  to  kill  time  to-day  ?"  inquired  Oaklands,  as 
soon  as  we  had  done  breakfast. 

"  We  musn't  do  anything  to  outrage  the  proprieties,"  said  Cole- 
man ;   "remember  we  are  on  parole  (Vhonneur." 

"  On  a  fiddlestick,"  interrupted  Lawless  ;  "  let's  all  ride  over  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  at  Bradford,  shoot  some  pigeons,  have  a  cham- 
pagne breakfast,  and  be  home  again  in  time  for  the  old  woman's 
feed  at  five  o'clock.  I  dare  say  I  can  pick  up  one  or  two  fellows  to 
go  with  us." 

"  No,"  said  Oaklands,  "  that  sort  of  thing  won't  do  to-day.  I 
quite  agree  with  Freddy,  we  ought  not  to  do  anything  to  annoy 
the  Doctor  upon  this  occasion  ;  come.  Lawless,  I  am  sure  you'll  say 
80  too,  if  you  give  it  a  moment's  thought." 

"  WeU,  he's  a  good  old  fellow  in  his  way,  I  know,  but  what  are 
we  to  be  at  then  ?  something  I  must  do,  if  it's  only  to  keep  me  out 
of  mischief." 

"  It's  a  lovely  day ;  let  us  hire  a  boat,  and  have  a  row,"  suggested 
Coleman. 

"  That's  not  against  the  laws,  is  it  ?"  asked  Oaklands. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  repUed  Coleman  ;  "  we  used  to  go  pulling  about 
like  bricks  last  summer,  and  Mildman  rather  api)roved  of  it  than 
otherwise,  and  said  it  was  a  very  healthy  exercise." 

"  Yes,  that  will  do,"  said  Lawless  ;  "  I  feel  savage  this  morning, 
and  a  good  pull  will  take  it  out  of  me  as  well  as  anytln'ng.  Now, 
don't  go  wasting  time;  let's  get  ready,  and  be  off;"  and  accordingly  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  we  were  prepared,  and  on  our  way  to  the  beach. 

"How  are  we  going  to  do  it?"  inquired  Lawless;  "you'll  take 
an  oar  Oaklands  ?" 
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Oaklands  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Can  you  row,  Fairlegli  ?" 

I  answered  that  I  could  a  little. 

"  That  will  do  famously,  then,"  said  Lawless ;  "  we'll  have  a 
four-oar;  Wilson  has  a  capital  httle  boat  that  will  be  just  the 
thing ;  Freddy  can  steer,  he's  a  very  fair  hand  at  it,  and  we  four 
fellows  win  pvdl,  so  that  we  need  not  be  bothered  with  a  boatman . 
I  do  abominate  those  chaps,  they  are  such  a  set  of  humbugs." 

No  objection  was  made  to  this  plan.  Lawless  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  boat  he  wished  for ;  it  was  launched  without  any  misad- 
venture, and  we  took  our  places,  and  began  pulling  away  meri'Uy, 
with  the  wind  (what  Uttle  there  was)  and  tide  both  in  oxu*  favour. 

The  morning  was  beautiftd  ;  it  was  one  of  those  enjoyable  days, 
which  sometimes  occiu*  in  early  spring,  in  which  nature,  seeming  to 
overleap,  at  a  bound,  the  barrier  between  winter  and  summer,  gives 
us  a  dehghtfiil  foretaste  of  the  good  things  she  has  in  store  for  us. 
The  clear  bright  sea,  its  surface  just  ruffled  by  a  sHght  breeze  from 
the  south-west,  sparkled  ia  the  sunshine,  and  fell  in  diamond 
showers  from  our  oars,  as  we  raised  them  out  of  the  water,  while 
the  cahn  serenity  of  the  deep  blue  sky  above  us  appeared  indeed  a 
fitting  emblem  of  that  heaven,  in  which  "  the  ^vdcked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

The  peaceful  beauty  of  the  scene  seemed  to  impress  even  the 
restless  spirits  of  which  our  httle  party  was  composed,  and,  by  com- 
mon consent,  we  ceased  rowing,  and  suffered  the  boat  to  drift  \\ith 
the  tide,  merely  pulling  a  stroke  now  and  then  to  keep  her  head 
in  the  right  direction.  After  di'ifting  for  some  twenty  minutes  or 
so  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  Lawless,  who  ncA-er  couJd  remain 
quiet  long,  dropped  the  blade  of  his  oar  into  the  water  with  a  splash 
that  made  us  all  start,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so — 

"  Well,  this  may  be  very  sentimental  and  romantic,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  it  doesn't  strike  me  as  particiilarly  entertaining. 
Why,  you  fellows  were  all  asleep,  I  beUeve." 

"Heigho!"  exclaimed  Oaklands,  rousing  himself,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  I  was  in  such  a  dehcious  reverie ;  what  a  bai'barian  you  arc. 
Lawless  !  you  seem  utterly  ignorant  of  the  pleasures  of  the  dolce- 
far-niente.'' 

^'' Dolce-faj'-devilskm  !"  was  the  reply,  in  tones  of  the  greatest 
contempt.  "  I  would  not  be  as  lazy  as  you  are,  Oaklands,  for  any 
money.  You  are  fitter  to  loimge  about  in  some  old  woman's  dr.-nv- 
ing-room,  than  to  handle  an  oar." 
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"Well,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Oaklands,  quietly,  "but  I  think 
I  can  pull  as  long  as  you  can." 

"You  do,  do  you?"  rejoined  Lawless,  "it  will  be  odd  to  me,  if 
you  can.  I  don't  think  I  was  stroke-oar  in  the  crack  boat  at  Eton 
for  a  year,  without  knowing  how  to  row  a  little ;  what  do  you  say 
to  having  a  try  at  once  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Oaklands,  divesting  himself  of  his 
waistcoat,  braces,  and  neckcloth, — which  latter  article  he  braced 
tightly  round  his  waist — an  example  speedily  followed  by  Lawless, 
who  exclaimed,  .as  he  completed  his  preparations — 

"  Now,  you  young  shavers,  pull  in  your  oars,  and  we'll  give  you 
a  ride,  all  free,  gratis,  for  nothing." 

MuUins  and  I  hastened  to  comply  with  Lawless's  directions,  by 
placing  the  oars,  and  seating  ourselves,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
trim  of  the  boat ;  while  he  and  Oaklands,  each  taking  a  firm  grasp 
of  his  oar,  commenced  pidhng  away  in  real  earnest.  'Hiey  were 
more  evenly  matched  than  may  be  at  first  imagined,  for  Lawless, 
though  much  shorter  than  Oaklands,  was  very  square  built,  and 
broad  about  the  shoulders,  and  his  arms,  which  were  imusually  long 
in  proportion  to  his  height,  presented  a  remarkable  development  of 
muscle,  while  it  was  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  handled 
his  oar,  that  he  was  the  more  practised  rower  of  the  two.  The  boat, 
urged  by  their  powerful  strokes,  appeared  to  fly  through  the  water, 
while  cliff  and  headland  (we  were  rowing  along  shore  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  beach)  came  in  view  and  disappeared  again  Uke  scenes 
in  some  moving  panorama.  We  must  now  have  proceeded  some 
miles,  yet  still  the  rival  champions  continued  their  exertions  with 
unabated  energy,  and  a  degree  of  strength  that  seemed  inexhaust- 
ible. Greatly  interested  in  the  event,  I  had  at  first  watched  the 
contending  parties  vnth  anxious  attention,  but,  perceiving  that  the 
efforts  they  were  making  did  not  produce  any  visible  effects  upon 
them,  and  that  the  struggle  was  hkely  to  be  a  protracted  one,  I  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  open  a  letter  from  my  sister,  which 
I  had  received  just  as  I  was  leaving  the  house.  I  was  sorry  to  find, 
on  perusinc^  it,  that  my  father  had  been  suffering  from  an  inflam- 
matory attack,  brought  on  by  a  cold  which  he  had  caught  in 
returning  fi-om  a  visit  to  a  sick  parishioner,  through  a  poiiring  rain. 
A  postscript  from  my  mother,  however,  added,  that  I  need  not  make 
myself  in  the  least  uneasy,  as  the  apothecary  assured  her  that  my 
father  was  going  on  as  well  as  possible,  and  would  probably  be  quite 
restored  in  the  coxu-se  of  a  week  or  so.     On  observing  the  date  of 
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the  letter,  I  found  I  ought  to  have  received  it  the  day  before. 
Arguing  from  this  (on  the  "no-news  being  good-news"  system) 
that  I  should  have  heard  again  if  anything  had  gone  WTong,  I  dis- 
missed the  subject  from  my  mind,  and  was  readmg  Fanny's  account 
of  a  juvenile  party  she  had  been  at  iu  the  neighboiu-hood,  Avhen  my 
attention  was  roused  by  Coleman,  who,  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der, said — 

"  Look  out,  Frank,  it  won't  be  long  now  before  we  shall  see  Avho's 
best  man  ;  the  work's  beginning  to  tell." 

Thus  invoked,  I  raised  my  eyes,  and  perceived  that  a  change  had 
come  over  the  aspect  of  affliirs,  while  I  had  been  engaged  with  my 
letter.  Oaldands  and  Lawless  were  still  rowing  Avith  the  greatest 
energy,  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  their  strokes  were  drawn  with 
less  and  less  vigoiu"  each  succeeding  time,  while  their  flushed  faces, 
and  heavy  breathing,  proved  that  the  severe  labour  they  had  under- 
gone, had  not  been  without  its  effect.  The  only  Adsible  difference 
between  them  was,  that  Lawless,  from  his  superior  trauiing,  had  not, 
as  a  jockey  would  say,  "  tturned  a  haii',"  while  the  perspii-ation  hung 
in  big  drops  upon  the  brow  of  Oaklands,  and  the  knotted,  swollen 
veins  of  his  hands  stood  out  lilce  tightly-strained  cordage. 

"  Hold  hard,"  shouted  Lawless.  "  I  say,  Harry,"  he  continued, 
as  soon  as  they  had  left  off  I'o-wing,  "how  are  you  getting  on  ?" 

"  I  have  been  cooler  in  my  life,"  replied  Oaklands,  wiping  his 
face  with  his  handkerchief 

"  Well,  I  thmk  it's  about  a  draAvn  battle,"  said  Lawdess ;  "  though 
I  am  free  to  confess,  that  if  you  were  m  proper  trauiing,  I  should 
be  no  match  for  you,  even  with  the  oar." 

"  What  made  you  stop  just  then  ?"  inquired  Oaklands ;  "  I'm  sui'e 
I  could  have  kept  on  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  if  not  more." 

"  So  could  I,"  replied  Lawless,  "  ay,  or  for  half  an  hour,  if  I  had 
been  put  to  it ;  but  I  felt  the  work  was  beginning  to  tell,  I  saw  you 
were  getting  used  up,  and  I  recollected  that  we  should  have  to  row 
back  with  the  wind  against  us,  which,  as  the  breeze  is  freshening, 
will  be  no  Such  easy  matter ;  so  I  thought  if  we  went  on,  till  we  were 
both  done  up,  we  should  be  in  a  regular  fix." 

"  It's  lucky  you  remembered  it,"  said  Oaklands  ;  "  I  was  so  ex- 
cited, I  should  have  gone  on  pulling  as  long  as  I  could  have  held 
an  oar  ;  we  must  be  some  distance  from  Helmstone  by  this  time. 
Have  you  any  idea  wiiereabouts  w^e  are  ?  " 

"  Let's  have  a  look,"  rejoined  Lawless.  "  Yes,  that  tall  cliff  you 
see  there  is  the  Nag's  Head,  and  in  the  little  bay  beyond  stands  the 
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village  of  Fishorton.  I  vote  we  go  ashore  there,  have  some  bread 
and  cheese,  and  a  draught  of  porter  at  the  inn,  and  tlion  we  shall 
be  able  to  piUl  back  again  twice  as  well." 

This  proposal  seemed  to  afford  general  satisfaction  ;  MuUins  and 
I  resumed  our  oars,  and,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  we  were  safely 
ensconced  in  the  sanded  parlour  of  the  "Dolphin,"  while  the  pretty 
bar-maid,  upon  whom  also  devolved  the  duties  of  waitress,  hastened 
to  place  before  us  a  smoking  dish  of  eggs  and  bacon,  which  we  had 
chosen  in  preference  to  red  herrings, — the  only  other  dainty  the 
Dolphin  had  to  offer  us, — Coleman  observing  that  a  "  hard  roe" 
was  the  only  part  of  a  herring  worth  eating,  and  we  had  had  that 
already,  as  we  came  along. 

"I  say,  my  dear,  have  you  got  any  bottled  porter?"  inquired 
Lawless. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  verj'  good  it  is,"  replied  the  smiling  damsel. 
"  Tliat's  a  blessing,"  observed  Coleman,  piously. 
"Bring  us  up  a  lot  of  it,  my  beauty,"  resumed  Lawless,  "  and  some 
pewter  pots — porter's  twice  as  good  out  of  its  o\\ti  native  pewter." 

Thus  exhorted,  the  blooming  waitress  tripped  off,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  a  basket  containing  six  bottles  of  porter. 

"  That's  the  time  of  day,"  said  Lawless  ;  "  now  for  a  cork-screw, 
pretty  one  ;  here  you  are,  Oaklands." 

"  I  must  OAvn  that  is  capital,  after  such  hard  work  as  we  have 
been  doing,"  observed  Oaklands,  as  he  emptied  the  pewter  pot  at  a 
draught. 

"  I  say,  ^rary,"  asked  Coleman,  "  what's  gone  of  that  young  man, 
that  used  to  keep  company  along  with  you, — that  nice  young  chap, 
that  had  such  insinivatin  ways  with  him?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,  sir  ;  I've 
nothink  to  say  to  no  young  man  whatsiimever,"  replied  the  damsel 
addressed,  shaking  her  curls  coquettishly. 

"  All !"  sighed  Coleman,  "  if  I  were  but  single  now." 
"  "Why,  you  never  mean  to  say  you've  got  a  wife  already,  such  a 
very  yoiing  gentleman  as  you  are  ? " 

"  Not  only  that,  but  a  small  family  with  a  large  appetite,"  con- 
tinued Coleman,  pathetically. 

"  Well.  I  never,"  exclaimed  the  bar-maid,  surprised,  for  once,  out 
of  her  company  manners ;  then,  observing  a  smile,  at  her  expense, 
going  the  round  of  the  party,  she  added,  "  I  see  how  it  is ;  you 
are  making  fun  of  me,  sir ;  oh,  fye,  you're  a  -vdcked  young  gentle- 
man, I  know  you  are." 
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"  Never  mind  him,  my  dear,"  said  Lawless,  "  bnt  give  me  another 
bottle  of  porter." 

In  converse  such  as  this,  the  meal  and  the  half  dozen  of  porter 
were  finished  ;  in  addition  to  which,  Lawless  chose  to  have  a  glass 
of  brandy-and- water  and  a  cigar.  Having  been  rendered  unusually 
hungry  by  the  sea  air  and  the  unaccustomed  exercise  of  ro^^'ing,  I 
had  both  eaten  and  dnmk  more  than  I  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  to 
which  cause  may  be  attributed  my  falHng  into  a  doze  ;  an  example 
which,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  was  followed  by  most  of  the 
others.  I  know  not  how  long  my  nap  had  lasted,  when  I  was 
aroused  by  hearing  Coleman  exclaim — 

*'  Why,  I  think  it  rains  !  Lawless,  wake  up !  I  don't  much  like 
the  look  of  the  weather." 

"  Wliat's  the  row  ? "  inquired  Lawless,  leisiirely  removing  his 
legs  from  the  table  on  which  they  had  been  resting,  and  walking  to 
the  window — a  feat,  by  the  way,  he  did  not  perform  quite  as  steadily 
as  usual.  "By  Jove!"  he  continued,  "the  wind's  blowing  great 
guns;  we  must  look  sharp,  and  be  ofi* — we  shall  have  the  sea 
getting  up." 

Accordingly,  the  bill  was  rung  for  and  paid ;  Mary  received 
half-a-crown  and  a  kiss  from  Lawless,  and  down  we  ran  to  the 
beach,  where  difficulties  we  were  httle  prepared  for  awaited  us. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


RREAKEUS    A-IIEAD  ! 


"Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground.  •  •  •  The 
wills  above  be  done,  but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  dciith." 

"  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow ;  methinks  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upi.n  him." 
— Tempett. 

The  wind,  wliich  we  had  observed  was  rising  when  we  landed, 
had  increased  diiring  our  stay  at  the  inn,  and  was  now  blowing 
almost  a  gale  from  the  south-west ;  whilst  the  sea,  which  we  had 
left  smooth  as  a  lake,  was  rolling  in  and  breaking  on  the  beach  iu 
.somewhat  formidable  waves. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Coleman,  as  soon  as  he  had  observed  the 
state  of  affiiirs,  "  I  won't  attempt  to  steer  in  such  a  sea  as  that ;  it 
requires  great  skill  and  judgment,  besides  a  stronger  hand  than 
mine,  to  keep  the  boat's  head  right ;  if  I  were  to  let  her  timi  her 
broadside  to  one  of  those  waves,  it  would  be  a  case  of  *  Found 
dro^vned,'  vnth  some  of  vis,  before  long." 

"  What's  to  be  done,  then  ?"  inquired  Oaklands.  "I  am  sure  I 
can't  do  it ;  it's  a  thing  I'm  quite  ignorant  of;  all  my  boatmg  having 
been  on  the  river." 

"  Let's  hire  one  of  those  amphibious  beggars  out  there  to  steer 
for  us,"  proposed  Lawless,  pointing  to  a  gi-oup  of  fishermen  who 
Avere  loungnig  round  an  old  boat,  not  far  from  where  we  stood ; 
"  they're  up  to  all  the  right  dodges,  you  may  depend.  Here,  my 
men  !  which  of  you  will  earn  half-a-guinea,  by  steering  our  boat 
for  us  to  Helmstone  ?  " 

"I  wouldn't,  master,  for  ten  times  the  money,"  rephed  an  old 
weather-beaten  boatman,  in  a  tarpaulin  hat ;  "  and  if  you'll  take  an 
old  man's  advice,  gentlemen,  you'll  none  of  you  venture  out  in  that 
cockle-shell  this  afternoon ;  the  Avind's  getting  up  every  minute,  and 
we  shall  have  a  rough  night  of  it." 

"Nonsense,"  rephed  Lawless;  "I've  often  been  out  in  worse 
weather  than  this.  Arc  you,  all  of  you,  frightened  by  that  old 
woman's  croaking?"  continued  he,  turning  to  the  group  of  men. 
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"  He's  no  old  woman,"  replied  a  stui-dy  fellow,  in  a  rough  pea- 
jacket  ;  "  he's  been  a  better  sailor  than  ever  you'll  be,  and  he's 
right  now  too,"  he  added.  "  It's  as  much  as  a  man's  life  is  worth  to 
go  to  sea  in  that  bit  of  a  thing,  with  the  waves  running  in  as  they 
do  now, — and  wth  such  a  set  of  landlubbers  as  them  for  a  crew," 
he  muttered,  turning  away. 

"  Suppose  we  try  and  get  something  to  take  us  home  by  land," 
suggested  Oaldands ;  "  and  leave  the  boat  for  some  of  these  good 
fellows  to  bring  home,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  allow." 

"  You'll  have  to  walk,  sir,"  repUed  one  of  them,  civilly;  "  I  don't 
beheve  there's  a  cart  or  horse  in  the  place ;  they  all  went  inland 
this  morning  with  fish,  and  won't  return  till  to-morrow." 

"  There,  you  hear  that !"  said  Lawless,  who  had  just  drunk  enough 
to  render  hun  captious  and  obstinate.  "  I'm  not  going  to  walk  to 
please  anybody's  fancy ;  I  see  how  it  is, — I  did  not  bid  high 
enough.  A  couple  of  guineas  for  any  one  who  will  come  with  us," 
added  he. 

"  A  couple  of  guineas  is  not  to  be  got  every  day,"  observed  a 
sidlen,  downcast-looking  man,  who  had  not  yet  spoken  ;  "  and  it  is 
not  much  odds  to  me  whether  I  sink  or  smm  now  ;  those  custom- 
house sharks,"  added  he,  with  an  oath,  "look  so  close  after  one, 
that  one  can't  do  a  stroke  of  work  that  will  pay  a  feUow  now-a- 
days.  !Money  do'\\Ti,  and  I'm  your  man,  sir,"  he  added,  turning 
to  LaAvless. 

"  That's  the  ticket,"  said  Lawless,  handing  him  the  money.  "I'm 
glad  to  see  one  of  you,  at  least,  has  got  a  little  pluck  about  him. 
Come  along." 

I  could  see  that  Oaklands  did  not  at  all  approve  of  the  plan,  e\i- 
dently  considering  we  were  nmning  a  foolish  risk  ;  but,  as  nothing 
short  of  a  direct  quarrel  with  Lawless  could  have  prevented  it,  his 
habitual  indolence  and  easy  temper  prevailed,  and  he  remained 
silent.  I  felt  much  inclined  to  object,  in  which  case  I  had  httle 
doubt  the  majority  of  the  party  would  have  supported  me  ;  but  a 
boyish  dread,  lest  my  refusal  should  be  attributed  to  coAvardice, 
prevented  my  doing  so.  With  the  assistance  of  the  bystanders,  Ave 
contrived  to  launch  our  httle  bark,  without  further  misadventure 
than  a  rather  heavier  sprinlding  of  salt-water  than  was  agreeable. 
RoAving  in  such  a  sea,  hoAvever,  proved  much  harder  Avork  than  I, 
for  one,  had  any  idea  of;  Ave  made  scarcely  any  Avay  against  the 
waves,  and  I  soon  felt  sure  that  it  Avould  be  utterly  impo:>:>ible  for 
us  to  reach  Helmstone  by  any  exertions  Ave  Avere  capable  of  making. 
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Tlic  weather  too  was  becoming  worse  every  minute:  it  rained  heavily, 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diflicuhy  we  were  able  to  prevent  the 
crests  of  some  of  the  larger  waves  from  dashing  into  our  boat ;  in 
fact,  as  it  was,  slie  was  already  half  full  of  water,  which  poured  in 
faster  thaxi  Coleman  (who  was  the  only  person  not  othens'ise  en- 
gaged) could  bale  it  out. 

"  Upon  my  word.  Lawless,  it's  madness  to  attempt  to  go  on," 
exclaimed  Oaklands ;  "  we  are  throwing  away  our  hves  for  nothing." 

"  It  certainly  looks  rather  queerish,"  replied  Lawless.  "  What 
do  you  say  about  it,  my  man?"  he  asked  of  the  person  whom  he 
had  engaged  to  steer  us. 

"  I  say,"  replied  the  fellow,  in  a  surly  tone,  "  that  our  only  chance 
is  to  make  for  the  beach  at  once,  a.-^d  we  shall  have  better  luck  than 
we  deserve,  if  we  reach  it  aUve." 

As  he  spoke,  a  larger  wave  than  usual  broke  against  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  flinging  in  such  a  body  of  water,  that  we  felt  her  stagger 
under  it,  and  I  believed,  for  a  moment,  that  we  were  about  to  sink. 
This  decided  the  question  ;  the  boat's  head  was  put  about  vnth  some 
difficulty,  and  we  were  soon  straining  every  nerve  to  reach  the  shore. 
As  we  neared  the  beach,  we  perceived  that,  even  during  the  short 
time  which  had  elapsed  since  we  quitted  it,  the  sea  had  become 
considerably  rougher,  and  the  line  of  surf  now  presented  anything 
but  an  encouraging  appearance.  As  we  approached  the  breakers, 
the  steersman  desired  lis  to  back  with  our  oars,  till  he  saw  a  favour- 
able opportunity ;  and  the  moment  he  gave  us  the  signal,  to  pull  in 
as  hard  as  we  were  able.  After  a  short  pause  the  signal  was  given, 
and  we  attempted  to  pull  in  as  he  had  directed ;  but,  in  doing  this, 
we  did  not  act  exactly  in  concert — Lawless  taking  his  stroke  too 
soon,  while  Mullins  did  not  make  his  soon  enough ;  consequently, 
we  missed  the  precise  moment,  the  boat  turned  broadside  to  the 
beach,  a  wave  poured  over  us,  and  in  another  instant  we  were 
struggling  in  the  breakers.  For  my  own  part,  I  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing my  legs,  only  to  be  thro\\Ti  off  them  again  by  the  next  wave, 
which  hiuried  me  along  with  it,  and  flung  me  on  the  shingle,  when 
one  of  the  group  of  fishermen,  who  had  wtnessed  the  catastrophe, 
ran  in,  and  seizing  me  by  the  arm,  in  time  to  prevent  my  being 
washed  back  again  by  the  under-tow,  dragged  me  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  waves. 

On  recovering  my  feet,  my  first  impulse  was  to  look  roimd  for 
my  companions.  I  at  once  perceived  Lawless,  Mullins,  and  Oak- 
lands,  who  were  apparently  uninjured,  though  the  latter  held  his 
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hand  pressed  against  his  forehead,  as  if  in  pain ;  but  Coleman  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.     "  Wliere  is  Coleman  ?  "  exclaimed  I. 

"  There  is  some  one  clinging  to  the  boat  still,"  observed  a  by- 
stander. 

I  looked  anxiously  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  perceived  the 
boat  floating  bottom  upwards,  just  beyond  the  Une  of  breakers  ; 
while,  clinging  to  the  keel,  was  a  figure  which  I  instantly  recog- 
nized to  be  that  of  Coleman.  "  Oh,  save  him,  save  him  ;  he  will  be 
drowned,"  cried  I,  in  an  agony  of  fear. 

"  Ten  guineas  for  any  one  who  wiU  get  him  out,"  shouted  Law- 
less ;  but  nobody  seemed  incUned  to  stir. 

"  Give  me  a  rope,"  cried  I,  seizing  the  end  of  a  coil  which  one  of 
the  boatmen  had  over  his  shoulder,  and  tying  it  round  my  waist. 

"  Wliat  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  asked  Lawless. 

Wliile  he  spoke  a  large  wave  separated  Coleman  from  the  boat, 
and  as  it  poured  its  huge  volume  upon  the  beach,  bore  him  along 
with  it.  With  the  swiftness  of  thought  I  sprang  forward,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  my  arms  roimd  him,  ere  the  next  advancing 
wave  dashed  over  us.  And  now  my  foresight  in  fastening  the  rope 
around  me,  proved,  under  Providence,  the  means  of  saving  both  our 
lives.  Though  thro-wn  to  the  ground  by  the  force  of  the  water,  I 
contrived  to  retain  my  grasp  of  Coleman,  and  we  were  hauled  up, 
and  conveyed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  surf,  by  the  strong  arms  of 
those  on  shore,  ere  another  wave  could  approach  to  claim  its  victims. 

On  recovering  my  consciovxsness,  (I  had  been  partially  stunned  by 
the  violence  of  my  last  fall,)  I  found  myself  lying  on  the  beach,  with 
my  head  resting  on  the  breast  of  Oaklands. 

"My  dear,  dear  Frank,  thank  God  that  you  are  safe!"  exclaimed 
he,  pressing  me  more  closely  to  him. 

"What  of  Coleman?"  asked  I,  endeavouring  to  raise  myself. 

"  They  are  taking  him  to  the  inn,"  was  the  reply ;  "I  will  go  and 
see  if  I  can  be  of  any  use,  now  I  know  you  are  unhurt ;  but  I  could 
not  leave  you  till  I  felt  sure  of  that.'' 

"  I  fancied  you  seemed  in  pain  just  now,"  said  L 

"  I  struck  my  head  against  some  part  of  the  boat  when  she  cap- 
sized," returned  Oaklands,  "  and  the  blow  stunned  me  for  a  minute 
or  two,  so  that  I  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  tUl  I  saw  you 
rush  into  the  water  to  save  Coleman ;  that  roused  me  eifectually, 
and  I  helped  them  to  pull  you  both  out.  Frank,  you  have  saved 
his  Hfe." 

"  If  it  is  saved,"  rejoined  I.    "  Let  us  go  and  see  how  he  is  getting 
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on ;  I  think  I  can  walk  now,  if  you  will  lut  nie  lean  upon  your 
arm." 

With  the  assistance  of  Oaklands,  I  contrived  to  reacli  tlie  inn 
without  nuich  diHiculty;  indeed,  by  the  time  I  got  there  (the  walk 
having  served  in  great  measure  to  restore  my  circulation),  I  scarcely 
felt  any  ill  effects  from  my  late  exertions.  The  inn  presented  a  rare 
scene  of  confusion  :  people  were  hurrying  in  and  out,  the  messenger 
sent  for  the  doctor  had  just  retiu-ned,  breathless,  to  say  he  was  not 
to  be  found ;  the  fat  landlady,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement, 
was  trotting  about  making  impracticable  suggestions,  to  which  no 
one  paid  the  slightest  attention,  while  Coleman,  still  insensible,  lay 
wrapped  in  blankets  before  a  blazing  fire  in  the  parlour,  with  the 
pretty  bar-maid  on  her  knees  beside  him  sobbing  piteously,  as  she 
chafed  his  temj^les  with  some  strong  essence. 

"  That's  the  time  of  day !"  exclaimed  Lawless,  as  his  eye  fell  upon 
a  printed  card  which  the  landlady  had  just  thrust  into  his  hand, 
headed,  "  The  directions  of  the  Humane  Society  for  the  restoration 
of  persons  apparently  di-owned."  "  We  shall  have  it  now,  all  right," 
added  he,  and  then  read  as  follows : — "  Tlie  first  observation  we 
must  make,  which  is  most  important,  is,  that  rolling  the  body  on 
a  tub" — 

"  Bring  a  tub,"  cried  the  landlady,  eagerly,  and  off  started  several 
of  the  bystanders  to  follow  her  injunctions — 

"  Is  most  injurious,"  continued  Lawless ;  "  but  holding  up  by  the 
legs  with  the  head  downwards" — (a  party  of  volimteers,  commanded 
by  the  huullady,  rushed  forward  to  obtain  possession  of  Coleman's 
legs) — "  is  certain  death,"  shouted  Lawless,  concluding  the  sentence. 

While  this  was  going  on,  I  had  been  rubbing  Coleman's  hands 
between  my  o\\ti,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  circulation ;  and  now,  to 
my  extreme  delight,  I  perceived  a  slight  pidsation  at  the  wrist; 
next  came  a  deep  sigh,  followed  by  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  limbs ; 
and,  before  five  minutes  were  over,  he  was  sufficiently  restored  to 
sit  up,  and  recognize  those  about  him.  After  this,  his  recovery  pro- 
gressed A\-ith  such  rapidity,  that  ere  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  he  was 
able  to  listen  witli  interest  to  Oaklands'  account  of  the  circumstances 
attending  his  rescue,  when  Lawless,  hastily  entering  the  room,  ex- 
claimed— "  Here's  a  slice  of  good  luck,  at  all  events ;  there's  a  post- 
chaise  just  stopped,  returning  to  Helmstone,  and  the  boy  agrees  to 
take  us  all  for  a  shilling  a  head,  as  soon  as  he  has  done  watering  his 
horses.    How  is  Freddy  getting  on? — will  he  be  able  to  go?" 

"  All  right,  old  fellow,"  replied  Coleman.     "  Thanks  to  Fairlegli 
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in  tlie  first  instance,  and  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy-and-water  in  the 
second,  '  Eicliard's  himself  again !' " 

"  Well,  you've  had  a  near  shave  for  it  this  time,  however,"  said 
Lawless ;  "  there  is  more  truth  than  I  was  aware  of  in  the  old  pro- 
verb, 'If  you  are  born  to  be  hanged,  you  will  never  be  drowned;' 
though,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Frank  Faii-legh,  you  would  not  have 
lived  to  fulfil  your  destiny." 

In  another  ten  minutes  we  were  all  packed  in  and  about  the  post- 
chaise  ;  Coleman,  Oaklands,  and  myself  occupying  the  interior,  while 
Lawless  and  Mullins  rode  outside.  The  promise  of  an  extra  half- 
crown  induced  the  driver  to  use  his  best  speed.  At  a  quarter  before 
five  we  were  Avithin  a  stone's  throw  of  home ;  and  if  that  day  at 
dinner  ISIrs.  ]Mildman  observed  the  pale  looks  and  jaded  appearance 
of  some  of  the  party,  I  have  every  reason  to  beheve  she  has  remained 
up  to  the  present  hour  in  total  ignorance  as  to  their  cause. 
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CHAPTER  XIT. 

DEATH    AND    CHANGE. 

"  The  voico  whicli  1  did  more  esteem 

Than  music  on  her  sweetest  key  ; 

Those  eyes  which  unto  me  did  seem 

More  comfurtAble  than  the  day ; 
Those  now  by  me,  as  t»ey  have  been, 
Shall  never  more  be  heard  or  seen ; 
But  what  I  once  enjoyed  in  them, 
Shall  seem  hereafter  as  a  dream. 

"  All  earthly  comforts  vanish  thus; 
So  little  hold  of  them  have  we; 
That  we  from  them,  or  they  from  lis, 

May  in  a  moment  ravished  be. 
Yet  we  are  neither  just  nor  wise 
If  present  mercies  we  despise, 
Or  mind  not  how^  these  may  be  made 
A  thankful  use  of  what  we  had." — Wither. 

"  Up  springs  at  every  step  to  claim  a  tear, 
Some  youthful  friendship  form'd  and  cherisb'd  here." — Sogers. 

"  Time  flies  away  fast! 
The  while  we  never  remember — 
How  soon  our  life  here 

Grows  old  with  the  year  "* 

That  dies  with  the  next  December." — Herrick. 

As  I  was  undressing  that  night,  Coleman  came  into  my  room,  and 
grasping  my  hand  with  his  own,  shook  it  warmly,  sa}'ing,  "  I  could 
not  go  to  sleep,  Frank,  without  coming  to  thank  you  for  the  noble 
Avay  in  which  you  risked  your  own  Ufe  to  save  mine  to-day.  I 
laughed  it  off  before  Lawless  and  the  rest  of  the  fellows,  for  when  I 
feel  deeply,  I  hate  to  show  it ;  but  indeed,  (and  the  tears  stood  in 
his  eyes  while  he  spoke,)  indeed  I  am  not  imgrateful." 

"  My  dear  Freddy,"  returned  I,  "  do  not  suppose  I  thought  you 
so  for  a  moment ;  there,  say  no  more  about  it ;  you  would  have 
done  the  same  thing  for  me  that  I  did  for  you,  had  our  positions 
been  reversed." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  was  his  reply;  "  I  should  have  wished 
to  do  so  ;  but  it  is  not  ever)'  one  who  can  act  wth  such  promptitude 
and  decision  in  moments  of  danger." 
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"  There  is  one  request  I  should  Uke  to  make,"  said  I. 

"What  is  it?"  repUed  he,  quickly. 

"  Do  not  forget  to  thank  Him,  whose  instrument  I  was,  for  having 
so  mercifully  preserved  your  life." 

A  silent  pressure  of  the  hand  was  the  only  answer,  and  we  parted 
for  the  night. 

Owing,  probably,  to  over-fatigue,  it  was  some  little  time  before 
I  went  to  sleep.  As  I  lay  courting  the  fickle  goddess  (or  god  as  the 
case  may  be,  for,  mythologically  speaking,  I  behave  Somnus  was  a 
Ae),  I  could  not  help  contrasting  my  present  feelings  with  those 
which  I  experienced  on  the  first  night  of  my  arrival.  Then,  over- 
come by  the  novelty  of  my  situation,  fiUed  with  a  hvely  dread  of 
my  tutor,  buUied  and  despised  by  my  companions,  and  separated 
for  what  I  deemed  an  interminable  period  from  all  who  were  dear 
to  me,  my  position  was  far  from  an  enviable  one.  Now,  how  dif- 
ferent was  the  aspect  of  affairs !  With  my  tutor,  who,  from  an 
object  of  dread,  had  become  one  of  esteem  and  affection,  I  had  every 
reason  to  beUeve  myself  a  favourite ;  I  was  on  terms  of  the  closest 
friendship  with  those  of  my  companions  whose  intimacy  was  best 
worth  cultivating ;  while  with,  the  others  I  had  gained  a  standing 
which  would  effectually  prevent  their  ever  venturing  seriously  to 
annoy  me;  and,  above  all,  I  had  acquired  that  degree  of  self- 
confidence,  vdthout  which  one  is  alike  impotent  to  choose  the  good 
or  to  refuse  the  evil.  And  it  was  Avith  an  honest  pride  that  I  re- 
flected, that  this  improvement  in  my  position  was  mainly  owing  to 
a  steady  adherence  to  those  principles,  which  it  had  been  the  con- 
stant aim  of  my  dear  parents  to  instil  into  me  from  my  childhood. 
I  fell  asleep  at  last,  endeavoiu-ing  to  picture  to  myself  the  delight 
of  relating  my  adventvires  on  my  return  home ;  how  my  mother  and 
sister  would  shudder  over  the  dangers  I  had  escaped,  while  my 
father  would  applaud  the  spirit  which  had  carried  me  through  them. 
The  vision  was  a  bright  and  happy  one :  would  it  ever  be  realized  ? 

To  our  surprise,  we  learned  the  next  morning  that  Dr.  INIildman 
had  arrived  by  the  last  coach  the  previous  evening,  having  fortu- 
nately met  with  Cumberland's  uncle  at  his  house  of  business  in  town, 
and  dehvered  his  nephew  into  his  safe  custody  without  further  loss 
of  time.  The  breakfast  passed  over  without  the  Doctor  making  any 
inquiry  how  we  had  amused  ourselves  duiing  liis  absence,  nor,  as 
may  easily  be  beheved,  did  we  volunteer  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. On  returning  to  the  pupils'  room,  I  found  a  letter,  in  my 
sister's  hand-writing,  lying  on  the  table.     With  a  feeling  of  dread. 
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for  which  I  could  not  account,  I  hastened  to  peruse  it.  Alas !  the 
contents  only  served  to  realize  my  worst  appreliensiuns.  My  father's 
illness  had  suddenly  assumed  a  most  alarming  character,  inllamma- 
tion  having  attacked  the  lungs  with  such  violence,  that  the  most 
active  me:isiu-cs  had  failed  to  sul)due  it,  and  the  physician,  whom  my 
mother  had  summoned  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  scarcely 
held  out  the  slightest  hope  of  his  recovery.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, my  mother  wished  me  to  return  home  without  loss  of  time, 
as  my  father,  before  he  became  delirious,  had  desired  that  I  might 
be  sent  for,  expressing  himself  most  anxious  to  see  me ;  and  the 
letter  concluded  with  a  line  in  my  mother's  hand-writing,  ex- 
horting mc  to  make  every  exertion  to  reach  home  without  delay, 
if  I  wished  to  find  him  alive.  For  a  minute  or  two,  I  sat  -with. 
the  letter  still  open  in  my  hand,  as  if  stunned  by  the  intelligence 
I  had  received ;  then,  recollecting  that  every  instant  was  of  import- 
ance, I  sprang  up,  saying,  "  Where's  Dr.  Mildman  ?  I  must  see  him 
directly!" 

"  My  dear  Frank,  is  anything  the  matter  ?  you  are  not  ill  ? "  in- 
quired Oaklands,  anxiously. 

"  You  have  received  some  bad  news,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Coleman. 

"  My  father  is  very  ill,  dying  perhaps,"  replied  I,  while  the  tears, 
which  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to  restrain,  trickled  down  my  cheeks. 
After  giving  way  to  my  feelings  for  a  minute  or  two,  the  necessity 
for  action  again  flashed  across  me. 

"\Vliat  time  Ls  it  now?"  inquired  I,  dr}'ing  my  eyes. 

"  Just  ten,"  replied  Oaklands,  looking  at  his  watch. 

"There  is  a  coach  which  starts  at  the  half-hour,  is  there  not?" 

"  Yes,  the  Highflyer,  the  best  drag  on  the  road,"  retvu-ned  Law- 
less, "  takes  you  to  town  in  five  hours,  and  does  the  thing  well  too." 

*'  I  must  go  by  that  then,"  replied  I. 

"What  can  I  do  to  help  youV"  asked  Coleman. 

"  If  you  would  put  a  few  things  into  my  bag  for  me,  while  I 
speak  to  the  Doctor,"  rejoined  I. 

"I  will  go  and  get  a  fly  for  you,"  said  Lawless,  "and  then  I  can 
pick  out  a  nag  that  will  move  his  pins  a  bit ;  that  will  save  you  ten 
minutes,  and  you  have  no  time  to  lose." 

On  acquainting  Dr.  Mildman  with  the  sad  intelligence  I  had  re- 
ceived, and  the  necessity  which  existed  for  me  to  depart  immediately, 
he  at  once  gave  me  his  permission  to  do  so ;  and,  after  speaking 
kindly  to  me,  and  showing  the  deepest  sympathy  for  my  distress, 
said  he  would  not  detain  me  longer,  as  I  must  have  preparations 
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to  make,  but  should  like  to  see  me  the  last  thing  before  I  started, 
and  wish  me  good-bye. 

I  found,  on  reaching  my  own  room,  my  carpet-bag  already 
packed :  Coleman  and  Thomas  (whose  honest  face  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  genuine  commiseration)  ha\ing  exerted  themselves  to  save 
me  aU  trouble  on  that  head.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  for  me 
to  do,  but  to  take  leave  of  my  fellow-pupils  and  Dr.  ]Mildman.  After 
shaking  hands  with  Lawless  and  MuUins,  (the  former  assuring  me, 
as  he  did  so,  that  I  was  certain  not  to  be  late,  for  he  had  succeeded 
in  seciu-ing  a  trap,  with  a  very  spicy  httle  nag  in  it,  which  would 
have  me  there  in  no  time,)  I  hastened  to  take  leave  of  my  tutor. 
The  kind-hearted  Doctor  inquired  whether  I  had  suiiicient  money 
for  my  journey,  and  begging  me  to  write  him  word  how  I  got 
home,  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "  God 
bless  you,  my  boy !  I  trust  you  may  find  your  father  better ;  but 
if  this  should  not  be  the  case,  remember  whose  hand  it  is  inflicts 
the  blow,  and  strive  to  say,  *  Thy  wUl  be  done.'  "We  shall  have 
you  among  us  again  soon,  I  hope ;  but  should  anything  prevent 
your  retvirn,  I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  progress  you  have  made  in  your  studies ;  and,  in  other  respects, 
you  have  never  given  me  a  moment's  xmeasiaess  since  you  first 
entered  my  house.  Once  more,  good-bye ;  and  remember,  if  ever 
you  should  want  a  friend,  you  will  find  one  in  Samuel  JMildman." 

The  fly-horse  proved  itself  deserving  of  Lawless's  panegyric,  and 
I  arrived  at  the  coach-office  in  time  to  secure  a  seat  outside  the 
Highflyer.  After  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  Oaklands  and 
Coleman,  who  had  accompanied  me,  I  ascended  to  my  place ;  the 
coachman  mounted  his  box,  exactly  as  the  clock  chimed  the  half- 
hour  the  horses  sprang  forward  with  a  boimd,  and  ere  ten  minutes 
had  elapsed,  Helmstone  lay  at  least  a  couple  of  miles  behind  us. 

I  accomplished  my  jotirney  more  quickly  than  I  had  deemed 
possible,  and  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  reaching  home  in 
time  to  receive  my  father's  blessing.  Tlie  powerful  remedies  to 
which  they  had  been  obHged  to  have  recourse,  had  produced  their 
efiect ;  the  inflammation  was  subdued ;  but  the  struggle  had  been 
protracted  too  long,  and  his  constitution,  already  enfeebled  by  a  life 
of  constant  labour  and  self-denial,  was  unable  to  rally.  Having 
given  me  a  solemn  charge  to  cherish  and  protect  my  mother  and 
sister,  he  commended  us  all  to  the  care  of  Him,  who  is  emphati- 
cally termed  "  the  God  of  the  fatherless  and  ^^^.dow ;"  and  then,  his 
only  earthly  care  being  ended,  he  prepared  to  meet  Death,  as  those 
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alone  can  do  to  whom  "  to  dio  is  gain."  "NVlicn  the  last  beam  of  the 
setting  sun  threw  a  golden  tint  aroiuul  the  spire  of  the  little  village 
clnirch,  those  lips  wliich  had  so  often  breathed  the  words  of  prayer 
and  praise  within  its  sacred  walls,  were  mute  for  ever,  and  the  gentle 
spirit  which  animated  them  had  returned  to  God  who  gave  it ! 

In  regard  to  this  portion  of  my  career,  but  little  more  remains 
to  be  told.  My  father's  income  being  chiefly  derived  from  his 
church  preferment,  and  his  charities  having  been  conducted  on 
too  liberal  a  scale  to  allow  of  his  laying  by  money,  the  funds 
which  remained  at  my  mother's  disposal  after  winding  up  his  affairs, 
though  enough  to  secure  us  from  actual  poverty,  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  allow  of  my  continuing  an  inmate  of  an  establishment  so 
expensive  as  that  of  Dr.  Mildman.  On  being  informed  of  this 
change  of  circumstances,  the  Doctor  wrote  to  my  mother  in  the 
kindest  manner ;  speaking  of  me  in  terms  of  praise  which  I  -will  not 
repeat,  and  inquiring  what  were  her  future  views  in  regard  to  me ; 
expressing  his  earnest  desire  to  assist  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability. 
At  the  same  time  I  received  letters  from  Oaklands  and  Coleman, 
full  of  lamentations  that  I  was  not  likely  to  return ;  and  promising, 
in  the  warmth  of  their  hearts,  that  their  respective  fathers  should 
assist  me  in  all  ways,  possible  and  impossible.  Mr.  Coleman,  senior, 
in  particular,  was  to  do  most  unheard-of  things  for  me ;  indeed, 
Freddy  more  than  hinted,  that  through  his  agency  I  might  consider 
myself  secure  of  the  Attorney- Generalship,  with  a  speedy  prospect 
of  becoming  Lord  Chancellor.  I  also  found  enclosed  a  very  charac- 
teristic note  from  Lawless ;  wherein  he  stated,  that  if  I  really  was 
likely  to  be  obliged  to  earn  my  o^\'n  living,  he  could  put  me  up  to 
a  dodge,  by  which  all  the  disagreeables  of  having  so  to  do  might  be 
avoided.  This  infalhble  recipe  proved  to  be  a  scheme  for  my  turn- 
ing stage  coachman  !  After  citing  numerous  examples  of  gentlemen 
who  had  done  so,  (amongst  whom  the  name  of  a  certain  baronet 
stood  forth  in  high  pre-eminence,)  he  wound  \xp  by  desiring  me  to 
give  the  scheme  my  serious  attention,  and,  if  I  agreed  to  it,  to  come 
and  spend  a  month  with  him  when  he  returned  home  at  Midsummer; 
l)y  the  end  of  which  time  he  would  engage  to  turn  me  out  as  finished 
a  "  Waggoner"  as  ever  handled  tlie  ribbons.  To  these  letters  I  de- 
spatched suitable  replies ;  thanking  the  \vriters  for  their  kindness, 
but  refusing  to  avail  myself  of  their  offers,  at  all  events  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  I  finished  by  expressing  a  hope,  that  be  my  fate  in  life 
what  it  might,  I  should  still  preserve  the  regard  and  esteem  of  the 
friends  whose  affection  I  prized  so  highly. 
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For  some  months  after  my  father's  death,  I  continued  to  live  at 
the  rectory ;  Mr.  Dalton,  the  new  incumbent,  who  had  been  liis 
curate,  and  was  unmarried,  kindly  allowing  my  mother  to  remain 
there  till  her  plans  for  the  future  should  be  so  far  arranged,  as  to 
enable  her  to  determine  in  what  part  of  the  country  it  would  be 
ad^dsable  for  her  to  reside.  It  had  been  my  father's  wish  and  in- 
tention, when  I  should  have  attained  a  fit  age,  to  send  me  to  one  of 
the  universities ;  a  wish  my  mother  was  most  anxious  to  carry  into 
effect.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  with  her  reduced  means,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  for  her,  not  only  to  have  practised  the 
strictest  economy,  but  also,  in  great  measure,  to  have  sacrificed  my 
sister's  education,  as  she  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  afibrd 
her  the  advantage  of  masters.  To  this,  of  course,  I  would  not  con- 
sent ;  after  much  discussion,  therefore,  the  idea  of  coUege  was 
reluctantly  given  up,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  my  mother  applied  to 
an  uncle  of  hers,  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade,  begging  him  to 
endeavour  to  procui'e  for  me  a  clerkship  in  some  mercantile  estab- 
lishment. She  received  a  very  kind  reply,  saying  that,  although 
he  considered  me  too  young  at  present  to  be  chained  to  a  desk,  he 
should  advise  me  to  apply  myself  diligently  to  the  study  of  French 
and  book-keeping ;  and  ending  by  offering  me  a  situation  in  his 
own  counting-house,  when  I  shoidd  be  eighteen.  As  my  only 
alternative  lay  between  accepting  this  offer,  (however  little  suited 
to  my  taste,)  or  remaining  a  burden  upon  my  mother,  it  may  easily 
be  imagined  that  I  lost  no  time  in  signifying  my  desire  to  avail  my- 
self of  his  kindness ;  and,  ere  a  couple  of  months  had  elapsed,  I  had 
plunged  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  book-keeping,  and  could  jabber 
French  with  tolerable  flixency.  I  was  stiU  working  away  at  "Double 
Entry,"  and  other  horrors  of  a  hke  nature,  when  one  morning  I 
received  a  large  business-like  letter,  in  an  unknown  hand,  the  con- 
tents of  which  astonished  me  not  a  Httle,  as  weU  they  might ;  for  they 
proved  to  be  of  a  nature  once  more  entirely  to  change  my  prospects 
in  life.  The  epistle  came  from  INIessrs.  Coutts,  the  bankers,  and  stated 
that  they  were  commissioned  to  pay  me  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  in  quarterly  payments,  for  the  piu-pose  of  defray- 
ing my  expenses  at  college ;  the  only  stipulations  being,  that  the 
money  shovJd  be  used  for  the  purpose  specified,  that  I  did  not  con- 
tract any  debts  whatsoever,  and  that  I  made  no  inquiries,  direct  or 
indirect,  as  to  the  source  from  which  the  sum  proceeded.  In  the 
event  of  my  complying  with  these  conditions,  the  same  allowance 
was  to  be  continued  to  me  till  I  should  have  taken  my  degree. 
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The  immediate  consequence  of  this  most  unexpected  commu- 
nication was,  our  devoting  the  greater  part  of  a  morning  to  vain 
speculations  as  to  the  possible  source  from  \vhich  this  liberal  offer 
might  have  proceeded.  Afler  guessing  every  one  we  could  think 
of,  likely  or  unlikely,  we  ended,  as  is  usuid  in  such  ciises,  by  becom- 
ing decidedly  more  puzzled  than  when  we  began.  The  only  per- 
son \nlh  whom  I  was  acquainted,  possessing  both  the  will  and  the 
power  to  do  such  a  thing,  was  Sir  John  Oaklands ;  but  he  had 
already,  in  the  kindest  manner,  tried  to  persuade  my  mother  to 
allow  me  to  accompany  Harry  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  beg- 
ging to  be  permitted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  my  so  doing  himself; 
an  offer  which  she  (not  choosing  to  place  herself  vmder  so  heavy  an 
obhgation  to  a  comparative  stranger)  had,  with  many  expressions  of 
gratitude,  declined.  After  consulting  with  our  friend  Mr.  Dalton, 
it  was  decided  that  I  should  signify  to  Messrs.  Coutts  my  readiness 
to  comply  >vith  the  required  conditions,  begging  them  to  convey 
my  best  thanks  to  my  mysterious  benefactor,  and  to  inform  him 
that  it  was  my  intention  (suliject  to  his  approval)  to  enter  my  name 
at  Trinity,  wthout  loss  of  time.  In  answer  to  this,  I  received  the 
following  laconic  epistle : — 

"  Messrs,  Coutts  beg  to  inform  Mr.  Frank  Fairlegh,  that,  in  reply 
to  his  favour  of  the  21st  tdt,,  they  are  desired  to  state,  that  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum  avlU  be  placed  at  his  disposal, 
whenever  he  applies  for  it." 

I  now  resumed  my  studies  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Dalton,  who  had  taken  a  good  degree  at  Cambridge  ;  and,  alike 
delighted  at  my  escape  from  the  counting-house,  and  anxious  to  do 
credit  to  my  benefactor's  liberality,  I  determined  to  make  the  best 
use  of  my  time,  and  worked  con  amore.  In  this  manner,  the  next 
year  and  a  half  passed  away  without  anything  worthy  of  remark 
occurring.  I  was  happy  to  perceive  a  gradual  improvement  taking 
place  in  my  mother's  hoalth  and  spirits,  while  Fanny  was  developing 
into  a  very  pretty  and  agreeable  girl. 

Towards  the  expiration  of  this  period,  Mr.  Dalton  saw  fit  to  take 
unto  himself  a  wife,  a  circumstance  which  induced  my  mother  to 
accept  the  offer  of  a  cottage  belonging  to  Sir  John  Oaklands,  which 
was  suited  to  her  Hmited  means.  It  was  situated  within  the  park 
gates,  about  a  mUe  from  Hcathfield  Hall,  and,  though  small,  ap- 
peared well  built,  and  exceedingly  pretty. 

This  was  an  arrangement  of  which  I  highly  approved,  as  it 
enabled  me  to  renew  my  intercourse  with  Harry,  who,  having  left 
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Dr.  Mildman's,  was  spending  a  few  months  at  home  with  his  father, 
previous  to  liis  matricvilation  at  Trinity.  I  found  him  but  little 
altered  in  any  respect,  save  that  he  had  become  more  manly  look- 
ing. For  the  rest,  he  was  just  as  good-tempered,  kind-hearted,  and, 
alas!  indolent,  as  ever.  He  informed  me  that  Lawless  also  was 
going  to  Cambridge,  and  that  Coleman,  when  he  learned  what  a 
party  of  us  there  would  be,  had  been  most  anxious  to  accompany 
us ;  but  his  father,  imfortimately,  did  not  approve,  and  he  was  now 
articled  to  a  soUcitor,  with  a  view  to  his  succeeding  eventually  to 
his  father's  practice. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  another  three  months  beheld  us  duly  installed 
in  our  rooms  at  Trinity,  and  dividing  oiir  time  between  reading, 
(more  or  less,  in  accordance  Avith  our  various  idiosyncrasies,)  boat- 
ing on  the  Cam,  billiard-playing  at  Chesterton,  et  hoc  genus  omne. 

Of  the  details  of  my  college  life  I  shall  say  but  little,  a  piece  of 
forbearance  for  which  I  consider  myself  entitled  to  the  everlasting 
gratitude  of  my  readers,  who,  if  they  have  not  had  their  curiosity 
on  that  subject  more  than  satisfied  by  the  interminable  narrations 
of  "Peter  Priggins,"  and  his  host  of  imitators,  must  indeed  be 
insatiable.  Siiffice  it  then  to  say,  that,  having  from  the  first  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  obtain  a  good  degree,  I  made  a  resolute  stand 
against  the  advances  of  Lawless,  (who,  in  consequence  of  his  father's 
•  having,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  himself  and  the  premier, 
received  a  peerage,  had  now  become  an  "  honoui-able,")  and  the 
"  rowing  set,"  amongst  whom,  by  a  sort  of  freemasonry  of  kindred 
souls,  he  had  become  enrolled  immediately  on  his  arrival.  After 
several  fruitless  attempts  to  shake  my  determination,  they  pro- 
nounced me  an  incorrigible  "sap,"  and,  leaving  me  to  my  own 
devices,  proceeded  to  try  their  powers  upon  Oaklands.  They  met 
with  but  little  success  in  this  quarter,  however ;  not  that  Avith  him 
they  had  any  indomitable  love  of  study  to  contend  with,  but  that 
"  all  that  sort  of  thing  was  too  much  trouble ;  he  reaUy  didn't 
believe  there  was  a  single  feUow  among  the  whole  lot  who  had  the 
slightest  appreciation  of  the  dolce  far  nientey  Wlien,  however, 
they  found  out,  that  upon  an  emergency  Harry  could  excel  them 
all — ^whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  the  feat  to  be  performed — 
and  that  I  could  cross  a  country,  pull  an  oar,  or  handle  a  bat 
with  the  best  of  them,  they  set  us  down  as  a  pair  of  eccentric 
geniuses,  and  as  such  admitted  us  to  a  kind  of  honorary  member- 
ship in  their  worshipful  society;  and  thus,  'twixtwork  and  play,  the 
first  two  years  of  my  residence  at  Cambridge  passed  happily  enough. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CATCUING   A   SIIUl.Mr. 

"Give  me  Uiat  lx)y." — Sltaksptare. 

"  I  was  thoro 
From  college,  visiting  the  son." — Princess. 

"To  bring  in,  Ueavcn  shield  us,  a  lion  among  ladies.  Is  a  most  dreadful  thing." — 

Shaksptare. 

"A  MIGHTY  Stupid  chapter  that  last!"  "  True  for  you,  reader; 
but  how  was  it  to  be  avoided  ?  It  was  necessary  to  give  you  that 
short  summary  of  my  proceedings,  the  better  to  enable  you  to 

imderstand  all  that  is  to  follow  ;  and  so,  don't  you  see" "  Yes, 

that  ^\dll  do.  Above  all  things.  Master  Frank,  avoid  being  prosy ; 
it  is  the  worst  fault  an  author  can  fall  into."  "  Reader,  you're  very 
cross  1 " 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  long  vacation,  that,  one  morning, 
as  I  was  sitting  at  breakfast  with  my  mother  and  sister,  a  note  was 
brought  to  me.  On  opening  it,  it  proved  to  be  from  Coleman, 
whose  father  had  lately  taken  a  country-house  near  IliUingford,  a 
small  to^\•n  about  fiftcfii  miles  from  Heathfield,  whore  he  was  now 
about  to  give  a  grand  ball  to  all  the  neighbourliood  by  way  of  house- 
warming.  At  this  ball,  Freddy  (with  whom  I  had  kept  up  a  con- 
stant correspondence,  though  we  had  never  met  since  I  left  Dr. 
Mildman's)  was  most  anxious  I  should  be  present,  and  his  letter 
was  really  a  masterpiece  of  persuasion  :  not  only  should  I  meet  all 
the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  county,  but  he  had  for  some  days 
past  employed  himself  in  paving  the  way  for  me  \\'ith  several  of  the 
most  desirable  young  ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  who  were  now.  as 
he  assured  me,  actually  pining  to  be  introduced  to  me.  Moreover, 
the  Honourable  George  Lawless  had  promised  to  be  there  ;  so  we 
were  safe  for  fun  of  some  sort,  Lawless's  tastes  and  habits  being 
about  as  congenial  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  ball-room,  as  those  of  a 
bull  to  the  interior  of  a  china-shop. 

These  manifold  temptations,  together  with  the  desire  of  again 
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meeting  Freddy  himself,  proved  irresistible,  and  I  decided  to  go. 
Oaklands,  who  had  received  a  similar  invitation,  was  unluckily  not 
able  to  accept  it,  as  his  father  had  fixed  a  shooting-party  for  that 
day,  at  which,  and  at  the  dinner  that  was  to  follow,  Harry's  presence 
was  indispensable. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  glorious  September  day  that  I  set  off 
on  horseback  for  Hillingford.  I  had  accompanied  the  sportsmen  in 
the  morning,  and  had  walked  just  enough  to  excite  without  fatiguing 
myself ;  and  now  the  elastic  motion  of  the  horse  (a  valuable  himter 
of  Sir  John's), — the  influence  of  the  fair  scene  around  me,  as  I  can- 
tered over  the  smooth  tiuf  of  Heathfield-park,  and  along  the  green 
lanes  beyond  it, — the  prospect  of  seeing  again  an  old  companion  of 
my  boyhood's  days, — all  contributed  to  produce  in  me  an  exliilara- 
tion  of  spirits  which  seemed  to  raise  me  above  the  "  hleiniglceiten^'' 
the  httlenesses  (as  the  Germans  so  well  express  it)  of  this  Avorld,  and 
to  exalt  me  to  some  higher  and  nobler  sphere.  Out  of  this  day- 
dream I  was  at  length  aroused  by  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet,  and  the 
rattle  of  wheels  in  the  lane  behind  me,  while  a  man's  voice,  in  tones 
not  of  the  most  gentle  description,  accosted  me  as  follows  : — "  Now 
then,  sir,  if  you've  got  a  hcense  to  take  up  the  whole  road,  I'll  just 
trouble  you  to  show  it ! "  With  a  touch  of  the  spiir  I  caused  my 
horse  to  bound  on  one  side,  and,  as  I  did  so,  I  tiu-ned  to  look  at 
the  speaker.  Perched  high  in  mid-air,  upon  some  mysterious  spe- 
cies of  dog-cart,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  box  of  a 
mail-coach,  wliicli  had  contrived,  by  some  private  theory  of  deve- 
lopment of  its  o\\n^  to  dispense  with  its  body,  AvhUe  it  had  enlarged 
its  wheels  to  an  almost  incredible  cii'cumference  ;  perched  on  the 
top  of  this  remarkable  machine,  and  enveloped  in  a  white  great-coat 
undermined  in  every  direction  by  strange  and  unexpected  pockets, 
was  none  other  than  the  Honourable  George  Lawless !  The  turn- 
out was  drawn  by  a  pair  of  thorough-breds,  driven  tandem,  which 
were  now  (their  irascible  tempers  being  disturbed  by  the  delay 
which  my  usurpation  of  the  road  had  occasioned)  reheving  their 
feelings  by  executing  a  kind  of  hornpipe  upon  their  hind-legs. 
The  equipage  was  completed  by  a  tiger,  so  small,  that  beyond  a 
vague  sensation  of  top-boots  and  a  Hvery  hat,  one's  senses  failed  to 
realize  him. 

"  Wliy,  Lawless  !"  exclaimed  I ,  "  you  are  determined  to  aston- 
ish the  natives,  with  a  vengeance  i  such  a  turn-out  as  that  has 
never  been  seen  in  these  parts  before,  I'm  certain." 

"  Frank  Fairlegh,  by  Jove  !     How  are  you,  old  fellow  ?     Is  it 
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my  trap  you're  talking  about  ?  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  rather  tlie 
tiling,  is'nt  it,  ehV"  I  siguilied  my  approval,  and  Lawless  con- 
tinued, "  Yes,  it's  been  very  much  admired,  I  assure  you  ; — quiet, 
mare  !  quiet ! — not  a  bad  sort  of  dodge  to  knock  alxjut  in,  eh  ? — 
What  ju-e  you  at,  fool  ? — Tumble  out  iShriiup,  and  hit  Sjjitefid  a 
lick  on  the  nose — he's  eating  the  mare's  tail.  Spicey  tiger,  Shiimp 
— did  you  ever  hear  how  I  picked  him  up  V "  I  replied  in  the 
negative,  and  Lawless  resumed — 

"I  was  down  at  Broadstairs,  the  beginning  of  the  long — wretched 
place,  but  I  went  there  for  a  boat-race  with  some  more  iellows ;  well, 
of  course,  because  we  wanted  it  to  be  fine,  the  weather  turned  sulky, 
and  the  boat-race  had  to  be  put  off;  so,  to  prevent  ourselves  from 
going  melancholy  mad,  we  liired  a  drag,  and  managed  to  get 
together  a  team,  such  as  it  was.  The  first  day  we  went  out  they 
elected  me  waggoner,  and  a  nice  job  I  had  of  it ;  tlu"ee  of  the 
horses  had  never  been  in  harness  before,  and  the  fourth  was  a 
bolter.  It  was  pretty  near  half  an  hour  before  we  could  get  them 
to  start ;  and,  when  they  Avere  off,  I  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  their 
heads  out  of  the  shop  windows.  However,  as  soon  as  they  began 
to  get  warm  to  their  work,  things  improved,  and  we  rattled  along 
merrily.  We  were  spinning  away  at  about  twelve  miles  an  hour, 
when,  just  as  we  were  getting  clear  of  the  town,  w^e  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  covey  of  juvenile  blackguards,  who  were  manufac- 
turing dirt  pies  right  in  the  centre  of  the  road.  As  soon  as  I  saw 
them,  I  sung  out  to  them  to  clear  the  course,  but  before  they 
had  time  to  cut  away,  we  were  slap  into  the  middle  of  them.  Well, 
I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  regidar  case  of  Herod,  and  that 
there  would  be  at  least  half-a-dozen  of  them  spifiUcated,  but 
they  all  managed  to  save  their  bacon  except  Shrimp,^-one  of  the 
wheels  went  over  hmi,  and  broke  him  somewhere.  AVhere  was  it, 
Shrimp?" 

"  Left  arm,  sir,  if  you  please,"  replied  Shrimp,  in  a  shrill  treble. 

"  Ay,  so  it  was,"  contmued  Lawless.  "  As  soon  as  1  could  con- 
trive to  pull  up,  I  sent  the  groom  back,  witli  orders  to  find  a  doc- 
tor, get  the  boy  repaired,  and  tell  them  to  come  to  me  at  the  hotel 
in  the  morning,  and  I'd  pay  for  all  damages.  Accordingly,  while  I 
was  eating  my  breakfast  next  morning,  an  amphibious  old  female  in 
a  blue  pea-jacket  was  shown  in  to  me,  who  stated  she  was  Shrimp's 
mother.  First,  she  was  extremely  lachrymose,  and  couldn't  speak  a 
word ;  then  she  got  the  steam  up,  and  began  slanging  me  till  all 
was  blue  :  I  was  '  an  imchristianlike,  hard-hearted,  heathen  Turk, 
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SO  I  was,  and  I'd  been  and  spiled  her  sweet  boy  completely,  so  I 
had  ;  such  a  boy  as  he  was  too,  bless  him ;  it  was  quite  a  sight  to 
hear  him  say  his  Catechism  ;  and  as  to  reading  his  book,  he'd  beat 
the  parson  himself  into  fits  at  it.'  Fortunately  for  me,  she  was 
a  little  touched  in  the  wind,  and  when  she  pulled  up  to  take 
breath  for  a  fresh  start,  I  managed  to  cut  in.  '  I  tell  you  what  it 
is,  old  lady,'  said  I,  '  there's  no  need  for  you  to  put  yourself  into  a 
fury  about  it ;  misfortunes  will  happen  in  the  best-regulated  fami- 
hes,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  boy  more  or  less  can  make  no  great  odds 
to  any  one — no  fear  of  the  breed  becoming  extinct  just  at  present, 
if  one  may  judge  from  appearances  ;  however,  as  you  seem  to  set  a 
value  upon  this  particular  boy,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do :  I'll  buy 
him  of  you,  and  then,  if  anything  should  go  wrong  -with  him,  it  will 
be  my  loss,  and  not  yours.  I'll  give  you  twenty  pounds  for  him, 
and  that's  more  than  he  would  be  worth  if  he  was  sound.'  By  Jove, 
the  old  girl  brightened  up  in  a  moment,  wiped  her  eyes  with  the 
sleeve  of  her  coat,  and  said — 'Five  pounds  more,  and  it's  a  bargain.' 
And  the  end  of  it  all  was,  the  brat  got  weU  before  I  left  the  place  ;  I 
paid  the  old  woman  her  money,  and  brought  Shrimp  away  with  me, 
and  it  hasn't  turned  out  such  a  bad  spec  either,  for  he  makes  a 
capital  tiger ;  and  now  I've  broken  him  in,  I  would  not  take  twice 
the  money  for  hun.  You'll  be  at  old  Coleman's  hop  to-night,  I 
suppose  :  so  bye !  bye !  for  the  present." 

Thus  saying,  he  drew  the  whip  hghtly  across  the  leader's  back, 
the  horses  sprang  forward,  and  in  another  moment  he  was  out  of 
sight. 

Half  an  hour's  ride  brought  me  within  view  of  Elm  Lodge,  the 
house  lately  taken  by  Mr.  Coleman,  senior.  As  I  rang  at  the  bell, 
a  figure  leaped  out  of  one  of  the  front  windows,  and  came  bounding 
across  the  lawn  to  meet  me,  and  in  another  minute  my  hand  was 
seized,  and  my  arm  nearly  shaken  off,  by  Coleman. 

"  Freddy,  old  boy  !"  "  Frank,  my  dear  old  feUow  !"  were  our 
mutual  exclamations,  as  we  once  more  shook  hands  with  an  energy 
which  must  have  highly  edified  a  pompous  footman,  whom  my  ring 
had  summoned.  After  the  first  excitement  of  our  meeting  had  a 
little  subsided,  we  found  time  to  examine  each  other  more  minutely, 
and  note  the  changes  a  couple  of  years  had  wrought  in  us.  Cole- 
man was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Why,  Frank,  how  you  are  altered  ! " 

"  If  you  were  but  decently  civil,  you  would  say  'improved'  in- 
stead of  '  altered,'"  replied  I ;  "  but  you'll  never  learn  manners." 
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"  Oil,  if  you  want  compliments,  I'll  soon  get  up  a  few,  but  it 
strikes  me  they  are  not  required.  A  man  with  such  a  face  and 
figure  as  yours  soon  finds  out  that  he  is  a  deuccdly  good-looking 
fellow.     ^Vliy,  how  high  do  you  stand  ?  " 

"  About  six  feet  without  my  boots,"  replied  I,  laughing  at  Cole- 
man, who  kept  turning  me  round,  and  examining  me  from  top  to 
toe,  as  if  I  had  been  some  newly-discovered  animal. 

*'  Well,  you  are  a  screamer,  and  no  mistakt',"  exclaimed  he  at 
length.  "  Be  merciful  towards  the  young  ladies  to-night,  or  the 
floor  ^\•ill  be  so  cumbered  with  the  heaps  of  slam,  that  we  shall  have 
no  room  to  dance." 

"  Never  fear,"  rejoined  I,  "  the  female  breast  is  not  so  stiscepti- 
ble  as  you  imagine;  and  I'll  back  your  bright  eyes  and  merry  smile 
to  do  more  execution  than  my  long  legs  and  broad  shoulders 
any  day." 

"  No  soft  sawder,  blaster  Frank,  if  you  please  ;  it's  an  article  for 
which  I've  a  particular  distaste:  people  never  make  pretty  speeches 
to  one's  face  without  laughing  at  one  behind  one's  back  afterwards, 
by  way  of  compensation." 

"  "NVliich  rule  of  course  applies  to  the  remarks  you  have  just  been 
making  about  me,"  returned  I. 

"You've  caught  me  there  fairly,"  laughed  Coleman;  "but  come 
along  in  now,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  my  mother  and  the 
governor ;  they  are  longing  to  see  you,  after  all  I've  told  them 
about  you,  though  I  can't  say  you  look  much  like  the  thin  delicate 
youth  I  have  described  you." 

Mr.  Coleman,  who  was  a  short,  stout,  red-faced  old  gentleman, 
with  a  bald  head,  and  a  somewhat  pompous  manner,  came  forward 
and  welcomed  me  warmly,  saying  all  sorts  of  complimentary  things 
to  me,  in  extremely  high-flo^\■n  and  grandiloquent  language ;  and 
referring  to  my  having  saved  his  son's  life,  in  doing  which,  however, 
he  quite  won  my  heart,  by  the  evident  pride  and  affection  with 
which  he  spoke  of  Freddy.  The  lady  of  the  house  was  a  little, 
round,  merry-looking  woman,  chiefly  remarkable  (as  I  soon  dis- 
covered) for  a  pecuUar  mental  obli(juity,  leading  her  always  to  think 
of  the  wrong  thing  at  the  \vrong  time,  whereby  she  was  perf)etually 
becoming  involved  in  grievous  colloquial  entanglements,  and  meet- 
ing wth  innumerable  small  personal  accidents,  at  which  no  one 
laughed  so  heartUy  as  herself. 

About  half-past  nine  that  evening,  some  of  the  guests  began  to 
arrive,  amongst  the  foremost  of  whom  was  Lawless,  most  expen- 
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sively  got  up  for  the  occasion,  in  a  stock  and  waistcoat,  which,  as 
Coleman  observed,  required  to  be  seen  ere  they  coiild  be  beheved 
in.  As  the  arrivals  succeeded  each  other  more  rapidly,  and  the 
rooms  began  to  fiU,  Lawless  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  led  me  to  a 
comer,  whence,  unnoticed  ourselves,  we  could  observe  the  whole 
scene. 

"This  will  be  a  very  full  meet,  Fairlegh,"  he  began;  "  I'm  getting 
confoundedly  nervous,  I  can  tell  you  ;  I'm  not  used  to  this  sort  of 
affair,  you  know ;  I  used  always  to  shirk  everything  of  the  kind, 
but  my  Mater  has  got  it  into  her  head,  since  she's  become  *  My 
Lady,'  that  she  must  flare  up  and  give  balls,  because  'ladies  of  rank 
always  do  so,'  forsooth ;  and  so  she's  taken  me  in  hand,  to  try  and 
pohsh  me  up  into  something  like  'a  man  of  fashion,'  as  she  calls  those 
confounded  puppies  one  sees  lounging  about  drawing-rooms.  Well, 
as  I  didn't  hke  to  rile  the  old  woman  by  refusing  to  do  what  she 
wanted,  I  went  to  a  French  mounseer,  to  teach  me  my  paces ;  I've 
been  in  training  above  a  month,  so  I  thought  I'd  come  here,  just  as 
a  sort  of  trial  to  see  how  I  could  go  the  pace." 

"  This  is  your  debut,  in  fact,"  returned  I. 

"  My  how  much  ?"  was  the  reply.  "  Oh,  I  see,  starting  for  the 
maiden  stakes,  for  untried  horses  only — that  sort  of  thing — eh  ? 
Yes,  it's  the  first  tune  I've  been  regularly  entered ;  I  hope  I  shan't 
bolt  off  the  course ;  I  feel  imcommon  shy  at  starting,  I  can  assure 
you." 

"  Oh,  you'll  do  very  well  when  you're  once  off;  your  partner  will 
teU  you  if  you  are  going  to  make  any  mistake,"  replied  I. 

"]\Iy  partner,  eh?  You,mean  one  of  those  wliite-musUned  young 
ladies,  who  is  to  run  in  double-harness  with  me,  I  suppose  ? — that's 
another  sell ; — I  shall  be  expected  to  talk  to  her,  and  I  never  know 
what  to  say  to  women ;  if  one  don't  pay  'em  compliments,  and  do  a 
bit  of  the  sentuuental,  they  set  you  do^vn  as  a  brute  directly.  What 
an  ass  I  was  to  come  here !     I  \vish  it  was  bed- time ! " 

"  Nonsense,  man  ;  never  be  afraid !"  exclaimed  Freddy,  who  had 
just  joined  us ;  "I'U  pick  you  out  a  partner  who's  used  to  the  thing, 
and  wiU  do  all  the  talking  herself,  and  be  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  giving  her  tongue  a  httle  exercise ;  and  here  comes  the  very  girl, 
of  all  others — Di  Clapperton."  Then  tui-ning  towards  a  tall  showy- 
looking  girl,  who  had  just  arrived,  he  addressed  her  with — "  De- 
lighted to  see  you,  ]\Iiss  Clapperton  ;  a  baU-room  never  appears  to 
me  properly  arranged  till  it  is  gi-aced  by  your  presence :  here's  my 
friend,  the  Hon.  George  Lawless,  dying  to  be  introduced  to  you." 
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"Pleasure — ar — dancing — with  you,  eh?"  muttered  the  Hon. 
George,  giving  a  little  quick  nod  between  each  word,  and  getthig 
very  red  in  the  face. 

The  young  lady  smiled  a  gracious  assent,  and  saying,  "  I  think 
they  are  forming  a  (iiuxdrille, — shall  we  take  our  places?" — marched 
him  off  in  triumph. 

"  Frank,  are  you  provided ;  or  can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?"  in- 
quired Coleman. 

"  AVlio  is  that  interesting-looking  girl,  with  dark  hair  ?"  asked  I, 
in  return. 

"  What,  the  she-male  with  the  white  camelia  in  her  head,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  that  old  fellow  with  a  cast-iron  face?  "\Miat  a  splendid 
pair  of  eyes  she  has  got  I  I'll  find  out  her  name,  and  get  you  in- 
troduced," replied  Coleman,  disappearing  in  the  crowd.  In  a  minute 
or  two  he  returned,  and  informed  me  the  young  lady's  name  was 
Saville.  "  You've  not  made  such  a  bad  hit  either,"  continued  he ; 
"  they  tell  me  she's  to  be  a  great  heiress,  and  old  Ironsides  there 
is  her  guardian.  They  say,  he  keeps  her  shut  up  so  close  that  no- 
body can  see  her  ;  he  woidd  hardly  let  her  come  to-night,  only  he's 
under  some  business  obUgations  to  my  governor,  and  he  persuaded 
him  to  bring  her,  in  order  to  give  me  a  chance,  I  suppose." 

"  Wliat  an  expression  of  sadness  there  is  in  those  deep  blue  eyes 
of  hers !  I  am  afraid  she  is  not  happy,  poor  tiling ! "  said  I,  half 
thinking  aloud. 

"  Why,  you're  getting  quite  romantic  about  it!"  returned  Cole- 
man ;  "  for  my  part,  I  think  she  looks  rather  jolly  than  otherwise  ; 
— see  how  she  is  laughing  with  my  cousin  Lucy  ;  by  Jove,  how  her 
face  lights  up  when  she  smiles  ! — she's  very  decidedly  pretty.  Well, 
will  you  be  introduced  ? — they  are  going  to  waltz." 

I  signified  my  assent,  and  Coleman  set  off  in  search  of  his  father 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  not  having  courage  enough  himself  to 
face  "  old  Stiff-back,"  as  he  irreverently  termed  the  young  lady's 
guardian. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  refuse  your  young  friend,  !Mr.  Coleman,"  was  the 
reply  to  my  introduction ;  "  but  Miss  Sa\ille  never  waltzes." 

"  Come,  don't  be  crabbed,  Vemor ;  yovmg  people  ought  to  enjoy 
themselves;  recollect,  we  were  yoimg  ourselves  once!" 

"  If  old  Time  had  dealt  as  leniently  by  me,  as  he  seems  to  have 
done  by  you,  Coleman,  I  should  consider  myself  young  yet,"  rephed 
Mr.  Vemor.  "I  believe  I  have  spoken  my  ward's  wishes  upon  this 
point ;  but,  if  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  your  friend  to  hear 
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her  decision  from  her  own  hps,  I  can  have  no  objection. — Clara,  my 
dear,  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Fairlegh,  does  you  the  honour  of  wishing 
to  waltz  with  you." 

Thus  accosted.  Miss  Saville  raised  her  eyes  to  my  face  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  instantly  casting  them  down  again,  coloured  slightly,  as  she 
rephed — "  If  Mr.  Fairlegh  ^vill  excuse  me,  I  had  rather  not  waltz." 

I  could,  of  course,  only  bow  in  acquiescence,  and  was  tui'ning 
away,  when  old  ]Mr.  Coleman  stopped  me  with — 

"  There,  wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Fairlegh ;  my  httle  niece,  Lucy 
Markham,  will  be  only  too  glad  to  console  you  for  your  disappoint- 
ment ;  she's  never  so  happy  as  when  she's  waltzing." 

"  If  you  are  impertinent,  uncle,  I'U  make  you  waltz  with  me  till 
you're  quite  tired,  by  way  of  pimishment ! "  replied  his  niece,  as  she 
accepted  my  proffered  arm. 

During  a  pause  in  the  waltz,  I  referred  to  the  refusal  jtist  re- 
ceived, and  askfed  my  partner,  (a  lively  little  brunette,  with  very 
white  teeth,  and  a  bewitching  snule,)  whether  her  friend  ]\Iiss  Saville 
were  not  somewhat  of  a  prude  ?" 

"  Poor  dear  Clara — a  prude  ? — oh  no  !"  Avas  the  reply.  "  You 
mean  because  she  would  not  waltz,  I  suppose  ? " 

I  bowed  my  head  in  assent,  and  she  continued  : 

"  I  gave  you  credit  for  more  penetration,  Mr.  Fairlegh  ;  did  you 
not  see  it  was  all  that  horrible  Mr.  Vernor,  her  guardian  ? — he 
chose  her  not  to  waltz ;  and  she  is  too  much  afraid  of  him  to  dare 
to  do  anything  he  does  not  approve; — he  would  hardly  let  her  come 
here  to-night,  only  uncle  Coleman  worried  him  into  it." 

"  She  is  exceedingly  pretty,"  remarked  I ;  "  there  is  something 
peculiar  in  the  expression  of  those  beautiful  blue  eyes,  which  parti- 
cularly pleases  me ;  an  earnest  trustfiil  look,  which — you  will  laugh 
at  what  I  am  going  to  say — which  I  have  never  seen  before,  except 
in  the  eyes  of  a  dog  ! " 

"  Oh !  I  know  so  well  what  you  mean,"  rephed  my  partner  ;  "  I 
have  observed  it  often,  but  I  never  should  have  known  how  to 
express  it.     What  a  good  idea ! " 

"  May  I  ask  whether  you  are  very  intimate  with  her  ?  Is  she 
an  old  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

"  No,  I  never  saw  her  till  my  uncle  took  this  house ;  but  Mr. 
Vernor  sometimes  brings  her  with  him  when  he  drives  over  on 
business,  and  she  comes  and  sits  with  me,  while  they  are  puzzling 
about  their  parchments.  I  like  her  so  much,  she  seems  as  agreeable 
and  good,  as  she  is  pretty." 
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**  How  is  it,"  asked  I,  *'  that  my  friend  Freddy  did  not  know  her 
by  sight  even  ? — he  had  to  inquire  her  name  this  evening." 

"  ^Vlly,  Frederick  is  generally  obliged  to  be  in  to'Nvn,  you  know ; 
and  I  have  observed  that,  when  he  is  down  hei'e,  Mr.  Vemor  never 
brings  her  with  him." 

"  He  had  better  make  a  nun  of  her  at  once,"  said  I. 

"  Perhaps  she  won't  be  a  nun  ! "  .said,  or  rather  sang  Lucy.  And 
here  we  joined  the  waltzers  again,  and  the  conversation  ended. 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 

THE    BALL. 

"  I  could  be  pleased  with  any  one, 
Who  entertained  my  sight  with  such  gay  shows 
As  men  and  women,  moving  here  and  there ; 
That  coursing  one  another  In  their  steps, 
Have  made  their  feet  a  t\me."—Dryden. 

"  And  run  thro'  fire  I  will  for  thy  sweet  sake." 

"  Come  now,  what  *  *  *  shall  we  have. 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours. 
Between  our  after-supper  and  bed-time  ?" — 

Midsummer  Nights  Dream. 

"By  Jove  I  this  is  liot  work!"  exclaimed  Lawless,  flinging 
himself  do^vn  on  a  sofa  so  violently,  as  to  mak'e  an  old  lady,  who 
occupied  the  farther  end  of  it,  jump  to  an  extent  which  seriously 
disarranged  an  Anglo- Asiatic  nondescript,  beheved  in  by  her  as  a 
turban,  wherewith  she  had  adorned  her  aged  head.  "If  I  have  not 
been  going  the  pace  hke  a  brick  for  the  last  two  hours,  it's  a  pity ; 
what  a  girl  that  Di  Clapperton  is  to  step  out ! — splendid  action  she 
has,  to  be  sure,  and  giving  tongue  all  the  time  too.  She's  in  first- 
rate  training,  'pon  my  word  ;  I  thought  she'd  have  scAvn  me  up  at 
one  time — the  pace  was  terrific.  I  must  walk  into  old  Coleman's 
champagne  before  I  make  a  fresh  start ;  when  I've  recovered  my 
■wind,  and  got  a  mouthful  of  hay  and  water,  I'll  have  at  her  again, 
and  dance  till  all's  blue  before  I  give  in." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  "  you  must  not  dance  all  the  evening 
^vith  the  same  young  lady ;  you'll  have  her  brother  call  upon  you 
the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning  to  know  your  intentions." 

"  He  shall  very  soon  learn  them  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  then," 
replied  Lawless,  doubling  his  fist.  "  Let  me  have  him  to  myself  for 
a  quiet  twenty  minutes,  and  I'll  send  him  home  with  such  a  face  on 
him,  that  his  nearest  relations  will  be  puzzled  to  recognise  him  for 
the  next  month  to  come  at  least.     But  what  do  you  really  mean  ?  " 

"  That  it's  not  etiquette  to  go  on  dancing  with  one  young  lady 
the  whole  evening ;  you  must  ask  some  one  else." 
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*'  Have  all  tlic  bother  to  go  over  again,  eh?  wliatatreat !  Well, 
we  live  and  learn ;  it  will  require  a  lew  extra  glasses  of  champagne 
to  get  the  steam  up  to  the  necessary  height,  that's  all.  And  there 
they  are  going  down  to  supper ;  that's  glorious  ! "  and  away  he 
bounded  to  secure  Miss  Clappcrton's  arm,  while  I  offered  mine  to 
the  turbaned  old  lady,  to  compensate  for  her  late  alarm. 

After  supper  the  dancing  was  resumed  with  fresh  energj',  the 
champagne  having  produced  its  usual  exhilarating  effects  upon  the 
exhausted  frames  of  the  dancers.  Notwithstanding  my  former  re- 
pulse, I  made  a  succcssfid  attempt  to  gain  Miss  Saville's  hand  for  a 
quadrille,  though  I  saw,  or  fancied  I  saw,  the  scowl  on  Mr.  Vemor's 
sour  countenance  grow  deeper,  as  I  led  her  away.  My  persever- 
ance was  not  rewarded  by  any  very  interesting  results,  for  my  part- 
ner, who  was  either  distressingly  shy,  or  acting  under  constraint  of 
some  kind,  made  monosyllabic  replies  to  every  remark  I  addressed 
to  her,  and  appeared  reUeved  when  the  termination  of  the  set  enabled 
her  to  rejoin  her  grim  protector. 

"  Of  all  the  disagreeable  faces  I  ever  saw,  Mr.  Vemor's  is  the 
most  repulsive,"  said  I  to  Coleman  ;  "  were  I  a  believer  in  the  power 
of  the  '  evU  eye,'  te  is  just  the  sort  of  looking  person  I  should 
imagine  would  possess  it.  I  am  certain  I  have  never  met  him  before, 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  is  something  which  appears  familiar 
to  me  in  his  expression,  particularly  when  he  frowns." 

"  He  is  a  savage-looking  old  Guy,"  replied  Freddy,  *'  and  bullies 
that  sweet  girl  shockingly,  I  can  see.  I  should  feel  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  punching  his  head  for  him,  but  I  suppose  it  would  be 
hardly  the  correct  thing  on  so  short  an  acquaintance,  and  in  my 
father's  house  too;  eh?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  replied  I,  turning  away  ^nth  a  smile. 

When  Lawless  made  his  appearance  after  supper,  it  was  evident 
by  his  flushed  face,  and  a  slight  unsteadiness  in  his  manner  of  walk- 
ing, that  he  had  carried  his  intentions  with  regard  to  the  champagne 
into  effect ;  and,  heedless  of  my  warning,  he  proceeded  to  lay  violent 
siege  to  Miss  Clapperton,  to  induce  her  to  waltz  with  him.  I  was 
watching  them  Avith  some  little  amusement,  for  the  struggle  in  the 
young  lady's  mind  between  her  sense  of  the  proper,  and  her  desire 
to  waltz  with  an  Honourable,  was  very  apparent,  when  I  was 
requested  by  Mrs.  Coleman  to  go  in  search  of  a  cloak  appertaining 
to  the  turbaned  old  lady,  whom  I  had  escorted  down  to  supper,  and 
who,  being  delicate  in  some  way  or  other,  required  especial  care  in 
packing  up.     Owing  to  a  trifling  mistake  of  Mrs.  Coleman's,  (who 
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had  described  a  red  worsted  shawl  as  a  blue  cloth  cloak,  which  mis- 
take I  had  to  discover  and  rectify,)  my  mission  detained  me  some 
minutes.  As  I  re-entered  the  baU-room,  shawl  in  hand,  I  was 
startled  by  the  crash  of  something  heavy  falling,  followed  by  a 
shriek  from  several  of  the  ladies  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room ; 
and  on  hastening  to  the  scene  of  action,  I  soon  peixeived  the  cause 
of  their  alarm. 

During  my  absence.  Lawless,  having  succeeded  in  overcoming 
ISIiss  Clapperton's  scruples,  had  recommenced  waltzing  mth  the 
greatest  energy;  but  unfortunately,  after  going  round  the  room 
once  or  twice,  "  the  pace,"  as  he  called  it,  becoming  faster  at  every 
turn,  the  combined  eftects  of  the  champagne  and  the  vmaccustomed 
exercise  rendered  him  exceedingly  giddy,  and  just  before  I  entered 
the  room,  he  had  faUen  against  a  small  table  supporting  a  hand- 
some China  candelabrum,  containing  several  wax  lights,  the  over- 
throw of  Avhich  had  occasioned  the  grand  crash  I  had  heard.  The 
cause  of  the  shriek,  hoAvever,  still  remained  to  be  discovered,  and 
a  nearer  approach  instantly  rendered  it  apparent.  One  of  the  wax 
candles,  which  had  not  been  extinguished  in  its  Ml,  had  roUed 
against  the  ball-dress  of  Miss  Saville,  who  happened  to  be  seated 
next  the  table,  and  set  it  on  fire.  After  making  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  put  it  out  with  her  hands,  she  became  alarmed,  and  as  I 
approached,  started  wildly  up,  with  the  eArident  intention  of  rushing 
out  of  the  room.  "Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  I  sprang  forward, 
caught  her  in  my  arms,  and  flinging  the  worsted  shawl  over  her 
di-ess,  which  was  just  beginning  to  blaze,  enveloped  her  in  it,  and 
telling  her  if  she  only  remained  qmet  she  would  be  perfectly  safe, 
laid  her  on  the  floor,  wliile  I  continued  to  hold  the  thick  shawl 
tightly  doAvn,  till,  to  my  very  great  delight,  I  succeeded  in  extin- 
guishing the  flames. 

By  this  time  several  gentlemen  had  gathered  round  us,  eager 
with  their  advice  and  offers  of  assistance.  Having  satisfied  myself 
that  the  danger  was  entirely  over,  I  raised  Miss  Sa\alle  from  the 
ground,  and,  making  my  way  through  the  croAvd,  half  led,  half 
carried  her  to  the  nearest  sofa.  After  placing  her  carefully  upon 
it,  I  left  her  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Coleman  and  Lucy  Markham, 
while  I  sotight  out  the  turbaned  old  lady,  whose  shaAvl  I  had  so 
unceremoniously  made  use  of,  and  succeeded  in  making  my 
peace  Avith  her,  though,  I  beheve,  in  her  OAvn  secret  breast,  she 
considered  JMiss  Saville's  safety  dearly  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  her  favourite  Avhittle.     As  I  approached  the  sofa   again,  the 
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following  words,  iii  the  harsh  tones  of  Mr.  Veriior's  voice,  met 
my  cir: — 

'*  I  have  ascertained  our  carriage  is  here ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as 
you  feel  strong  enougli  to  walk,  Clara,  my  dear,  I  should  advise 
yoiu-  accompanying  me  home ;  quiet  and  rest  aix*  the  best  remedies 
after  such  an  alaiin  as  this." 

"  I  am  quite  ready,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  faint  tone  of  voice. 

"  Nay,  wait  a  few  minutes  longer,"  said  Lucy  Markham,  kiudly ; 
"  you  are  trembling  from  head  to  foot  even  yet." 

"  Indeed  I  am  quite  strong ;  I  have  no  doubt  I  can  walk  now," 
replied  Miss  Saville,  attempting  to  rise,  but  sinking  back  again 
jdmost  immediately  from  faintness. 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance?"  inquired  I,  coming  forward. 

"  I  am  obUged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  already  taken, 
sir,"  answered  ^Ir.  Vemor,  coldly,  "  but  will  not  add  to  it.  ]\Iiss 
Saville  will  be  able  to  proceed  with  the  assistance  of  my  arm  in  a 
few  minutes." 

After  a  short  pause,  the  young  lady  again  announced  her  readi- 
ness to  depart ;  and,  ha^^ng  shaken  hands  with  Mrs.  Coleman  and 
Lucy  Markham,  turned  to  leave  the  room,  leaning  on  Mr.  Vemor's 
arm.  As  I  was  standing  near  the  door,  I  stepped  forward  to  hold 
it  open  for  them,  Mr.  Vemor  acknowledging  my  civility  by  the 
slightest  imaginable  motion  of  the  head.  Miss  Sa-ville,  as  she 
approached  me,  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  about  to  speak,  but, 
apparently  reUnquishing  her  intention,  merely  bowed,  and  passed  on. 

"  Well,  if  it's  in  that  sort  of  way  fashionable  individuals  demon- 
strate their  gratitude  for  having  their  lives  saved,  I  must  say  I 
don't  admire  it,"  exclaimed  Coleman,  who  had  witnessed  the  cool 
behaviour  of  Mr.  Vemor  and  his  ward ;  "it  may  be  very  genteel, 
but,  were  I  in  your  place,  I  should  consider  it  unsatisfactory  in  the 
extreme,  and  allow  the  next  inflammable  yoimg  lady  who  might 
happen  to  attract  a  spark  in  my  presence,  to  consvmie  as  she  pleased, 
without  interfering;  and  peace  be  to  her  ashes  I" 

"  It  was  most  fortimate  that  I  happened  to  have  that  tliick  shawl 
in  my  hand,"  said  I ;  "  in  another  minute  her  whole  dress  woidd 
have  been  in  a  blaze,  and  it  would  have  been  next  to  impossible  to 
save  her.  AVhat  courage  and  self-command  she  showed !  she  never 
attempted  to  move  after  I  threw  the  shawl  aroimd  her,  till  I  told 
her  all  danger  was  over." 

"  Very  grand,  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  returned  Freddy ;  "  but  for 
my  own  part  I  should  like  to  see  a  little  more  feeling.     I've  no  taste 
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for  your  '  mai'ble  maidens ; '  they  always  put  me  in  mind  of  Lot's 
wife." 

"Eh !  ISIrs.  Lot?"  interrupted  Lawless,  coming  up  to  us :  "  why 
was  she  Uke  me  ?  do  you  give  it  up  ?  Because  she  got  into  a  pretty 
pickle, — there's  a  riddle  for  you.  I  say,  I  made  a  nice  mess  of  it 
just  now,  didn't  I  ?  that's  Avhat  comes  of  going  to  these  confounded 
balls.  Tlie  fact  was,"  he  continued,  sinking  his  voice,  "  the  filly 
bolted  with  me ;  she  took  uncommon  kindly  to  the  champagne  at 
supper ;  in  consequence,  she  was  so  fresh  when  we  started,  that  I 
couldn't  hold  her ;  she  kept  pushing  on  faster  and  faster,  till  at  last 
she  was  fakly  off  with  me  ,■  we  did  very  well  as  long  as  we  stuck  to 
the  open  country,  but  at  last  we  contrived  to  get  among  some  very 
awkward  fences ;  the  first  stiff  bit  of  timber  we  came  to,  she  made  a 
rush  at,  and  doAvn  we  came,  gate — I  mean,  table,  candlestick,  and 
all,  a  regular  smash ;  and  to  make  matters  worse,  one  of  the  candles 
set  the  other  young  woman's  petticoat  aUght." 

"  In  fact,  after  a  very  severe  run,  you  were  nearly  being  in  at 
the  death,"  suggested  Coleman. 

"  By  Jove,  it  was  nothing  to  laugh  at  though,"  remarked  Law- 
less ;  "  she'd  have  been  regularly  cooked,  if  Frank  Fauiegh  hadn't 
put  her  out  when  he  did,  and  I  should  have  been  tried  for  '  Unjus- 
tifiable Girl-icide,'  or  '  JNIahciously  setting  fire  to  a  marriageable 
female,'  or  some  such  tiling;  and  I  dare  say  the  young  woman 
wasn't  insured  anyAvhere :  I  should  have  got  into  a  pretty  mess ;  it 
would  have  been  a  worse  job  than  breaking  Shrimp." 

"  Frederick,  look  here ! "  cried  Lucy  Markham,  who  was  passing 
the  place  where  we  stood ;  "  see  how  ]\L:.  Fahiegh's  sleeve  is 
scorched ;  sui'ely,"  she  continued,  turning  to  me,  "  your  arm  must 
be  injured." 

"  It  begins  to  feel  rather  painful,"  replied  I ;  "  but  I  daresay  it's 
nothing  to  signify." 

"  Come  to  my  room,"  exclaimed  Freddy,  anxiously,  "  Why  did 
you  not  mention  it  before  ?  " 

"  Really  I  scarcely  felt  it  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,"  re- 
turned I ;   "it  can't  be  of  any  consequence." 

"  On  removing  the  coat-sleeve,  however,  a  somewhat  considerable 
burn  was  apparent,  extending  about  half  way  from  the  wrist  to  the 
elbow,  and  which,  the  moment  it  was  exposed  to  the  air,  became 
excessively  painful. 

Fortunately,  amongst  the  guests  who  had  not  yet  taken  their 
departure,  was  the  surgeon  of  the  neighbom-hood,  who  was  speedily 
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summoned,  and  who,  after  having  appUed  the  proper  remedies, 
rccoinmciKlfd  nic  to  carry  my  arm  in  a  sling  for  a  few  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  he  assui'cd  me,  it  would  cause  me  little  incon- 
venience. 

As  it  was,  by  great  good  luck,  my  left  arm  which  was  injured,  I 
submitted  to  this  mandate  with  tolerable  resignation,  and  returned 
to  the  drawing-room  to  be  pitied  by  the  tongues  of  the  old,  and  the 
bright  eyes  of  the  young  ladies,  to  an  extent  which  (as  at  that  time 
of  day  I  was  somewliat  addicted  to  the  vice  of  shyness)  was  more 
flattering  tlian  agreeable. 

It  was  between  two  and  three  o'clock  when  Lawless  and  I  pre- 
pared to  take  our  departure  for  the  inn  at  which  we  were  to  sleep. 
Being  a  lovely  night,  Coleman  volunteered  to  accompany  us  for  the 
sake  of  the  walk,  telling  the  servants  not  to  sit  uj)  for  him,  as  he 
had  a  latch-key  in  his  pocket — an  article,  regarding  the  possession  of 
which,  a  constant  civil  war  was  carried  on  between  his  mother  and 
himself,  wherein  by  dint  of  sundry  well-contrived  stratagems,  and 
deeply-laid  schemes,  he  invariably  gained  the  victor}'. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Lawless,  "  the  row  and  bother,  and  the 
whole  kick-up  altogether,  has  made  me  alarmingly  hungry ;  the 
only  decent  bit  of  chicken  I  managed  to  lay  hands  on  at  supper,  Di 
Clapperton  ate :  precious  twist  that  girl  has,  to  be  sure ;  even  after 
aU  the  ground  she's  been  over  to-night,  going  a  topping  pace  the 
whole  time  too,  she  wasn't  a  bit  off  her  feed ;  didn't  she  walk  into 
the  ham  sandwiches — that's  all !  I'd  rather  keep  her  for  a  week  than 
a  fortnight,  I  can  tell  you ;  she'd  eat  her  head  off  in  a  month,  and 
no  mistake.  Here,  waiter,"  he  continued,  "  have  you  got  anything 
to  eat  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  splendid  barrel  of  oysters  down  by  coach  last  night ; 
capital  brown  stout,  sir — real  Guinnes's ! " 

"  That's  it,  my  man,"  was  the  rejoinder ;  "  trot  'em  out,  by  all 
means.  Freddy,  old  boy,"  he  continued,  "  come  along  in  with  Ui<, 
and  have  some." 

"  "Well,  I  don't  mind  astonishing  the  natives  for  once  in  a  way," 
replied  Freddy ;  "  but  it's  dreadfully  debauched,  eating  oysters  and 
drinking  porter  at  this  time  of  day  or  night,  whichever  you  are 
pleased  to  call  it  •  you'll  ruin  my  morals." 

"  The  devil  fly  away  with  your  morals,  and  he  wont  be  over- 
loaded either,"  was  the  polite  rejoinder ;  and  in  we  all  went  together. 
The  oysters  and  porter  soon  made  their  appearance,  and  had  ample 
justice  done  them ;   then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  spirits  and  water 
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and  cigars  were  produced,  "just  to  prevent  the  oysters  from  dis- 
agreeing witli  us  ; "  and  we  sat  talking  over  old  times,  and  relating 
various  adventures  which  had  occurred  to  us  since,  without  troub- 
ling our  heads  about  the  flight  of  minutes.  At  length  Coleman, 
pulling  out  his  watch,  exclaimed,  "  Past  four  o'clock,  by  the  powers ! 
I  must  be  getting  to  bed, — I've  got  a  lease  to  draw  to-morrow,  and 
my  head  won't  be  over-clear,  as  it  is." 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  Lawless;  "  bed's  all  a  popular  delusion :  we 
can't  be  better  off  than  we  are — sit  stUl."  But  on  Coleman's  per- 
sisting in  his  wish  to  depart,  Lawless  continued, — "  Well,  take 
another  glass,  and  then  Frank  and  I  will  walk  home  Avith  you,  and 
see  you  safe,  for  it's  my  beUef  that  you're  getting  '  screwed,'  or  you'd 
never  think  of  going  to  bed."  Freddy  and  I  exchanged  glances, 
for  if  any  of  ovu'  party  were  in  the  condition  expressed  by  the  mys- 
terious word  '  screwed',  it  certainly  was  Lawless  himself.  After 
sitting  some  Httle  time  longer,  we  once  more  sallied  forth,  Avith  the 
avowed  intention  of  seeing  Coleman  home. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

FUXOIKG  TIIK  CURFKW 

"  If  the  bell  have  any  sides  the  clapper  will  find  'em." — lien  Jonicn, 

" rinsing  changes  all  our  bells  hath  marr'd, 

Jaiinlfil  tlicy  have  and  jarr'd 
So  long,  they're  out  of  tunc,  and  out  of  frame; 

They  seem  not  now  the  KOinc. 
Put  them  in  frame  anew,  and  once  begin 
To  tune  them  so,  that  they  may  chime  all  in." — Herbert. 

"Great  then  arc  the  mysteries  of  bell-ringing:  oiul  this  may  lie  said  in  its  praise,  that  of 
all  devices  which  men  have  sought  out  for  obtaining  djvlinction  by  making  a  noise  in  tlie 
world,  it  is  the  most  harmless." — TKe  Doctor.  • 

As  we  proceeded  through  the  town,  Lawless,  despite  our  endea- 
voiirs  to  restrain  liim,  chose  to  vent  liis  superabundant  spirits  by 
performing  sundry  feats  at  the  expense  of  the  pubhc,  which,  had 
the  police  regulations  of  the  place  been  properly  attended  to,  would 
have  assuredly  gained  us  a  sojourn  in  the  watch-house.  We  had 
just  prevailed  upon  him  to  move  on,  after  singing  "  We  won't  go 
home  till  morning"  under  the  windows  of  "the  Misses  Properprim's 
Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,"  when  a  little  shrivelled  old  man,  in  a 
sort  of  watchman's  white  great-coat,  bearing  a  hom  lantern  in  his 
hand,  brushed  past  us,  and  preceded  vis  down  the  street  at  a  shuf 
fling  trot. 

"Holloa!"  cried  Lawless,  "who's  that  old  picture  of  ugliness  ? 
Look  what  a  pace  the  beggar's  cutting  along  at ;  what  on  earth's 
he  up  to?" 

"  That's  the  sexton  and  bell-ringer,"  returned  Coleman ;  "  they 
keep  up  the  old  custom  at  Hillingford  of  ringing  the  curfew  at  day- 
Ijreak,  and  he's  going  about  it  now,  I  suppose." 

"  Wliat  jolly  fim  !"  said  Lawless,  "come  on,  and  let's  see  how  the 
old  cock  does  it ;"  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  off  he  started 
in  pursuit. 

"We'd  better  follow  him,"  said  I;  "he'll  be  getting  into  some 
mischief  or  other,  depend  upon  it." 

After  running  a  short  distance  down  th3  street,  on  turning  a 
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corner,  we  found  Lawless  standing  under  a  small  arched  door-way 
leading  into  a  curious  old  battlemented  tower,  which  did  not  form 
part  of  any  church  or  other  building  of  the  same  date  as  itself,  but 
stood  alone,  showing,  as  it  reared  its  time-worn  head  high  above 
the  more  modern  dwellings  of  which  the  street  Avas  composed,  like 
some  giant  relic  of  the  days  of  old.  This  tower  contained  a  peal  of 
bells,  the  fame  of  which  was  great  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
of  which  the  townspeople  were  justly  proud. 

"All  right!"  cried  Lawless,  "the  old  scare-crow  ran  in  here 
like  a  lamp-lighter,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  bowhng  after  him,  and 
has  left  the  key  in  the  lock ;  so  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  exploring 
a  little ;  I've  a  strong  though  undeveloped  taste  for  architectural 
antiquities.  Twopence  more,  and  up  goes  the  donkey !  come 
along ! " 

So  saying,  he  flimg  open  the  door,  and  disappeared  up  some 
steps  leading  to  the  interior  of  the  tower,  and,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  Coleman  and  I  followed  him. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  old  boy!"  observed  Lawless,  patting  the  sexton 
(who  looked  frightened  out  of  his  wits  at  our  intrusion)  so  forcibly 
on  the  back,  as  to  set  him  coughing  violently,  "  we're  not  come  to 
murder  you  for  the  sake  of  your  lantern." 

"  This  gentleman,"  said  Coleman,  who  by  the  cunning  twinlile  of 
his  eye  was  evidently  becoming  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  mischief, 
"  has  been  sent  down  by  the  Venerable  Society  of  Antiquaries,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  old  custom  of  ringing  the  Cuj-few  is  properly 
performed  here.  He  is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  the  Noble  President 
of  the  Society  himself.  That  gentleman  (pointing  to  me)  is  the  Vice- 
President,  and  I,  who  have  the  honour  of  addressing  you,  am  the 
unworthy  Secretary." 

"  That's  it.  Daddy,"  resiomed  Lawless,  cooUy  taking  up  the  lan- 
tern, and  lighting  a  cigar,  "  that's  the  precise  state  of  the  poll,  I 
mean  case ;  so  now  go  to  work,  and  mind  you  do  the  trick  pro- 
perly." 

Thus  adjured,  the  old  man,  who  appeared  completely  bewUdered 
by  all  that  was  going  on,  mechanically  took  hold  of  a  rope,  and 
began  slowly  and  at  stated  intervals  tolling  one  of  the  bells. 

"  Where  are  your  assistants,  my  good  man  ?  "  inquired  Coleman 
after  a  short  pause. — The  only  answer  was  a  stare  of  vacant  sur- 
prise, and  Coleman  continued,  "  ^Vliy,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
only  ring  one  bell,  to  be  sure  ?  oh,  this  is  all  wrong ; — what  do  you 
say,  Mr.  President?" 
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"Wrong?"  replied  Lawless,  removing  the  cigar  from  liis  moiitli, 
ami  jiuiling  a  cloud  of  smoke  into  the  sexton's  face,  "  I  should  just 
think  it  teas,  most  particularly  and  confoundedly  wrong.  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  old  death's-head  and  cross-bones  ;  things  can't  be 
allowed  to  go  on  in  this  manner.  Ilel'orni,  sir,  is  wanting,  '  the  bill, 
the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill.'  I  mean  to  get  into  Var- 
liament  some  day,  Faiilegh,  when  I  am  tired  of  knocking  about, 
you  know — but  that  wjxsn't  exactly  what  I  was  going  to  say." 

"  Suppose  we  show  him  the  proper  way  to  do  it,  Mr.  President !" 
suggested  Freddy,  catching  hold  of  the  rope  of  one  of  the  bells. 

"  Off'  she  goes,"  cried  Lawless,  seizing  another. 

"  Gentlemen,  good  gentlemen,  don't  ring  the  bells,  pray,"  im- 
plored the  old  man,  "  you'll  raise  the  whole  town  ;  they  are  never 
rung  in  that  way  without  there's  a  fire,  or  a  flood,  or  the  riot  act 
read,  or  something  of  that  dreadful  natur  the  matter." 

But  his  expostulations  were  vain.  Lawless  had  already  begim 
ringing  his  bell  in  a  manner  which  threatened  to  stun  us  all ;  and 
Coleman  saying  to  me,  "  Come,  Frank,  we're  regularly  in  for  it,  so 
you  may  as  well  take  a  rope  and  do  the  thing  handsomely  while  we 
o)-e  about  it ;  it  would  be  horridly  shabby  of  you  to  desert  us  now," 
I  hastened  to  follow  his  example. 

Now  it  must  be  known  that  when  I  arrived  at  the  inn,  before 
supper,  owing  probably  to  a  combination  of  the  fatigue  of  the  day, 
the  excitement  of  the  evening,  and  the  pain  of  my  arm,  I  felt  some- 
what faint  and  exhausted,  and  should  liave  greatly  prefeiTcd  going 
at  once  quietly  to  bed ;  but,  as  I  was  aware  that  by  so  doing  I 
should  break  up  the  party,  I  resolved  to  keep  up  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  say  nothing  about  it.  Finding  myself  refreshed  by  the  bottled 
porter,  I  repeated  the  dose  several  times,  and  the  remedy  continu- 
ing to  prove  eflicacious,  without  giving  the  thing  a  thought,  I  drank 
more  deeply  than  was  my  wont,  and  was  a  good  deal  surprised, 
when  I  rose  to  accompany  the  others,  to  discover  that  my  legs  were 
shghtly  unsteady,  and  my  head  not  so  clear  as  usual.  Still  I  had 
been  far  from  approving  the  proceedings  of  my  companions,  and 
had  any  one  told  me,  when  I  entered  the  tower,  that  I  was  going 
to  ring  all  the  good  people  of  Hillingford  out  of  their  beds  in  a  fright, 
I  should  indignantly  have  repelled  the  accusation.  Now,  however, 
owing  to  the  way  in  wliich  Coleman  had  requested  my  assistance,  it 
appeared  to  my  bewildered  senses  that  I  should  be  meanly  deserting 
my  friends  the  moment  they  had  got  into  difliiculties,  if  I  were  to 
refuse  ;  but  when  he  used  the  word  "  shabby,"  it  settled  the  busi- 
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ness,  and  seizing  a  rope  with  my  uninjured  hand,  I  began  pulling 
away  vigorously. 

"  Now  then,  you  \Tretched  old  beggar,"  shouted  Lawless,  "  don't 
stand  there  winking  and  blinking  like  an  owl;  pull  away  hke  bricks, 
or  I'll  break  your  neck  for  you ;  go  to  work,  I  say  ! "  and  the  miser- 
able sexton,  ynth.  a  mute  gestm-e  of  despair,  resuming  his  occupa- 
tion, a  peal  of  four  beUs  was  soon  ringing  bravely  out  over  hill  and 
dale,  and  making  'night  horrible'  to  the  startled  inhabitants  of 
HilHngford. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  a  distant  shout  was  heard ;  then 
a  confused  noise  of  people  running  and  calling  to  each  other  in  the 
streets  reached  our  ears ;  and  lastly  the  sound  of  several  persons 
rapidly  approaching  the  beU-tower  became  audible. 

"We're  in  for  a  scrimmage  noAv,  I  expect,"  said  Lawless,  leisurely 
turning  up  his  sleeves. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  Freddy;  "  only  leave  it  to  me,  and 
you'll  see.  All  you  fellows  have  got  to  do  is  to  hold  your  tongues, 
and  keep  on  ringing  away  till  your  arms  ache ;  trixst  me  to  manage 
the  thing  all  right.  Lawless,  keep  your  eye  on  ancient  ]\Iethuselah 
there,  and  if  he  offers  to  say  a  word,  just  knock  him  head  over  heels 
by  accident,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Aye,  aye,  sii',"  repUed  Lawless,  shaking  liis  fist  significantly  at 
the  sexton. 

At  this  moment  a  short  fat  man,  with  a  very  red  face  (who  we 
afterwards  learned  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  mayor  of  HiUing- 
ford  in  his  public,  and  a  mighty  tallow-chandler  in  his  private,  capa- 
city) appeared,  attired  in  a  night-cap  and  great-coat,  and  bearing 
the  rest  of  his  wardrobe  under  his  arm,  followed  by  several  of  the 
townspeople,  all  in  a  singular  state  of  undress,  and  with  the  hvehest 
alarm  depicted  on  their  coimtenances.  The  Avorthy  mayor  was  so 
much  out  of  breath  with  his  umvonted  exertions,  that  some  seconds 
elapsed  before  he  could  utter  a  word,  and  in  the  meantime  we  con- 
tinued ringing  as  though  our  lives  depended  upon  it.  At  length  he 
coiitrived  to  gasp  oxit  a  hurried  inquuy  (hardly  audible  amidst  the 
clanging  of  the  bells)  as  to  what  was  the  matter.  To  this  Coleman 
replied  by  pointing  -with  one  hand  to  a  kind  of  loop-hole,  of  which 
there  were  several  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  light  and  air  to  the 
interior  of  the  tower,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  contmued  ring- 
ing aw^ay  more  lustily  than  before. 

"  Bless  my  sold  I"  exclaimed  the  Mayor,  raising  himself  on  tip- 
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toe,  and  strotoliing  his  short  nock  ia  a  vain  endeavour  to  peep 
thr<)Uj,di  the  loop-hole,  "it  must  be  a  (ire  in  West  Street!" 

Two  or  three  of  the  bye-standers  immediately  rushed  into  the 
street,  calling  out   "  A  fire  in  West  Street !  send  for  the  engines." 

At  this  moment  Freddy  caught  the  eye  of  a  tall  gaunt-looking 
man  in  a  top  boot  and  plush  lireeches,  Ijut  -without  ci>at  or  Avaist- 
coat,  and  wearing  a  gold-laced  cocked  hat  on  his  head,  hind  part 
before,  from  beneath  -which  peeped  out  a  white  cotton  night-cap. 
Having  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of  this  worthy,  who  in 
his  proper  person  supported  the  dignity  of  Parish  Beadle,  Coleman 
repeated  the  same  stratagem  he  had  so  successfully  practised  upon 
the  Mayor,  save  that  in  this  instance  he  pointed  to  a  loop-hole  in  a 
completely  opposite  direction  to  the  one  he  had  indicated  previously. 
The  Beadle  immediately  ran  out,  muttering  ere  he  did  so,  "  I  was 
certain  sure  as  they  was  all  A\Tong." — In  another  minute  we  heard 
him  shouting,  "  It's  in  ^Middle  Street,  I  tell  you,  there's  a  fire  in 
Middle  Street!" 

Coleman  now  tiuncd  to  the  Mayor,  who  having  somewhat  re- 
covered his  breath,  was  e-videutly  preparing  to  question  the  sexton 
as  to  the  particulars  of  the  affair,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  deep 
feeling,  "  I  am  sui-prised  to  see  a  person  of  yoiu-  high  station  stand- 
ing idle  at  a  moment  lilce  this !  take  a  rope,  sir,  and  lend  a  hand  to 
assist  us,  if  you  be  a  man." 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  was  the  reply,  "  any  thing  for  the  good 
of  the  town,"  and  grasping  an  vmoccupied  rope,  he  began  pulUng 
away  with  all  his  might. 

The  hubbub  and  confusion  now  became  something  unparalleled, — 
people  without  number  kept  running  in  and  out  of  the  tower,  giving 
and  receiving  all  kinds  of  contradictory  orders ;  volunteers  had 
been  found  to  assist  us,  and  the  whole  peal  of  eight  bells  was  clash- 
ing and  clanging  away  above  the  tumult,  and  spreading  the  alarm 
farther  and  wder ;  men  on  horseback  were  ani-ving  from  the  coun- 
try, eager  to  render  assistance ;  women  were  screaming,  dogs  bark- 
ing, children  crjing ;  and,  to  cro^\^l  the  whole,  a  violent  and  angry 
debate  was  being  carried  on  by  the  more  influential  membei-s  of  the 
crowd,  as  to  the  quarter  in  which  the  supposed  conflagration  was 
raging, — one  party  loudly  declaring  it  was  in  Middle  Street,  while 
the  other  as  vehemently  protested  it  was  in  West  Street. 

The  confusion  had  apparently  attained  its  highest  pitch,  and  the 
noise  was  perfectly  deafening,  when  suddenly  a  shout  was  raised, 
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"The  engines!  clear  tlie  Avay  for  tlie  engines!"  and  in  another 
moment  the  scampering  of  the  crowd  in  all  directions,  the  sound  of 
horses'  feet  galloping,  and  the  rattle  of  wheels,  announced  their 
approach.  "While  all  this  was  going  on,  Coleman  had  contrived 
silently  and  unperceived  to  substitute  two  of  the  by-standers  in  my 
place  and  his  own,  so  that  Lawless  was  now  the  only  one  of  our 
party  actually  engaged  in  ringing.  Seizing  the  moment  therefore 
when  the  shout  of  "  the  Engines ! "  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  loiterers,  he  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  "  Now's  our 
time,  come  along ,"  and  joining  a  party  who  were  going  out,  we 
reached  the  door  of  the  bell-tower  unobserved. 

The  scene  which  presentf  itself  to  our  view,  as  we  gained  the 
open  street,  would  require  the  pencil  of  a  "Willde,  or  the  pen  of  a 
Dickens,  to  describe.  The  street  widened  in  front  of  the  bell-tower, 
so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  square.  In  the  centre  of  the  space  thus 
formed  stood  the  fire-engine  drawn  by  four  post-horses,  the  post- 
boys sitting  erect  in  their  saddles,  ready  to  dash  forward  the  mo- 
ment the  fire-men  (who  in  their  green  coats  faced  with  red,  and 
shining  leather  helmets,  imparted  a  somewhat  military  character  to 
the  scene),  should  succeed  in  ascertaining  the  place  at  which  their 
assistance  was  required.  The  crowd,  wliich  had  opened  to  admit 
the  passage  of  the  engine,  immediately  closed  round  it  again,  in  an 
apparently  impenetrable  phalanx,  the  individual  members  of  which 
aiforded  as  singular  a  variety  of  costume  as  can  well  be  imagined, 
extending  from  the  simple  sliu't  of  propriety,  to  the  decorated  uni- 
forms of  the  fire-brigade.  As  eveiy  one  who  had  an  opinion  to 
give  was  bawling  it  out  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice,  whilst  those 
who  had  none,  contented  themselves  by  shouting  vague  sentences 
devoid  of  particular  meaning  of  any  kind,  the  noise  and  tumult 
were  such  as  beggared  description.  There  was  one  short  stout  red- 
faced  Httle  fellow,  (for  I  succeeded  in  catching  sight  of  him  at  last), 
with  a  mouth  of  such  fearful  dimensions,  that  when  it  was  open, 
the  upper  half  of  his  head  appeared  a  mere  Hd,  whose  intellects  being 
stUl  partially  under  the  dommion  of  sleep,  evidently  imagined  him- 
self at  the  Election,  which  had  taken  place  a  short  time  previously, 
and  continued  strenuously  vociferating  the  name  of  his  favourite 
candidate,  though  the  cry  of  "  Judkins  for  ever!''  did  not  tend 
greatly  to  elucidate  matters.  Suddenly,  and  at  the  very  height  of 
the  confusion,  the  beUs  ceased  ringing,  and  for  a  moment,  as  if  in- 
fluenced by  some  supernatural  power,  the  crowd  to  a  man  became 
silent. 
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The  transition  from  tlic"  Bahil  of  sounds  I  have  been  desciibing, 
to  such  pirll'ct  trancjuillity  was  most  striking,  and  impressed  one 
with  an  involuntary  fcehng  of  awe.  I  was  aroused  by  Coleman, 
who  whispered  in  an  under  tone,  "Tlie  Sexton  has  peached,  depend 
upon  it,  and  the  sooner  we're  off  the  better." 

"  Yes,  and  I'll  go  in  style  too ;  so  good-bye,  and  take  care  of 
yourselves,"  exclaimed  Lawless,  and,  springing  forward,  before  any 
one  was  aware  of  his  intention,  he  forced  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  overturning  sundry  members  thereof  in  his  progress,  until 
he  reached  the  fire-engine,  upon  which  he  seated  himself  with  a 
bound,  shouting  as  he  did  so — "  Forward,  forward,  do  you  want 
the  place  to  be  burnt  to  the  grovmd  ?  I'll  show  you  the  way ; 
give  'em  the  spur ;  faster,  faster,  straight  on  till  I  tell  you  to  tvun 
— faster,  I  say ! " 

The  appearance  of  authority,  coupled  with  energy  and  decision, 
will  usually  control  a  crowd.  The  fire-men,  completely  taken  in  by 
Lawless's  manner,  reiterated  his  orders  ;  the  post-boys  appUed  both 
whip  and  spur  vigorously, — the  horses  dashed  forward,  and,  amidst 
the  enthusiastic  cheering  of  the  mob,  the  engine  disappeared  like  a 
flash  of  lightning. 

"  Well,  I  give  the  Honourable  George  credit  for  that,"  exclaimed 
Coleman,  as  soon  as  we  had  a  little  recovered  from  oxir  surprise  at 
Lawless's  elopement  with  the  fire-engine  ;  "  it  was  a  good  idea,  and 
he  worked  it  out  most  artistically ;  the  air  Avith  wliich  he  waved 
his  hat  to  cheer  them  forward  was  quite  melo-dramatic.  I've  seen 
the  thing  not  half  so  well  done  by  several  of  the  greatest  generals 
who  ever  lived, — gallant  commanders,  whom  their  men  would  have 
followed  through  any  amount  of  the  reddest  possible  fire  during 
the  whole  of  Astley's  campaigns,  that  is,  if  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment (consisting  of  the  pot-boy  stationed  at  the  side-scenes  with  the 
porter)  did  its  duty  eflficiently." 

"  Freddy,  they're  beginning  to  come  out  from  the  bell-tower," 
interrupted  I ;  "  Ave  shall  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  our  mis- 
deeds, if  Ave  stay  much  longer ;  see,  that  long  man  in  the  cocked 
hat  is  coming  toAvards  us." 

"  So  he  is,"  returned  Coleman;  "it  strikes  me  they've  fovmd  us 
out ;  foUoAV  me,  and  try  and  look  as  if  it  Avasn't  you,  as  much  as 
possible,  Avill  youV"  So  saying,  he  began  to  make  his  Avay  out  of 
the  croAvd  xmperceived,  an  example  I  hastened  to  follow ;  but  Ave 
AA-ere  not  destined  to  effect  our  purpose  quite  so  easily.  The  point 
Coleman  Avished  to  gain  Avas  an  arched  gatcAvay  leading  into  a  sta- 
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ble-yard,  from  ■which  he  hoped,  by  a  foot-path  \vith  •which  he  was 
acquainted,  across  some  fields,  to  reach  without  molestation  the  inn 
where  I  was  to  sleep.  But,  in  order  to  effect  this,  we  were  obhged 
to  pass  the  door  of  the  bell-tower,  from  which  several  people,  who 
appeared  angry  and  excited,  were  now  issuing.  The  foremost  of 
these,  the  cocked-hatted  official  previously  mentioned,  made  his  way 
up  to  us,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so, — 

"  Here,  you  young  gen'lmen,  just  you  stop  a  bit,  will  yer  ?  His 
Wusshup,  the  Mayor,  seems  to  begin  to  think  as  somebody's  been 
a  making  a  fool  of  him." 

"  A  veiy  natm-al  idea,"  retru'ned  Coleman  ;  "I  only  wonder  it 
never  occvirred  to  him  before ;  as  far  as  my  Hmited  acquaintance 
with  him  will  allow  me  to  judge,  the  endeavoiir  appears  to  have 
been  perfectly  success^tp'     I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning." 

"  That's  all  wery  fine,  but  I  miist  trouble  yer  to  come  along  o'me; 
his  Wusshup  wants  to  speak  to  yer,"  replied  the  Beadle,  seizing 
Coleman  by  the  coat-collar. 

"  That  is  a  pleasure  his  'Wusshup'  must  contrive  to  postpone  till 
he  has  caught  me,"  answered  Freddy,  as  with  a  sudden  jerk  he  suc- 
ceeded in  freeing  himself  from  his  captor's  grasp,  while,  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  he  dealt  huu  a  cuflf  on  the  side  of  the  head,  which 
sent  him  reeling  back  to  the  door  of  the  bell-tower,  where  encoun- 
tering the  Mayor,  who  had  just  made  his  appearance,  he  came  head- 
long to  the  grotmd,  dragging  that  illustrious  functionary  dovvn  with 
him  in  a  frantic  endeavour  to  save  himself  Profiting  by  the  con- 
fusion that  ensiied,  Freddy  and  I  sprang  forward,  darted  through 
the  arch-way,  and,  making  the  best  use  of  our  legs,  soon  found  our- 
selves in  the  open  fields,  and  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    ROMAN    FATHER. 

"  If  a  drcun  should  come  in  now  to  make  you  afoar'd, 
With  n  wind-mill  on  liia  head,  and  Ik.'1Is  at  liis  beard  ; 
Would  you  straight  wear  your  s])cctacles  here  at  your  tors, 
And  your  boots  on  your  brows,  and  your  spurs  on  your  nose." — DcnJonson. 

"  No he 

"  With  more  flian  Koraan  fortitude  Is'   Vr 
First  at  the  board  in  this  uuliappy  process 
Against  his  last  and  only  son."— TAe  Tico  Foicari. 

Dreajms,  ye  strange  mysterious  visions  of  the  soul  I  Ye  wild  and 
freakish  gambolings  of  the  spirit,  freed  from  the  incubus  of  matter, 
and  unfettered  by  the  control  of  reason,  of  what  fantastic  caprices 
are  ye  the  originators — what  carricatm-es  of  the  various  features  of 
our  waking  life  do  ye  not  exhibit  to  us,  ludicrous  and  distorted 
indeed,  but  still  preser\'ing  through  their  most  extravagant  exag- 
gerations, a  wayward  and  grotesque  hkeness  to  the  realities  they 
shadow  forth !  And  stranger  even  than  your  most  strange  vagaries, 
is  the  cool  matter-of-fact  way  in  wliich  our  sleeping  senses  calmly 
accept,  and  acquiesce  in,  the  medley  of  inipcssible  absiu-dities  you 
olFer  to  their  notice.  We  conceive  ourselves,  for  instance,  proceed- 
ing along  a  green  lane  on  horseback ;  the  animal  upon  which  we 
are  moimtcd  becomes  suddenly,  we  know  and  care  not  how,  a  copper 
tea-kettle,  and  we  ride  quietly  on  Avitliout  testifying,  or  even  fueling, 
the  lea.st  symptom  of  sm-prise,  as  though  the  identity  of  hackneys 
and  tea-kettles  was  a  fact  generally  recognised  in  natural  history ; 
the  kettle  perhaps  addresses  us,  it  converses  with  us  on  all  the  sub- 
jects which  interest  us  most  deejaly  j  and  we  discass  our  various 
hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows,  loves  and  hates,  with  no  other 
sentiment,  save  a  degree  of  pleasure  at  the  very  sensible  and  enlight- 
ened views  which  the  utensU  takes  of  the  matter.  I  might  multiply 
examples,  ad  infinitum,  to  illustrate  my  meaning ;  but  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  phenomena  alluded  to,  one  instance  will  suf- 
fice ;  while  those  who  have  never  experienced  them,  wUl  probably, 
at  all  events,  take  refuge  in  disbehef,  and  lament  themselves  with  a 
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self-satisfying  sorrow  over  the  fresh  proof  it  adduces  of  the  truth  of 
the  Israelitish  Monarch's  aphorism,  that  "  all  men  are  liars." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  my  sleep  (when,  at  length,  after  the  excite- 
ment I  had  tmdergone,  sleep  condescended  to  visit  me,  which  was 
not  until,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  Somnus  had 
allowed  me  to  call  upon  him  repeatedly  in  vain)  was  disturbed  by 
all  sorts  and  kinds  of  visions.  Lawlesses  innumerable,  attended  by 
shoals  of  top-booted  shrimps, — the  visionary  shrimp  being  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  tlie  boy  so  called,  and  the  real  article, — drove 
impossible  dog-carts  dra^ni  by  quadrupeds  whose  heads  and  necks 
bore  a  stiiking  resemblance  to  the  waltz-lovmg  Diana  Clapperton, 
up  and  down  ball-rooms,  to  the  unspeakable  terror  of  squadrons  of 
turbaned  old  ladies.  Deafening  peals  of  bells,  rung  by  troops  of 
Freddy  CoIcmen  (which  I  take  to  be  the  correct  pliu-al  of  Coleman) 
were  rousing  night-capped  nations  from  their  slumbers  in  alarm,  to 
whom  flocks  of  frightened  mayors  were  bleating  forth  bewildered 
orders,  which  resulted  in  perplexing  everybody;  and  through  it  all, 
mixed  up  and  combined  with  everything,  the  pale  interesting  face 
of  Clara  Saville,  characterized  by  an  expression  of  the  deepest  sad- 
ness, gazed  at  me  reproachfully  out  of  its  large  trustful  eyes,  and 
rendered  me  intensely  miserable.  From  dreams  such  as  these,  I 
was  not  sorry  to  be  aroused  by  the  sun  shining  brightly  through  my 
window-shutter ;  and,  on  consulting  my  watch,  I  found,  somewhat 
to  my  surprise,  that  I  had  slept  till  nearly  mid-day. 

On  reaching  the  breakfast-room  my  first  inquiry  was  for  Lawless, 
in  reply  to  which  I  was  informed,  that  he  had  returned  (on  the  fire- 
engine)  about  half  an  hour  after  I  came  in ;  that  immediately  upon 
his  arrival  he  had  called  for  u.nlimited  supplies  of  rum,  lemons,  and 
other  suitable  ingredients,  wherewith  he  manufactured  a  monster 
brewing  of  punch  in  a  washing-tub,  for  the  benefit  of  the  firemen, 
with  whom  he  had  somehow  contrived  to  establish  the  most  ami- 
cable relations ;  he  then  assisted  in  discussing  the  beverage  he  had 
prepared,  which  appeared  to  produce  no  particular  effects,  until, 
wishing  to  rise  to  return  thanks  when  they  drank  his  health,  he 
suddenly  lost  his  balance,  and  being  carried  to  bed  by  the  waiter 
and  boots,  had  not  yet  re-appeared.  Not  Hking  to  disturb  him,  I 
breakfasted  alone,  and  then  strolled  out  to  look  after  Freddy.  I 
found  him  sitting  in  the  study,  busily  engaged  in  drawing  the  lease 
he  had  mentioned  to  us  the  night  before.  On  seeing  me,  however, 
he  sprang  up,  and  shaking  me  by  the  hand,  inquu'cd  how  I  was  after 
our  adventures. 
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*'  That's  all  right,  so  far,"  was  his  rej)!)'  to  my  assurance  that  my 
injurt'd  arm  was  going  on  favouial>ly,  and  that  I  It'll  no  other  ill 
cilects  of  any  kind.  "  I  tell  you  what,"  he  continued,  "  my  gover- 
nor's in  no  end  of  a  rage  about  the  bell-ringing  affair :  that  old  fool 
of  a  mayor  recognised  me  it  seems,  and  vows  vengeance,  threaten- 
ing to  do  all  sorts  of  things  to  me,  and  the  governor  swears  he'll  aid 
and  abet  him  in  anything  he  chooses  to  do.  They  had  better  take 
care  what  they  arc  at,  or  they  may  find  I'm  not  to  be  bullied  with 
impunity ;  but  come  along  into  the  drawing-room ;  I  don't  mind 
facing  the  elders  now  I've  got  you  to  support  me ;  and  really,  what 
between  my  father's  accusations,  and  iny  mother's  excuses,  it's  as 
good  as  a  i)lay. 

*'  You're  abominably  undutifid  m:ister  Fred,"  replied  I,  a.s  I  turned 
to  follow  him. 

On  reaching  the  drawing-room  we  found  Mr.  Coleman  standing 
with  his  arms  folded  with  an  air  of  dignified  severity,  so  exactly  in 
the  centre  of  the  hearth-rug,  that  he  seemed  to  belong  to  the  pat- 
tern. Seated  in  a  low  arm-chair  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  fire- 
place was  Mrs.  Coleman,  apparently  absorbed  in  the  manufacture  of 
some  mysterious  article  of  knitting,  which  constantly  required  pro- 
pitiating by  the  repetition  of  a  short  arithmetical  puzzle,  without 
Avhich  it  would  by  no  means  allow  itself  to  be  created.  At  her  feet, 
engaged  in  the  Sisyphian  labour  of  remedying  the  effects  of  "a 
great  fall"  in  worsteds,  scissors,  and  other  *'  articles  for  the  "work- 
table,"  knelt  Lucy  !Markhara,  looking  so  piquante  and  pretty,  that 
I  could  not  help  wondering  how  my  friend  Freddy  contrived  to 
keep  himself  heart-whole,  if,  as  I  imagined,  he  was  thrown  con- 
stantly into  her  society.  The  party  was  completed  by  a  large, 
sleek,  scrupulously  white,  cat,  clearly  a  privileged  individual,  who 
sat  bolt  upright  in  the  chair  opposite  !Mrs.  Coleman,  regarding 
the  company  Avith  an  air  of  intense  self-satisfaction,  and  evi- 
dently considering  the  whole  thing  got  up  for  her  express  delec- 
tation. !Mr.  Coleman  received  me  with  pompous  civility,  hoping  I 
felt  no  ill  effects  from  my  exertions  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening — taking  care  to  lay  a  marked  emphasis  on  the  word 
earlier.  Lucy  acknowledged  my  presence  by  a  smile,  and  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  head,  but  without  altering  her  position.  Worthy 
Mrs.  Coleman,  however,  jumped  up,  and  shook  hands  warmly 
with  me,  thereby  providing  Lucy  with  fidl  cmj)loyment  for  the 
next  ten  minutes  in  picking  up  the  Avhole  machinery  of  the 
knitting. 
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"  Very  glad  indeed  to  see  you,  ]Mr.  Lawless,"  commenced  Mrs. 
Coleman. 

"  It's  Fairlegh,  mother,"  interposed  Freddy. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  yes,  I  knew  it  was  ISIr.  Fairlegh,  only  I'm  always 
maldng  a  mistake  about  names ;  but  I  never  forget  a  face  I've  once 
seen ;  and  I'm  sure  I'm  not  likely  to  forget  Mr.  Fairlegh's  after  the 
noble  way  in  which  he  behaved  last  night"  (here  Mr.  Coleman 
turned  away  with  a  kind  of  ironical  growl,  and  began  caressing  the 
cat).  "  I  declare  when  I  saw  him  setting  Clara  SaviUe's  dress  on 
fire,  so  nicely  made  as  it  was  too " 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  remonstrated  Lucy,  "  it  was  Mr.  Lawless  who 
threw  down  the  candelabrum,  and  set  Clara's  frock  alight." 

"  Yes,  my  love,  I  know,  I  saw  it  all,  my  dear ;  and  very  kind  it 
was  of  him,  I  mean  afterwards,  in  speaking  to  me  of  it ;  he  said  he 
was  so  very  sorry  about  it, — and  he  called  it  something  funny,  poor 
young  man, — '  no  end  of  a  something  or  other' " 

"  SeU,"  suggested  Freddy. 

"  Oh  yes,  that  was  it,  no  end  of  a  sell.  "Wliat  did  he  mean  by 
that,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  strongly  disapprove,"  observed  Mr.  Coleman  (who  still  con- 
tinued stroking  the  cat  as  he  spoke,  which  process  he  performed 
by  passing  his  hand  deliberately  from  her  head,  along  her  back,  to 
the  very  tip  of  her  tail,  which  he  retained  each  time  in  his  grasp 
for  a  moment,  ere  he  recommenced  operations),  "  I  highly  disap- 
prove of  the  absurd  practice,  so  common  with  young  men  of  the 
present  day,  of  expressing  their  ideas  in  that  low  and  incompre- 
hensible dialect,  termed  '  slang,'  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  neither 
wit  nor  refinement  to  redeem  its  vulgarity,  and  which  effectually 
prevents  their  acquiiing  that  easy  yet  dignified  mode  of  expression, 
which  should  characterize  the  conversation  of  the  true  gentleman. 
In  my  younger  days  we  took  Burke  for  ovu'  model;  the  eloquence 
of  Pitt  and  Fox  gave  the  tone  to  society ;  and  during  our  hours  of 
relaxation,  we  emulated  the  polished  wit  of  Sheridan :  but  it  is  a 
symptom  of  that  fearful  levelling  system  which  is  one  of  the  most 
alarming  features  of  the  present  age ;  instead  of  striving  to  raise 
and  exalt " 

"  Really,  my  dear  Mr.  Coleman,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupt- 
ing you,"  cried  his  wife,  "  but  this  is  the  second  time  you've  lifted 
my  poor  little  cat  off  her  hind  legs  by  her  tail ;  and  though  she's 
as  good  as  gold,  and  let's  you  do  just  what  you  like  to  her,  it  can't 
be  pleasant  for  her,  I'm  sure." 
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Tlic  only  reply  to  this,  if  reply  it  can  be  called,  was  an  angry 
"Psha!"  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  Mr.  Coleman  strode  with  great 
dignity  towards  the  window,  though  the  efTect  was  considerably 
marred  by  his  stumbling  against  an  ottoman  whicli  stood  in  tho 
way,  and  hurting  his  shin  to  an  extent  wliich  entailed  rubbing, 
albeit  a  sublunary  and  vm-Spartan  operation,  as  a  necessary  con-« 
sequence.  A  pause  ensued,  which  at  length  became  so  awkward, 
tliat  I  was  about  to  hazard  some  wretched  commonplace  or  other, 
fur  the  sake  of  breaking  the  silence,  when  Mrs.  Coleman  addressed 
nie  with — 

"  You'll  take  some  luncheon,  Mr.  Lawless,  I'm  sure.  Freddy, 
ring  the  hell  T 

"He'll  be  ready  enough  to  do  that,"  growled  Mr.  Coleman; 
you  coiUd  not  have  Jisked  a  fitter  person." 

"  Of  course  he  ^\^I1,  a  dear  fellow,"  replied  Mrs.  Coleman;  "he'a 
always  ready  to  obhge  anybody." 

"  I  disapprove  greatly  of  such  extreme  facility  of  disposition," 
observed  Mr.  Coleman;  "  it  lays  a  young  man  open  to  every  temp- 
tation that  comes  in  his  way ;  and  for  want  of  a  proper  degree 
of  firmness  and  self-respect,  he  gets  led  into  all  kinds  of  follies  and 
excesses." 

*'  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Coleman,"  returned  his  wife,  *'  I  cannot 
bear  to  hear  you  talk  in  that  way ;  you  are  too  hard  upon  poor 
Freddy  and  his  young  friends ;  I'm  certain  they  meant  no  harm  ; — 
if  they  did  ring  the  bells  by  way  of  a  joke,  I  dare  say  they  had 
drunk  rather  more  champaigne  than  was  prudent,  and  scarcely 
knew  what  they  were  about ;  and  really  all  they  seem  to  have 
done  was  to  make  people  get  \ip  a  little  sooner  than  usual,  and 
that  is  rather  a  good  thing  than  otherwise,  for  I'm  s\ire  if  you 
did  but  know  the  trouble  I  have  sometimes  in  getting  the  maids 
out  of  bed  in  a  morning, — and  that  lazy  fine  gentleman  of  a  foot- 
man too,  he's  just  as  bad. — Why,  what's  the  matter  now?" 

"  I  really  am  astonished  at  you,  Mrs.  Coleman,"  exclaimed  her 
husband,  walking  hurriedly  across  the  room, — although  this  time 
he  took  care  to  avoid  the  ottoman,  "encouraging  that  boy  of  yoiirs 
in  such  scandalous  and  ungentlemanly  proceedings  as  those  he  was 
engaged  in  last  night !  No  harm,  indeed  I  I  only  hope  (that  is,  I 
don't  hope  it  at  all,  for  he  deserves  to  be  punished,  and  I  wish  he 
may)  that  the  laws  of  his  country  may  think  there's  no  harm  in  it. 
Mr  Dullmug,  the  mayor,  intends,  very  properly  in  my  opinion,  to 
appeal  to  those  laws ;  and  that  is  a  thing,  I  am  proud  to  say,  no 
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Englishman  ever  does  in  vain.  You  may  smUe,  sir,"  he  contmued, 
detecting  Freddy  in  the  act  of  telegi-aphing  to  me  his  dissent  from 
the  last  doctrine  propounded.  "  You  may  ridicule  yovir  old  father's 
opinion,  but  you'U  find  it  no  laughing  matter  to  clear  yourself,  and 
justify  your  conduct,  in  a  court  of  justice.  They  may  bring  it  in 
conspiracy,  for  I  dare  say  you  plotted  it  all  beforehand  ;  they  may 
bring  it  in  riot  and  illegal  ass-^-n^bly,  for  there  were  three  of  you 
engaged  in  it;  they  may  bring  it  in  treason,  for  you  incited  his 
majesty's  subjects  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  interfered 
with  the  proper  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty :  'pon  my 
word  I  don't  know  that  they  might  not  bring  it  in  murder,  for  the 
poor  child  that  had  the  measles  in  the  to\vn  died  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock  this  morning,  and  no  doubt  the  confusion  had  some- 
thing to  do  Avith  accelerating  its  death.  So,  sir,  if  you're  not  hanged, 
you're  certain  to  be  transported ;  and  don't  ask  me  to  assist  you ; 
I've  lived  by  supporting  the  law  for  fifty  years,  and  I'm  not  going 
in  my  old  age  to  lend  my  countenance  to  those  who  break  it,  and 
set  it  at  nought,  though  my  own  son  be  one  of  them.  I  have 
spoken  my  mind  plainly,  Mr.  Fairlegh,  more  so  perhaps  than  I 
should  have  done  before  a  guest  in  my  oAvn  house,  but  it  is  a  mat- 
ter upon  which  I  feel  deeply.  I  wish  you  good  morning  sir."  So 
saying,  he  turned  away,  and  stalked  majestically  out  of  the  room, 
closely  followed,  not  to  say  imitated,  by  the  cat,  who  held  her  tail 
erect,  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  line  of  her  back,  and  walked 
with  a  hypocritical  air  of  meek  dignity  and  chastened  self-approval. 
"  That's  what  I  call  pleasant  and  satisfactory,"  exclaimed  Freddy, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  each  member  of  the  party  exchanged 
glances  of  consternation  with  somebody  else.  "  Who  woidd  ever 
have  imagined  the  possibUity  of  the  governor's  turning  cantanker- 
ous— assimiing  the  character  of  the  Roman  father  upon  the  shortest 
possible  notice,  and  thirsting  to  sacrifice  his  son  on  the  altar  of  the 
outraged  laws  of  his  cotmtry !  "Wliat  an  interesting  victim  I  shall 
make  to  be  sure  !  Lucy  must  lend  me  that  ^vreath  of  roses  she 
looked  so  pretty  in  last  night,  to  wear  at  the  fatal  ceremony.  And 
my  dear  mother  shall  stand  near,  tearing  out  those  revered  locks  of 
hers  by  handfuls."  (The  reader  should  perhaps  be  informed  that 
Mrs.  Coleman  rejoiced  in  a  false  front  of  so  open  and  ingenuous  a 
nature,  that  from  its  youth  upwards  it  never  could  have  been  guilty 
of  deceiving  any  one.)  "  May  I  ring  and  teU  John  to  have  all  the 
carving  knives  sharpened  ?  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  my 
feelings  not  to  be  slaughtered  with  a  blunt  weapon." 

L  2 
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"  Don't  talk  in  that  horrid  way,  Freck'ric,"  cried  Mrs.  Coleman, 
"  I'm  sure  your  father  would  never  think  of  doing  such  dreadful 
things ;  but  I  beheve  you're  only  making  fun  of  him,  which  isn't  at 
all  right  of  you.  I'm  not  a  bit  surprised  at  his  being  angry  with 
you,  when  you  know  how  steady  he  always  says  he  was  as  a  young 
man  (not  that  I  ever  quite  believe  it  though);  he  never  went  ringing 
bells,  however  late  he  might  stay  out  at  night,  that  I  heard  of 
(though  I  should  never  have  known  it  if  he  had,  very  likely).  I 
don't  myself  see  any  great  harm  in  it,  you  know,  Mr.  Fairless,  par- 
ticularly after  your  saving  poor  Clara  Saville,  and  Freddy  from 
drowning,  when  you  were  all  boys  together — indeed  I  shall  always 
have  the  higliest  opinion  of  you  for  it,  only  I  wi.sh  you  had  never 
done  it  at  all,  either  of  you,  because  of  making  your  father  so  angry, 
you  I  mean,  Frederic." 

"  Have  you  received  any  account  of  Miss  Saville  this  morning  ?" 
inquired  I,  anxious  to  change  the  conversation  ;  for  I  could  see  that 
Freddy,  despite  his  assumed  indifference,  was  a  good  deal  annoyed 
at  the  serious  light  in  which  the  old  gentleman  seemed  to  look  upon 
our  escapade.  "  I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  she  was  none  the 
worse  for  all  the  alann  she  must  have  suffered." 

"  No,  we  have  not  heard  anything  of  her,"  replied  Lucy.  "  Should 
we  not  send  to  inquire  after  her,  aunt  ?" 

*'  Certainly,  my  dear  Lucy  ;  I  am  glad  you  have  reminded  me ; 
I  always  meant  to  send,  only  all  this  has  put  it  out  of  my  head." 

"  Now,  Frank,  there's  a  splendid  chance  for  you,"  exclaimed 
Freddy ;  "  nothing  can  be  more  correct  than  for  you  to  call  and 
make  the  proper  inquiries  in  person ;  and  then  if  old  Stiff-back 
should  happen  not  to  be  at  home,  and  you  am  contrive  to  get  let 
in,  and  the  young  lady  be  not  actually  a  stone " 

"  Indeed,  Frederic,  she  is  nothing  of  the  kind,"  interrupted  Lucy, 
warmly ;  "  if  you  only  knew  her,  you  would  be  astonished  to  find 
what  deep  wann  feelings  are  concealed  beneath  that  calm  manner 
of  hers ;  but  she  has  wonderful  self-control.  I  could  see  last  night 
how  much  she  was  grieved  at  being  obliged  to  go  away  without 
having  thanked  Mr.  Fairlegh  for  saving  her." 

"  Give  her  a  chance  to  repair  the  error  to-day,  by  all  means, 
then,"  said  Freddy ;  "  and  if  you  should  succeed  in  gaining  an  in- 
terview, and  she  really  is  anxious  to  do  a  little  bit  of  the  grateftd, 
and  old  Vemor  does  not  kick  you  down  stairs,  I  shall  begin  to 
regret  that  I  didn't  extinguish  her  myself" 

"  I  really  have  a  great  mind  to  follow  your  advice,"  returned  I ; 
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"  it  13  only  proper  to  inquire  after  the  young  lady,  and  tliey  need 
not  let  me  in  unless  they  like." 

"  If  you  should  see  her,  Mr.  Lawlegh,"  said  Mrs.  Coleman,  "  tell 
her  from  me,  how  very  miich  vexed  I  was  about  the  candelabrum 
being  throAvn  down  and  setting  fire  to  her  dress ;  it  was  made  of 
the  very  best  Dresden  China,  and  must  have  cost  (only  it  Avas  a 
present,  which  made  it  all  the  more  valuable  you  know)  fifteen  or 
sixteen  guineas ;  and  I'm  sure  I  wonder,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
why  it  did  not  flare  up  and  biorn  her  to  death ;  but  you  were  so 
quick  and  clever,  and  entirely  spoilt  that  beautiful  whittle  of  old 
Mrs.  Trottles,  with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind ;  and  I'm  sure  we 
ought  all  to  be  thankful  to  you  for  it ;  and  we  shall  be  delighted  to 
see  her  when  she  has  quite  recovered  it,  teU  her,  particularly  Lucy, 
who  is  nearest  her  own  age,  you  know." 

*'  Let  me  see,"  said  Freddy,  musing ;  "  Mrs.  Trottles  must  be 
seventy-two  if  she  is  a  day;  'pon  my  word,  Lucy,  you're  the 
youngest-looking  woman  of  your  age  I  ever  met  with  ;  if  I  had  not 
heard  my  mother  say  it  myself,  I'd  never  have  believed  it." 

"  Beheved  what,  Freddy  ?  What  have  I  said  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Coleman. 

"  That  Lucy  was  Mrs.  Trottles'  most  intimate  friend,  because  she 
was  nearest  her  oAvn  age,"  returned  Freddy. 

"  No  such  thing,  sir ;  I  said,  or  I  meant  to  say, — only  you  are  so 
tiresome  with  your  jokes,  that  you  puzzle  one, — that  Lucy  being 
her  own  age,  I  mean  Clara's,  Mr.  Fairless  was  to  tell  her  how  very 
glad  she  would  be — and  very  natural  it  is  for  young  people  to  like 
young  people — to  see  her ;  and  I  hope  you'll  remember  to  tell  her 
all  I  have  said  exactly,  Mr.  Fairless,  for  I'm  always  anxious  to  try 
to  please  and  amuse  her,  she's  so  very  dull  and  stupid,  poor 
thing !" 

To  perform  this  utter  impossibility  I  faithfully  pledged  myself; 
and  taking  a  hasty  farewell  of  the  ladies,  hurried  out  of  the  room  to 
conceal  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  had  been  gradually  becoming  irre- 
pressible. 

"  Laugh  away,  old  boy,"  cried  Freddy,  who  had  accompanied  me 
into  the  hall ;  "  no  wonder  I'm  an  odd  fellow,  for,  as  Pat  would 
say,  my  mother  was  one  before  me,  and  no  mistake.  I  wish  you 
luck  with  the  fair  Clara, — not  that  you'll  see  her, — old  Vemor  will 
take  care  of  that  somehow  or  other ;  even  if  he's  not  at  home,  he'll 
have  locked  her  up  safely  before  he  went  out,  depend  upon  it," 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  in  sober  earnest  ?"  said  I. 
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"  Perhaps  not  actually  in  fact,"  replied  Freddy,  "hut  in  cfiect  I 
believe  he  does.     Clara  tells  Lucy  she  never  sees  any  one." 

"  She  shall  see  me  to-day,  if  I  can  possibly  contrive  it,"  said  I. 
"  Oh,  for  the  good  old  days  of  chivalry,  when  knocking  the  guardian 
on  the  head,  and  running  away  with  the  imprisoned  damsel  after- 
wards, woiUd  have  been  accounted  a  very  moral  and  gentlemanlike 
way  of  spending  the  morning  !" 

"  Certmnly,  they  liad  a  pleasant  knack  of  simplifying  matters, 
those  '  knights  of  old,' "  replied  Freddy ;  "  but  it's  not  a  line  of 
business  that  would  have  suited  me  at  all ;  in  balancing  their  ac- 
counts, the  kicks  always  appear  to  liave  obtained  a  very  uncomforta- 
ble preponderance  over  the  halfpence  ;  besides,  the  causa  belli  was 
a  point  on  which  their  ideas  were  generally  in  a  deplorable  state  of 
confusion :  when  one  kills  a  man,  ic's  as  well  to  have  some  slight 
notion  ic/i)/  one  does  it ;  and  the  case  comes  home  to  one  still  more 
closely,  if  it's  somebody  else  who's  going  to  lull  you." 

"  You're  about  right  there,  master  Freddy,"  said  I,  smiling  as  I 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  quitted  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  INVISIBLE  GIRL. 

Aye,  that's  a  dolt  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse. — Merchant  of  Venice. 

Yond  young  fellow  swears  he  will  speak  with  you.    What's  to  be  said  to  him?    He's  for- 
tified against  any  denial. — Twelfth  Night. 

Be  subject  to  no  sight  but  mine ;  invisible 
To  every  eyeball  else. — Tempest. 

On  arriving  at  the  inn,  to  which  I  was  forced  to  return  to  order 
my  horse,  I  perceived  Lawless's  tandem  waiting  at  the  door,  sur- 
rovmded  by  a  crowd  of  admuing  rustics,  with  Shrimp,  his  arms 
folded  with  an  air  of  nonclialant  defiance,  wliich  seemed  to  say, 
"  Oh  I  run  over  me  by  all  means  if  you  choose,"  stationed  directly 
in  front  of  the  leader's  head.  On  entering  the  parlour,  I  found 
Lawless  busily  engaged  in  puUing  on  a  pair  of  refractory  boots,  and 
looking  very  hot  and  red  in  the  face  from  the  exertion. 

"  How  are  you,  Fairlegh  ?  how  are  you  ?  That  stupid  fool  has 
made  'em  too  tight  for  anybody  but  Tom  Thumb,  and  be  hanged 
to  him.  Ever  read  fairy  tales,  Fairlegh  ?  I  did  when  I  was  a  httle 
shaver,  and  wore  cock-tailed  petticoats — all  bare  legs  and  bustle — 
'  a  Highland  lad  my  love  was  born ;'  that  style  of  thing,  rather,  you 
know ;  never  believed  'em,  though :  wasn't  to  be  done  even  then ; 
eh  ?  Well,  this  is  a  puzzler  ;  I  can't  get  'em  on.  Where's  the  fel- 
low they  call  Boots?  Here,  you  sir,  come  and  see  if  jon  can  pull 
on  these  confounded  namesakes  of  yours,  and  I'll  tip  you  half-a- 
crown  if  you  succeed ;  cheaper  than  breaking  one's  back,  eh  !" 

"  \Vliere  are  you  off  to,  supposing  you  should  ever  get  those  boots 
on?"  asked  I. 

"  Eh  ?  I  am  going  to  call  on  the  yotmg  woman  I  set  alight  at 
the  hop  last  night,  and  teU  her  I'm  quite  down  in  the  mouth  about 
it ;  explain  that  I  didn't  go  to  do  it ;  that  it  was  quite  a  mistake, 
and  all  owing  to  the  other  young  woman's  being  so  fi-esh,  in  fact ; 
and  then  offer  to  rig  her  out  again,  start  her  in  new  harness  from 
bridle  to  crupper,  all  at  my  own  expense,  and  that  avlU  be  finishing 
oflF  the  affair  handsomely,  won't  it  ?" 
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*'  I  should  ad^^se  your  leaving  out  that  last  piocc  of  munificence," 
replied  I,  "  she  might  think  it  an  insult." 

"An  insult,  eh?  Oh,  if  she's  so  proud  as  all  that  comes  to,  I'd 
better  stay  away  altogether ;  I  shall  be  safe  to  put  my  foot  into  it 
there,  a  good  deal  faster  than  I  have  into  these  villainous  boots — 
that's  it,  Sampson,  another  pull  such  as  that,  and  the  deed's  done," 
added  Lawless,  patting  the  human  Boots  on  the  back  encouragin^jly. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  ride  over  to  incjuire  after  Miss  Savillc  my- 
self," said  I. 

"  Tliat's  the  very  thing  then,"  was  the  reply.  "  I'll  drive  you 
there  instead ;  it  will  be  better  for  your  scorched  fin  (pointing  to 
my  injured  arm),  than  jolting  about  outside  a  horse,  and  you  shall 
tell  me  what  to  say  as  we  go  along ;  you  seem  to  understand  the 
sex,  as  they  call  the  petticoats,  better  than  I  do,  and  can  put  a  fel- 
low up  to  a  few  of  the  right  dodges.  I  only  wish  they  were  all 
horses,  and  then  I  flatter  myself  I  should  not  require  any  man's 
advice  how  to  harness,  drive,  train,  or  physic  them." 

"  The  ladies  are  infinitely  indebted  to  you,"  replied  I,  as  I  ran  up 
stairs  to  prepare  for  our  expedition. 

A  drive  of  rather  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  the 
thorough-breds  performed  in  a  way  to  delight  every  lover  of  horse- 
flesh, brought  us  to  the  park  gate  of  Barstone  Priory,  where  Mr. 
Vemor  resided.  After  winding  in  and  out  for  some  half-mile 
amongst  groups  of  magnificent  forest-trees,  their  trunks  partially 
concealed  by  plantations  of  rare  and  beautiful  shrubs,  a  sudden  turn 
of  the  road  brought  us  in  front  of  the  j^riory — an  ancient,  venerable- 
looking  pile  of  building,  which  had  evidently,  as  its  name  implied, 
once  belonged  to  some  religious  community.  The  alterations  it  had 
undergone,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  its  present  purpose,  had  been 
carried  out  with  more  taste  and  skill  than  are  usually  met  with  in 
such  cases.  'ITie  garden,  with  its  straight  terrace-walks,  and  liril- 
liant  flower-beds,  contrasted  well  with  the  grey  stone  of  which  the 
bviilding  was  composed,  while  the  smooth-shaven  la^vn,  with  an  old 
quaintly  carved  sun-dial  in  the  centre,  and  above  all,  the  absence 
of  any  living  creature  whatsoever,  imparted  an  air  of  severe  for- 
mality to  the  scene,  which,  as  the  eye  rested  upon  it,  seemed  to 
realize  all  one  had  read  of  monastic  discipline  and  seclusion ;  and 
one  half  expected  to  see  a  train  of  dark-veiled  nuns,  or  sandalled 
friars,  winding  slowly  forth  from  the  hall-door. 

"  ^V^lat  a  singular  old  shop !"  exclaimed  my  companion,  regard- 
ing the  structure  Avith  a  look  of  displeased  criticism ;  "  wretched 
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little  windows,  as  ever  I  sa^v ;  tliey  must  be  all  in  the  dark  inside 
on  a  dull  day,  and  every  day  would  be  dull  if  one  lived  there,  I 
should  think.  It  would  puzzle  a  fellow  to  teU  whether  that  build- 
ing was  clerical  or  lay,  fish  or  flesh ;  a  castle  that  had  taken  a  seri- 
ous turn,  or  a  church  out  for  the  day  in  plain  clothes ;  how  people 
can  like  to  live  in  such  a  mouldy,  rusty,  musty  old  barn,  that  looks 
as  full  of  ghosts  as  a  cheese  is  of  mites,  I  can't  conceive." 

"  There  certainly  is  an  appearance  of  gloom  and  loneliness  about 
the  place,"  replied  I ;  "  but  I  think  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  absence 
of  any  living  object — a  herd  of  deer  in  the  park,  a  group  of  children 
and  dogs  playing  on  the  lawn — anything  to  give  animation  to  the 
pictiu"e,  would  be  the  greatest  improvement." 

"  I  should  just  think  it  would,"  returned  Lawless.  "  Fancy  a 
pack  of  hounds  under  that  jolly  old  oak  yonder,  the  huntsman  and 
whips  in  their  bits  of  pink,  and  a  field  of  about  fifty  of  the  right 
sort  of  fellows  on  thorough-breds,  dwadling  about,  talking  to  one 
another,  or  taking  a  canter  over  the  turf,  just  to  settle  themselves 
in  the  saddle ;  that  would  be  a  sight  to  make  old  Vernor  look  a 
little  better  pleased  than  he  did  last  night,  sing  out  for  his  boots  and 
buckskins,  and  clap  his  leg  over  the  first  four-footed  beast  that  came 
in  his  way,  even  if  it  should  happen  to  be  the  old  cow." 

"  I  hope  I  may  be  there  to  see  if  he  does,"  replied  I,  laughing. 

On  inquiring  whether  Mr.  Vernor  was  at  home,  we  were  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  by  a  taU  gaunt-looking  man-servant,  with 
a  stern,  not  to  say  surly,  countenance,  the  expression  of  which  was 
in  some  degree  contradicted  by  a  pair  of  quick  restless  little  grey 
eyes,  which  in  any  other  face  one  should  have  said  twinkled  merrily 
beneath  the  large  grizzled  eyebrows  which  o'ershadowed  them. 

Having,  at  Lawless's  request,  procured  a  nondescript  hobblede- 
hoy, of  indefinite  character,  to  stand  at  the  horses'  heads  (we  had 
left  Shrimp  behind,  by  common  consent^  that  he  might  be  no  re- 
straint on  our  conversation),  he  conducted  us  across  the  hall  into  a 
kind  of  morning  room,  fitted  up  with  oak  panels,  and  with  a  very 
handsome  old  carved  oak  chimney-piece  reaching  half-way  to  the 
ceiling.  He  was  leaving  the  room  to  inform  his  master  of  our 
arrival,  when  Lawless  stopped  him  by  saying, — 

"  Here,  just  wait  a  bit ;  tell  the  young  woman — that  is  to  say, 
don't  tell  her  anything ;  but  I  mean,  let  Miss  SavUle  be  made  aware 
(I  see  you're  awake,  for  all  your  long  face),  put  her  up  to  our  being 
here  ;  don't  you  know,  eh  ?" 

"  Tip  him,"  whispered  I. 
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"  Eh,  stop  a  bit ;  you're  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  it's  right  to 
reward  iliithfid  servants;  and — you  understand  all  about  it,  eh?" 

One  portion  of  this  somewhat  incoherent  address  he  did  under- 
stand, evidently,  for  without  altering  a  muscle  of  his  face,  he  put 
out  his  hand,  took  the  money,  and  left  the  room  with  the  same  un- 
conscious air  of  imperturbability  which  he  had  maintained  through- 
out the  whole  conforonce. 

"  Good  move  that,  eh  ?"  exclaimed  Lawless,  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  closed ;  "  that'll  fetch  her  out  of  her  hole,  for  a  guinea.  Mind, 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  cut  you  out,  Master  Frank.  I  don't  see  why 
I  haven't  a  right  to  quite  as  large  a  share  of  her  gratitude  as  you 
have,  for  if  I  hadn't  set  her  on  fire,  you'd  never  have  put  her  out ; 
so,  in  fact,  she  owes  it  all  to  me — don't  you  see  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid  there's  a  little  sophistry  in  that  argument,"  replied  I ; 
"  but  we  had  better  wait  till  we  find  whether  we  shall  have  the  op- 
portunity afforded  us  of  trying  our  powers  of  fascination,  before  we 
quarrel  about  the  effects  to  be  produced  by  them.  I  cannot  say  I 
feel  over  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  your  somewhat  original  ne- 
gotiation with  that  raw-boned  giant  in  the  blue  plush  sine  qud  nom, 
as  Coleman  calls  them." 

"  Time  will  show,"  rejoined  Lawless,  tiiming  towards  the  door, 
which  opened  at  this  moment  to  admit  Mr.  Vemor ;  and,  alas !  him 
oidy. 

His  reception  of  us,  though  perfectly  easy  and  well-bred,  was 
anything  but  agreeable  or  encouraging.  He  answered  our  inquiries 
afler  Miss  Saville's  health,  by  informing  us,  cursorily,  that  no  ill 
effects  had  ensued  from  her  alarm  of  the  previous  evening.  He  re- 
ceived Lawless's  apologies  mth  a  calm  half-ironical  smile,  and  an 
assurance  that  they  were  not  required  ;  and  he  sliglitly  thanked  me 
for  my  obliging  assistance  in  words  perfectly  unexceptionable  in 
themselves,  but  which,  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  tone  of  voice  more 
than  anything  else,  impressed  one  wath  a  sense  of  insult  rather  than 
of  compliment.  Still,  in  compliance  wth  certain  expressive  looks 
from  Lawless,  who  evidently  was  most  unwilling  to  be  convinced 
of  the  failure  of  his  little  bit  of  diplomacy,  I  used  every  means  I 
could  think  of  to  prolong  the  visit.  I  first  admired,  then  criticised, 
the  carving  of  the  chimney-piece ;  I  dived  into  a  book  of  prints 
which  lay  upon  the  table,  and  prosed  about  mezzo-tint  and  line 
engra\-ing,  and  bored  myself,  and  of  course  my  hearers  also,  till  our 
powers  of  endurance  were  taxed  almost  beyond  their  strength  ;  and, 
at  last,  having  completely  exhausted  not  only  my  small -talk,  but  my 
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entire  stock  of  conversation  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  I  was  regularly 
beaten  to  a  stand-still,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  alternately 
teazing  and  caressing  a  beautifiil  black  and  tan  setter,  which 
seemed  the  only  member  of  the  party  thoroughly  sociable,  and  at 
his  ease. 

At  length  it  became  apparent  even  to  Lawless  himself,  that  the 
visit  could  not  be  protracted  longer,  and  we  accordingly  rose  and 
took  otu:  leave,  our  host  (I  will  not  call  him  entertainer,  for  it  would 
be  a  complete  misnomer)  preserving  the  same  tone  of  cool  and  im- 
pertiorbable  politeness  to  the  very  last.  On  reaching  the  haU,  we 
encountered  the  surly  old  footman,  whose  features  looked  more  than 
ever  as  if  they  had  been  carved  out  of  some  very  hard  species  of 
wood. 

"  I  say,  old  boy,  where's  the  young  lady,  eh  ?"  exclaimed  Law- 
less, as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  him ;  "  she  never  showed  so  much 
as  the  tip  of  her  nose  in  the  room ;  how  was  that,  eh  ?" 

"  If  she  com'd  into  the  room  when  gentlemen  was  calling,  master 
would  eat  her  wthout  salt,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Which  fact  you  were  perfectly  aware  of  when  you  took  my  tip 
so  quietly  just  now  ?" 

"  In  course  I  was,  why  should  I  not  be?" 

"  Done  brown  for  once,  by  Jove  !"  muttered  Lawless,  as  he  left 
the  hall — "  a  raw-boned  old  rogue,  I'll  be  even  with  him  some  day, 
though ,  we  shall  see,  eh  ! " 

WhUe  Lawless  was  busily  engaged  in  settUng  some  of  the  harness 
which  had  become  disarranged,  the  old  footman  came  up  to  me  and 
whispered,  "  Make  use  of  your  eyes  as  you  drive  through  the  park, 
and  mayhap  you'll  spy  some  game  worth  looking  after,  young  gen- 
tleman." 

Surprised  at  this  unexpected  address,  I  turned  to  question  him 
as  to  its  meaning,  but  in  vain ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  finished  speak- 
ing, than  he  re-entered  the  hall,  and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

What  cotdd  he  intend  me  to  understand,  thought  I ;  he  evidently 
wished  to  imply  something  beyond  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words 

"  game  worth  looking  after ;"  could  he  mean  to no !  the  thing 

is  impossible, — "  absurd !"  exclaimed  I,  as  a  wild  idea  shot  through 
my  brain,  and  I  felt  myself  colour  like  a  girl. 

"  Wliat's  absiird  ?"  exclaimed  Lawless,  gathering  up  the  reins  as 
he  spoke ;  "  what  are  you  talking  about  ?  why,  you're  ranting  and 
staring  about  you  like  a  play-actor ;  what's  the  matter  with  you, 
eh,  Frank?" 
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"Nothing,"  repliod  I,  taking  my  seat;  "don't  drive  too  fast  through 
the  park,  I  want  to  look  at  the  view  as  we  go  along." 

In  obedience  to  the  gaunt  domestic's  mysterious  injunction,  I 
made  the  best  use  of  my  eyes  as  we  retraced  our  way  tlirough  the 
park,  and  for  my  pains  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  a  sohtary 
rabbit,  half  hidden  under  a  dock-leaf,  and  sundry  carrion  crows. 
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CHAP,  xvni. 

THE  GAME  IN  BARSTONE  PARK. 

"The  fringed  curtains  of  tliiQe  eye  advance  and  say  what  thou  see'st  yond." — Tempest. 

"  Accost,  Sir  Andrew,  accost." — Twelfth  Night. 

"  Let  us  go  thank  him  and  encourage  him. 
My  Guardian's  rougli  and  envious  disposition 
Strikes  me  at  heart — Sir  you  Jiave  well  deserved." — As  You  Like  It. 

We  had  arrived  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  gate ;  and  I 
had  just  settled,  to  my  thorough  dissatisfaction,  that  the  old  foot- 
man must  be  a  humourist,  and  had  diverted  himself  by  making  a 
kind  of  April-fool  out  of  season  of  me,  when,  through  the  trees, 
which  at  that  spot  stretched  their  huge  branches  across  the  road 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  arch,  I  fancied  I  perceived  the  flutter  of  a 
woman's  dress ;  and,  in  another  moment,  a  turn  in  the  drive  dis- 
closed to  my  view  a  female  form,  which  I  instantly  recognised  as 
that  of  Clara  SaviUe. 

Without  a  minute's  hesitation,  I  sprang  to  the  ground  before 
Lawless  had  time  to  pull  up,  and,  saying  to  him,  "  I  shall  be  back 
again  directly ; — wait  for  me — there's  a  good  fellow,"  I  hastily  en- 
tered a  winding  path,  which  led  through  the  trees  to  the  spot  where 
I  had  seen  the  yoimg  lady,  leaving  my  companion  mute  from 
astonishment.  Up  to  this  moment,  acting  solely  from  a  sort  of 
instinctive  impulse,  which  made  me  wish  to  see  and  speak  to  Miss 
Saville,  I  had  never  considered  the  light  in  which  my  proceedings 
might  appear  to  her.  "What  right,  I  now  asked  myself,  had  I  to 
intrude  upon  her  privacy,  and,  as  it  were,  force  my  company  upon 
her,  whether  she  wished  it  or  not  ?  Might  she  not  look  upon  it  as 
an  impertinent  intrusion  ?  As  these  thoughts  flitted  through  my 
brain,  I  slackened  my  pace ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  very  shame, 
could  have  fovmd  in  my  heart  to  turn  back  again.  This,  however, 
I  resolved  not  to  do  ;  having  committed  myself  so  far,  I  determined 
to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  seeing  me,  and,  if  she  should  show 
any  intention  of  avoiding  me,  it  would  then  be  time  enough  to  re- 
trace my  steps,  and  leave  her  unmolested.    With  this  design  I  pro- 
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copded  slowly  up  the  path,  stopping  now  und  then  as  if  to  admire 
the  view,  until  a  turn  of  the  walk  brought  mc  in  sight  of  a  rustic 
bench,  on  which  was  seated  the  young  lady  I  had  before  observed. 
As  soon  as  she  perceived  me,  she  rose  and  turned  towards  me,  dis- 
closing, jis  she  did  so,  the  graceful  form  and  lovely  features  of  my 
partner  of  the  preceding  evening.  The  morning  costume,  including 
a  most  irresistible  little  cottage-bonnet  lined  with  pink,  was  even 
more  becoming  to  her  than  the  ball-dress ;  and  when,  instead  of 
the  cold  air  of  constraint  which  had  characterised  her  manner  of  the 
pre%'ious  evening,  she  advanced  to  meet  me  with  a  slight  blush  and 
the  most  bewitching  smile  of  welcome  that  ever  set  man's  heart 
beating,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  anything  so  perfectly  beautiful 
before. 

"  I  must  ask  your  forgiveness  for  venturing  thus  to  intrude  upon 
you,  Miss  Saville,  "  began  I,  after  we  had  exchanged  salutations  ; 
*'  but  the  temptation  of  learning  from  your  own  lips  that  you  had 
sustained  no  injury,  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  more  particularly 
after  the  disappointment  of  finding  you  were  from  home,  when  I 
did  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Mr.  Vernor  to  inquire  after 
you." 

"  Nay,  there  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  replied  Miss  Saville ;  "  on 
the  contrary,"  she  continued,  blushing  slightly,  "I  was  anxious 
to  see  you,  in  order  to  thank  you  for  the  eminent  service  you  ren- 
dered me  yesterday  evening." 

*' Really,  it  is  not  worth  mentioning,"  returned  I ;  "it  is  only 
what  any  other  gentleman  in  the  room  would  have  done  had  he 
been  in  my  situation ;  it  was  good  Mrs.  Trottle's  shawl  saved  you ; 
I  could  have  done  nothing  without  that." 

"  You  shall  not  cheat  me  out  of  my  gratitude  in  that  way,"  re- 
plied she,  smiling  ;  "  the  shawl  would  liave  been  of  little  avail,  had 
it  not  been  so  promptly  and  energetically  applied  ;  and,  as  for  the 
other  gentlemen,  they  certainly  were  very  ready  with  their  offers 
of  assistance  after  the  danger  was  over.  I  am  afraid,"  she  con- 
tinued, looking  down,  "  you  must  have  repented  the  trouble  you 
had  taken,  when  you  found  what  a  thanldess  person  you  had  exerted 
yourself  to  save." 

"Indeed,  no  such  idea  crossed  my  mind  for  an  instant ;  the  slight 
ser^^ce  I  was  able  to  render  you  was  quite  repaid  by  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  that  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  prevent  you  from 
Bustaiiiing  injury,"  said  I. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  was  the  reply ;   "  Imt  I  can  assure  you  I 
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have  been  exceedingly  annoyed  by  imagining  how  wholly  destitute 
of  gratitude  you  must  have  considered  me  ! " 

"  Lucy  Markham  told  me  such  would  be  the  case,"  repUed  I, 
smiling. 

"  Did  she  ? — a  dear  warm-hearted  girl, — she  always  does  me 
justice  1"  exclaimed  Miss  Saville,  as  she  raised  her  beautiful  eyes, 
sparkling  with  animation,  to  my  face.  She  then,  for  the  fii'st  time, 
observed  my  injured  arm,  and  added  quickly,  "  but  you  wear  your 
arm  in  a  shng ;  I  hope — that  is — I  am  afraid — I  trust  it  was  not 
injured  last  night ! " 

"  It  is  a  mere  trifle,"  replied  I ;  "  the  wristband  of  my  sleeve 
caught  fire,  and  burnt  my  arm,  but  it  is  notliing  of  any  consequence, 
I  can  assure  you." 

"  I  am  sui-e  you  must  have  thought  me  sadly  vmgrateful,"  re- 
turned my  companion ;  "  you  exerted  yourself,  and  successfully,  to 
save  my  Ufe,  receiving  a  painfiil  injury  in  so  doing,  whilst  I  left  the 
house  without  ofiering  you  the  thanks  due  even  to  the  commonest 
service  imaginable." 

"  You  were  not  then  aware  that  I  had  biu-nt  my  arm,  remember; 
and  forgive  me  for  adding,"  returned  I,  (for  I  saw  that  she  was 
really  distressed  at  the  idea  of  my  considering  her  wanting  in  gra- 
titude,) "  that  it  did  not  require  any  unusual  degx'ee  of  penetration 
to  perceive  that  you  were  not  altogether  a  free  agent." 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  she,  eagerly  catching  at  the  idea,  "  Mr. 
Vernor,  my  guardian, — he  always  means  to  be  very  kind  I  am 
sure;  but,"  she  added,  sinking  her  voice,  "he  is  so  very  particular, 
and  he  speaks  so  sternly  sometimes,  that — I  know  it  is  very  silly, — 
but  I  cannot  help  feeUng  afraid  of  him.  I  mention  this,  sir,  to  pre- 
vent your  judging  me  too  harslily,  and  I  trust  to  your  generosity 
not  to  take  any  unfair  advantage  of  my  openness ;  and  now,"  she 
added,  fixing  her  large  eyes  upon  me  with  an  imploring  look  Avhich 
would  have  melted  the  toughest  old  anchorite  that  ever  chewed 
grey  peas,  "  you  will  not  think  me  so  very  ungrateful,  will  you?" 

*'  My  dear  Miss  Saville,"  replied  I,  "  let  me  beg  you  to  believe 
I  never  dreamt  of  blaming  you  for  a  moment ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  pay  you  no  compliment,  but  only  mention  the  simple  truth, 
when  I  teU  you  that  I  admired  your  behavioiu"  throughout  the 
whole  affair  exceedingly ;  your  presence  of  mind  and  self-control 
were  greater  than,  under  the  circumstances,  I  could  have  supposed 
possible."  As  she  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  remained  looking 
stedfastly  on  the  grovmd,  with  her  head  turned  so  as  to  conceal 
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her  face,  I  continued — "  I  liope  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add, 
tliat  you  need  not  entertain  the  slightest  fuar  of  my  making  any 
indiscreet  use  of  the  frankness  with  uhich  you  have  done  me 
the  lioiiuur  of  speaking  to  me — but  I  am  forgetting  half  my 
business,"  added  I,  wishing  to  set  her  at  ease  again,  "  I  am 
charged  with  all  sorts  of  kind  messages  to  you  from  good  Mrs. 
Coleman  and  Miss  Markham  ;  I  presume  you  would  wish  me  to 
tell  them  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  ascertaining  that  you  have  sus- 
tained no  ill  ellects  from  your  alarm." 

"  Oh  yes,  by  all  means,"  replied  Miss  SaviDe,  looking  up  with  a 
pleased  expression,  "  give  my  kind  love  to  them  both,  and  tell  dear 
Lucy  I  shiUl  come  over  to  see  her  as  soon  as  ever  I  can." 

"  I  will  not  intrude  upon  you  longer,  then,  having  dehvered  my 
message,"  said  I ;  "  I  have  kept  my  companion,  the  gentleman  who 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  overturn  the  candelabrum,  waiting  an  un- 
conscional)le  time  already ;  he  is  very  penitent  for  his  offence ;  may 
I  venture  to  relieve  his  mind  by  telling  him  that  you  forgive  him?" 

"  Pray  do  so,"  wiis  the  reply  ;  "  I  never  bear  malice  ;  besides,  it 
was  entirely  an  accident,  you  know.  How  thoroughly  wretched  he 
seemed  when  he  found  what  he  had  done ;  frightened  as  I  was,  I 
could  scarcely  help  laughing  when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face, 
he  looked  so  delightfully  miserable,"  added  she,  with  a  merry  laugh. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  she  continued — "  I'm  afraid  ^Ir.  Vernor 
will  think  I  am  lost,  if  he  should  happen  to  inquire  after  me,  and 
I'm  not  forthcoming." 

"  Surely,"  said  I,  "  he  can  never  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  blame 
you  for  such  a  trifle  as  remaining  five  minutes  too  long.  Does  he 
expect  you  to  be  a  nun  because  he  lives  in  a  priory?" 

"  Almost,  I  really  think,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  now,  good  bye, 
Mr.  Fairlegh,"  she  continued — "  I  shall  feel  happier  since  I  have 
been  able  to  explain  to  you  that  I  am  not  quite  a  monster  of  ingra- 
titude." 

"If  that  is  the  case,  I  am  bound  to  rejoice  in  it  also,"  answered 
I,  "  though  I  would  fain  convince  you  that  the  explanation  was  not 
required." 

Her  only  reply  to  this  was  an  incredulous  shake  of  the  head ; 
and,  once  more  wishing  me  good  morning,  she  tripped  along  the 
pjath ;  and,  when  I  turned  to  look  again,  her  graceful  figure  had 
disappeared  among  the  trees. 

With  a  flushed  brow  and  beating  heart,  (gentle  reader,  I  was 
barely  twenty,)  I  hastened  to  rejoin  my  companion,  who,  as  might 
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be  expected,  was  not  in  the  most  amiable  humour  imaginable,  hav- 
ing had  to  restrain  the  impatience  of  two  fiery  horses  for  a  space  of 
time  nearly  approaching  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  EeaUy,  Lawless,"  I  began,  "  I  am  quite  ashamed." 

"Oh,  you  are,  axe  you?"  was  the  rejoinder.  "I  shoiJd  rather 
think  you  ought  to  be,  too.  But  it's  always  the  way  with  you 
fellows  who  pretend  to  be  steady  and  moral,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing :  when  you  do  find  a  chance  of  getting  into  mischief,  you're 
worse  a  great  deal  than  a  man  hke  myself,  for  instance,  who,  with- 
out being  bothered  with  any  particular  principles  of  any  kind,  has 
what  I  call  a  general  sense  of  fitness  and  propriety,  and  does  his 
dissipation  sensibly  and  correctly.  But  to  go  tearing  off  hke  a 
limatic  after  the  first  petticoat  you  see  fluttering  among  the  bushes 
in  a  gentleman's  park,  and  leaving  your  fiiend  to  hold  in  two 
thorough-bred  peppery  devils,  that  are  enough  to  ptill  a  man's  arms 
off,  for  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it's  too  bad  a  great  deal.  Wliy, 
just  before  you  came,  I  fuUy  expected  when  that  mare  was  plung- 
ing about  on  her  hind  legs " 

"  How  lovely  she  looked !"  interrupted  I,  thinking  aloud. 

"You  thought  so,  did  you?"  rejoined  Lawless;  "I  Avish  you'd 
just  had  to  hold  her ;  her  mouth's  as  hard -" 

•'  Her  mouth  is  perfect,"  replied  I,  emphatically ;  "  quite 
perfect." 

"  Well,  that's  cool,"  muttered  Lawless ;  "  he'U  put  me  in  a  pas- 
sion directly ; — pray,  sir,  may  I  ask  how  on  earth  you  come  to 
know  anything  about  her  mouth  ?" 

"How  do  I  know  anything  about  her  mouth!"  exclaimed  L 
"  Did  I  not  watch  vdth  dehght  its  ever- varying  expression  ? — mark 
each  movement  of  those  beautiful  Hps,  and  drink  in  every  syllable 
that  feU  from  them  ? — not  observe  her  mouth  !  Think  you,  when 
we  have  been  conversing  together  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  houi', 
that  I  could  faU  to  do  so  ? " 

"Oh,  he's  gone  stark  staring  mad!"  exclaimed  Lawless; 
"  strait-waistcoats.  Bedlam,  and  all  that  sort  o'thing,  you  know ; 
— conversing  with  my  bay  mare  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  drinking  in  every  syllable  that  fell  from  her  beautiful  hps — oh, 
he's  raving ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  I,  at  length  awaking  to  some  con- 
sciousness of  sublunary  affairs — "  Your  mare  ! — who  ever  thought 
of  your  mare  ?  it's  JNIiss  Sa^aLle  I'm  talking  about." 

"MissSaviUe!"  repeated  Lawless ;  giving  vent  to  a  long  whistle, 
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expressive  of  incredulity  ;  "  why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you've 
been  talking  to  Miss  Saville  all  this  time,  do  youV" 

"  To  be  sure  I  have,"  replii'd  I ;  "  and  a  very  interesting  and 
agreeable  conversation  it  was  too." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Lawless,  after  a  short  pause  ;  "  all  the  luck  in 
this  matter  seems  to  fall  to  your  share  ;  so  the  sooner  I  get  out  of 
it  the  better.  It  won't  break  my  heart,  that's  one  comfort ; — if  the 
young  woman  has  the  bad  taste  to  prefer  you  to  me,  why,  it  can't 
be  helped,  you  know ; — but  what  did  she  say  for  herself,  eh  ?" 

"  She  sent  you  her  forgiveness,  for  one  thing,"  replied  I ;  and  I 
then  proceeded  to  relate  such  particidars  of  the  interview  as  I  con- 
sidered expedient ;  which  recital,  and  our  remarks  thereupon,  fur- 
nished conversation  during  the  remainder  of  our  di-ive. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

TDKNING  THE  TABLES. 

" '  You  should  also  make  no  noise  in  the  streets.' 

'  You  may  stay  him.' 

'  Nay,  byre  lady,  that  I  think  he  cannot.' 

'  Five  shillings  to  one  on't  with  any  man  that  knows  the  statutes,  he  may  stay  him.  His 
wits  are  not  so  blunt  as,  God  help,  I  would  desire  they  were.  It  is  an  offence  to  stay  a  man 
against  his  will.  Dost  thou  not  s'ispect  my  place  ?  dost  thou  not  suspect  my  years?  O  that 
he  were  here  to  write  me  down  an  ass !  but,  masters,  remember  that  I  am  an  ass:  though 
it  be  not  written  down,  yet  foiget  not  that  I  am  an  ass.'  " —  3Iuch  Ado  About  Nothing. 

About  a  week  had  elapsed  after  the  events  Avhich  I  have  just  re- 
corded, when  one  morning,  shortly  before  my  return  to  Cambridge, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Coleman,  detailing  the  finale  of  the  bell- 
ringing  affair.      It  ran  as  follows  : — 

My  Dear  Frank, — Doubtless  you  are,  or  ought  to  be,  veiy 
anxious  to  hear  howl  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  into  which 
you  and  the  Honourable  George  managed  to  inveigle  me,  having 
previously  availed  yourselves  of  my  innocence,  and  succeeded, 
through  the  seductive  medium  of  oysters  and  porter,  in  corrupting 
my  morals,  then  leaving  me,  poor  victim  !  to  bear  the  blame, 
and  suffer  the  consequences,  of  our  common  misdemeanor.  How- 
ever, mine  is  no  pitiful  spirit  to  be  quelled  by  misfortune,  and,  as 
dangers  thickened  around  me,  I  bore  up  against  them  bravely,  like 
— ^hke — (was  it  Julius  Caesar  or  Coriolaiuis  who  did  that  sort  of 
thing  ?)  but  never  mind — like  a  Roman  brick,  we'll  say  ;  the  par- 
ticular brick  is  quite  immaterial,  but  I  must  beg  you  to  believe 
the  lilceness  was  something  striking.  To  descend  to  particulars. — 
Hostilities  were  commenced  by  that  old  ass,  Mayor  Dvillmug,  who 
took  out  a  summons  against  me  for  creating  a  riot  and  distuibance 
in  the  town,  and,  the  first  day  the  bench  sat,  I  was  marched  off  by 
two  policemen,  and  locked  vip  in  a  little  dirty  room,  to  keep  cool 
till  their  worships  were  ready  to  discuss  me.  Well,  there  I  sat, 
kicking  my  heels,  and  chuckhng  over  a  heart-rending  little  scene  I 
had  just  gone  through  with  my  mother,  whose  dread  of  the  terrors 
of  the  law  was  greatly  increased  by  the  very  vague  ideas  she  possessed 
of  the  extent  of  its  powers.     The  punishment  she  had  settled  in  her 
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o^^Tl  mind  as  likely  to  bo  awarded  me  was  transportation,  and  her 
farewell  address  was  as  follows  : — "  If  they  should  be  cniel  enough 
to  order  you  to  be  transported  for  fourteen  years,  Freddy,  n)y  dear, 
I  shall  try  to  persuade  your  father  (though  he's  just  like  a  savage 
North  American  Indian  about  you)  to  get  it  changed  *  for  life ' 
instead,  for  they  always  die  of  the  yellow  fever  for  the  sharks  to 
eat  them,  when  they've  been  over  there  three  or  four  years ;  and 
four  years  are  better  than  fourteen,  though  bad's  the  best,  and  I'm 
a  miserable  woman.  I  read  all  about  it  last  week  in  one  of  Captain 
Marryatt's  books,  and  very  shocking  I  thought  it." — Having  ven- 
tured to  hint  that,  if  I  was  carried  off  by  the  yellow  fever  at  the 
end  of  a  year  or  two,  the  length  of  my  sentence  would  not  signify 
much  to  me  when  I  was  dead,  I  was  rebuked  with,  "  Don't  talk  in 
that  shocking  way,  Frederick,  as  if  you  were  a  heathen,  in  your 
situation,  and  I  hearing  you  your  collect  every  Sunday,  besides 
Mrs.  Hannah  !More,  who  might  have  been  a  saint  if  ever  there  was 
one,  or  anything  else  she  liked,  with  her  talents,  only  she  was  too 
good  for  this  wicked  world,  and  so  she  went  to  a  better,  and  wrote 
that  charming  book  '  Calebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife.'" — Oh  !  my  poor 
dear  mother's  queer  sentences !  I  was  becoming  shockingly  tired 
of  my  own  company,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  the 
correct  thing  to  carve  my  name  on  the  Newgate  stone,  a  la  Jack 
Sheppard;  and  I  was  just  putting  a  few  finishing  strokes  to  the  N 
of  Coleman,  wherewith,  in  characters  at  least  six  inches  long,  I  had 
embellished  a  very  conspicuous  spot  over  the  chimney-piece,  when 
I  was  surprised  "  As-ith  my  chisel  so  fine,  tra  la,"  {i.e.  with  a  red 
hot  poker  which  I  had  been  obliged  to  put  up  -with  instead,  it 
being  the  only  implement  attainable,)  by  the  officials,  who  came  to 
summon  me,  and  who  did  not  appear  in  the  slightest  degree 
capable  of  appreciating  the  beauties  of  my  performance.  By  them 
I  was  straightway  conducted  into  the  awful  presence  of  simdry 
elderly  gentlemen,  rejoicing  in  heads  all  more  or  less  bald,  and 
faces  expressing  various  degrees  of  solemn  stupidity,  who  in  their 
proper  persons  constituted  "  the  bench."  Before  these  grave  and 
reverend  signiors  did  Master  DuUmug  and  his  satellites, 

"  Then  and  there. 
Rehearse  and  declare  " 

all  my  heinous  crimes,  offences,  and  misdemeanours;  whereupon 
the  aforesaid  signiors  did  solemnly  shake  their  bald  heads,  and 
appear  exceedingly  shocked  and  particularly  puzzled.  Well,  at 
last  I  was  called  upon  for  my  defence,  and,  having  made  up  my 
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mind  for  some  time  what  line  I  would  take,  I  cut  the  matter  very 
short,  by  owning  to  have  assisted  in  ringing  the  bells,  which  I 
confessed  was  an  act  of  folly,  but  nothing  more,  and  that  the  idea 
of  its  constituting  an  offence  punishable  by  law  was  absurd  ia  the 
extreme.  This  sent  them  to  book,  and,  after  turning  over  sundry 
ponderous  tomes,  and  consulting  various  statutes  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  besides  whispering  together,  and  shaking  theu'  heads  once 
and  again,  till  I  began  to  fear  that  their  necks  would  be  dislocated, 
they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  I  was  right,  or  thereabouts. 
This  fact,  the  eldest,  most  bald,  and  most  stupid  of  the  party, 
chosen  by  common  consent,  doubtless  in  virtue  of  these  attributes, 
as  spokesman,  proceeded  to  communicate  to  me,  in  a  very  prosy 
harangue,  to  which  he  appended  a  lectui-e — a  sort  of  stock  article, 
which  he  evidently  kept  constantly  on  hand,  with  blanks  which 
could  be  fiUed  up  to  suit  any  class  of  oiFenders.  In  this  harangue 
he  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  juvenile  tricks,  and  the  evils  of 
dissipation,  winding  up  with  the  assurance  that,  as  I  seemed 
deeply  sensible  of  the  error  of  my  ways,  they,  the  magistrates, 
would,  on  my  making  a  suitable  apology  to  that  excellent  public 
functionary  the  Mayor  of  HUlingford,  graciously  deign  to  overlook 
my  misconduct.  During  his  long-winded  address,  a  new  idea 
struck  me,  and,  when  he  had  concluded,  I  inquired,  with  all  due 
respect,  whether  "  I  was  to  understand  that  it  was  quite  certain  I 
had  committed  no  offence  punishable  by  law  ?"  To  this  he  replied, 
"  that  I  might  set  my  mind  completely  at  ease  upon  that  point ; 
that  though,  morally  speaking,  I  had  been  giulty  of  a  very  serious 
misdemeanoi',  in  the  eye  of  the  law  I  was  perfectly  innocent." 
"In  that  case,  gentlemen,"  replied  I,  "  the  liberty  of  the  subject  has 
been  infringed ;  I  have  been  kept  in  illegal  confinement  for  some 
hours,  and  I  beheve  I  have  my  remedy  in  an  action  for  false  im- 
prisonment against  Mr.  Dullmug.  Does  not  the  law  bear  me  out  in 
what  I  state  ?  "  Again  they  had  recourse  to  their  books,  and  were 
unwillingly  forced  to  confess  that  I  was  right.  "  Then,"  continiied 
I,  "so  far  from  making  any  apology  to  INIr.  Dullmug,  unless  that 
gentleman  consents  to  beg  my  pardon,  and  give  me  a  written  apology 
for  the  unjust  and  Ulegal  prosecution  to  which  he  has  subjected  me, 
I  shall  at  once  take  the  necessary  steps  to  proceed  against  him." 
Oh !  Frank,  I  would  have  given  something  to  have  had  you  there, 
old  boy !  when  I  annoimced  this  determination  :  there  Avas  such  a 
shindy  as  I  never  before  witnessed :  old  Dullmug  was  fiu-ious,  and 
vowed  he'd  never  apologize :  I  declared,  if  he  didn't,  nothing  should 
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prevent  me  from  bringing  my  action :  the  magistrates  tried  to  per- 
suade mc,  but  I  was  inflexible;  and  (by  Jovo!  I  was  very  near 
forgetting  the  best  part  of  it  all)  my  governor,  who  was  in  court, 
the  moment  he  found  the  law  was  on  my  side,  turned  suddenly 
round,  swore  I  had  been  shamefully  used,  and  that,  if  it  cost  him 
every  farthing  he  possessed  in  the  world,  he  would  see  justice  done 
me.  So  the  end  of  it  was,  that  old  Dullnuig  was  forced  to  write 
the  apology ;  it  now  Ucs  in  my  writing-dusk,  and  I  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  proudest  trophies  man  ever  possessed.  So,  Master  Frank, 
considering  all  things,  I  think  I  may  reckon  I  got  pretty  well  out 
of  that  scrape.  Ever  your  affectionate,         F.  C. 

P.S. — \Miat  have  you  said  or  done  to  render  old  Vemor  so  bitter 
against  you?  Clara  Saville  tells  Lucy,  that,  when  she  informed  him 
of  her  having  met  and  conversed  with  you  alone  in  the  park  that 
day,  he  flew  into  such  a  rage  as  she  had  never  seen  him  in  before, 
and  abused  you  like  a  pickpocket;  and  she  says  she  feels  certain  that, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  he  entertains  a  strong  personal  dislike  to 
you.  Entre  nous,  I  don't  think  the  fair  Clara  seems  exactly  to 
sympathize  with  him  in  this  feeling.  Considering  that  you  had 
somewhat  less  than  half  an  hour  to  make  play  in,  from  Lucy's  ac- 
count you  do  not  seem  to  have  wasted  much  time.  Ah  1  Master 
Frank,  you  are  a  naughty  boy ;  I  can't  help  sighing  when  I  reflect, 
how  anxious  your  poor  dear  mother  must  feel  about  you,  when  she 
knows  you're  out. 

"  Still  the  same  light-hearted  merry  fellow  as  ever,"  exclaimed  I, 
as  I  closed  the  letter;  "how  long,  I  wonder,  will  those  buoyant 
spirits  of  his  resist  the  depressing  effect  which  contact  with  the 
harsh  realities  of  life  appears  always  sooner  or  later  to  produce? 
Strange,  what  he  says  about  that  Mr.  Vemor;  I  am  not  conscious  that 
I  ever  met  the  man  till  the  evening  of  the  ball,  and  yet  I  fancied  there 
was  something  which  seemed  not  utterly  unfamiliar  to  me  in  the 
expression  of  his  face.  Vemor !  Vemor !  I  don't  beUeve  I  ever 
heard  the  name  before — it's  very  odd.  Of  course,  what  he  says 
about  Miss  Saville  is  all  nonsense ;  and  yet  there  was  something  in 
her  manner,  which  made  me  fancy,  if  I  had  time  and  opportunity 
— pshaw  !  Avhat  absurdity — I  shall  have  enough  to  do  if  I  am  to 
imagine  myself  in  love  with  every  nice  girl  who  says,  'Thank  you' 
prettily  for  any  trifling  service  I  may  chance  to  render  her.  I  am 
sure  she  is  not  happy,  poor  thing !    Seriously,  I  wish  I  were  suffi- 
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ciently  intimate  with  her  to  be  able  to  afford  her  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  a  friend,  should  such  be  ever  required  by  her,  I  should 
take  the  Uberty  of  asking  old  Vernor  what  he  meant  by  his  extra- 
ordinary behavioiir  towards  me,  were  I  to  see  much  more  of  him ; 
there's  nothing  hke  a  little  plain  speaking.  But  I  need  not  trouble 
my  brains  about  the  matter ;  I  shall  probably  never  meet  either  of 
them  again,  so  what  does  it  signify  ?  She  certainly  is  the  loveliest 
girl  I  ever  saw,  though  !  heigho ! "  and,  with  a  sigh,  for  which  I 
should  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  rationally  to  account,  I  took 
up  my  gim,  and  set  off  for  a  day's  shooting  with  Harry  Oaklands. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


ALMA   MATER. 


"  He's  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions ;  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what 
were  good  to  be  done,  tlian  he  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  my  own  teaching. — The  brain  may 
devise  laws  for  the  blooU,  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree." — Jlerchant  of  Vcnia. 

TniE,  that  venerable  and  much -vituperated  individual,  who,  if 
he  has  to  answer  for  some  acts  savouring  of  a  taste  for  wanton 
destruction — if  he  now  and  then  lunches  on  some  noble  old  abbey, 
which  had  remained  a  memorial  of  the  deep  piety  and  marvellous 
skill  of  our  forefathers — if  he  crops,  by  way  of  salad,  some  ^\'ide- 
spreading  beech  or  hoary  patriarchal  oak,  which  had  flung  its  shade 
over  the  tombs  of  countless  generations,  and,  as  it  stood  forming  a 
link  between  the  present  and  the  past,  won  men's  reverence  by 
force  of  contrast  with  their  Q\a\  ephemeral  existence — yet  atones 
for  his  delinquencies  by  softening  the  bitterness  of  grief,  blunt- 
ing the  sharp  edge  of  pain,  and  affording  to  the  broken-hearted 
the  rest,  and  to  the  slave  the  freedom,  of  the  grave ; — old  Time,  I 
say,  who  should  be  praised  at  all  events  for  his  perseverance  and 
steadiness,  swept  onward  with  his  scythe,  and  cutting  his  way 
through  the  frost  and  snow  of  winter,  once  more  beheld  the  du^t 
of  that  "  brother  of  the  east  -wind,"  March,  converted  into  mud  by 
the  showers  of  April,  and  the  summer  was  again  approaching.  It 
was  on  a  fine  morning  in  May,  that,  as  Oaklands  and  I  were 
breakfasting  together  in  my  rooms  at  Trinity,  we  heard  a  tap  at 
the  door,  and  the  redoubtable  Shrimp  made  his  appearance.  Tliis 
interesting  youth  had,  under  Lawless's  able  tuition,  arrived  at  such 
a  pitch  of  kno^^•ingness,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  make  him 
credit  anything;  ho  had  not  the  smallest  particle  of  confidence 
remaining  in  the  integrity  of  man,  woman,  or  child ;  and,  Uke 
many  another  of  the  would-be  wise  in  their  generation,  the  only 
(law  in  his  scepticism  was  the  bigoted  nature  of  his  faith  in  the  false 
and  hateful  doctrine  of  the  universal  dopra\'ity  of  the  human  race. 
He  was  the  bearer  of  a  missive  from  his  master,  inviting  Oaklands 
and  myself  to  a  wine  party  at  his  rooms  that  evening. 

"  I  suppose  we  may  as  well  go,"  said  Oaklands;   "I  like  a  positive 
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engagement  somewhere — it  saves  one  the  trouble  of  thinking  what 
one  shall  do  with  oneself." 

"  You  can  accept  it,"  rephed  I,  "  but  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  which  I  have  no  right  to  allow  myself;  not  only  does  it  make 
one  idle  while  it  lasts,  but  the  next  day  also,  for  I  defy  a  man  to 
read  to  any  purpose  the  morning  after  one  of  Lawless's  symposia." 

"  Call  it  supper,  my  dear  boy,"  returned  Oaklands,  stretching 
himself;  "  why  do  you  take  the  trouble  to  use  a  long  word,  when  a 
short  one  would  do  just  as  well?  If  I  could  but  get  you  to  econo- 
mise your  laboiu",  and  take  things  a  httle  more  easUy,  it  would  be  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  you ; — that  everlasting  reading  too — I  tell 
you  what,  Frank,  you  are  reading  a  great  deal  too  hard ;  you  look 
quite  pale  and  iU.  I  promised  INIrs.  Fairlegh  t  would  not  let  you 
overwork  yoiu'self,  and  you  shall  not  either.  Come,  you  must  and 
shall  go  to  this  party ;  you  want  relaxation  and  amusement,  and 
those  fellows  vnil  contrive  to  rouse  you  up  a  bit,  and  do  you  good." 

"To  say  the  truth,"  I  repUed,  "that  is  one  of  my  chief  objections 
to  going.  Lawless  I  like,  for  the  sake  of  old  recollections,  and 
because  he  is  at  bottom  a  well-disposed  good-hearted  feUow ;  but 
I  cannot  approve  of  the  set  of  men  one  meets  there.  It  is  not 
merely  their  being  what  is  termed  "fast"  that  I  object  to;  for, 
though  I  do  not  set  up  for  a  sporting  character  myself,  I  am  rather 
amused  than  otherwise  to  mix  occasionally  with  that  style  of  men; 
but  there  is  a  tone  of  recklessness  in  the  conversation  of  the  set  we 
meet  there,  a  want  of  reverence  for  everything,  human  and  divine, 
which,  I  confess,  disgusts  me — they  seem  to  consider  no  object  too 
high  or  too  low  to  make  a  jest  of." 

"  I  understand  the  kind  of  thing  you  refer  to,"  answered  Oak- 
lands,  "  but  I  think  it's  only  one  or  two  of  them  who  offend  in  that 
way ;  there's  one  man  who  is  my  particular  aversion ;  I  declare,  if 
I  thought  he'd  be  there  to-night,  I  would  not  go." 

"  I  think  I  know  who  you  mean,"  replied  I ;  "  Stephen  Wihbrd, 
is  it  not  ?  the  man  they  call  '  butcher,'  from  some  brutal  thing  he 
once  did  to  a  horse." 

"  You're  right,  Frank ;  I  can  scarcely  sit  quietly  by,  and  hear 
that  man  talk.  I  suppose  he  sees  that  I  dislike  him,  for  there  is 
something  in  his  manner  to  me  which  is  almost  offensive ;  really 
at  times  I  fancy  he  wishes  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me." 

" Not  milikely,"  said  I ;  "he  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  dead 
shot  with  the  pistol,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  he  presumes  to  bully 
every  one." 
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"  He  had  better  not  go  too  far  with  me,"  returned  Oaklands, 
with  flashing  eyes;  "men  are  not  to  be  frightened  Uke  children; 
such  a  cliaractcr  as  that  is  a  public  nuisance." 

"  lie  will  not  be  there  to-night,  1  am  glad  to  say,"  roiiHcd  I, 
"  for  I  met  him  yesterday  wlien  I  was  widkiiig  with  Lawless,  and 
he  said  he  was  engaged  to  Wentworth  this  evening ;  but,  my  dear 
Harry,  for  Heaven's  sake  avoid  any  quarrel  with  this  man ;  should 
you  not  do  so,  you  will  only  be  hjizarding  your  life  unnecessarily, 
and  it  can  lead  to  no  good  result." 

"  My  dear  fallow,  do  I  ever  quarrel  with  any  body?  there  is  nothing 
worth  the  trouble  of  quarrelling  about  in  this  world;  besides,  it  would 
be  an  immense  fatigue  to  be  shot,"  observed  Harry,  smiling. 

"  I  have  no  great  faith  in  your  pacific  sensations,  for  they  are  no- 
thing more,"  rejoined  I ;  "  your  indolence  always  fails  you,  where 
it  might  be  of  use  in  subduing  (forgive  me  for  using  the  term)  your 
fiery  temper;  besides,  in  allowing  a  man  of  this  kind  to  quarrel  with 
30U,  you  give  him  just  the  opportunity  he  wants ;  in  fact  you  are 
completely  playing  his  game." 

"  Well,  I  can't  see  that  exactly ;  suppose  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  and  you  are  obliged  to  fight  him,  he  stands  nearly  as  good  a 
chance  of  being  killed  as  you  do." 

"  Excuse  me,  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind ;  going  out  with  a 
professed  duellist  is  hke  playing  cards  with  a  skilful  gambler  ;  the 
chances  are  very  greatly  in  his  favour :  in  the  first  place,  nine  men 
out  of  ten  would  lose  their  nerve  entirely,  when  stationed  opposite 
the  pistol  of  a  dead  shot ;  then  again  there  are  a  thousand  appai-ent 
trifles,  of  which  the  initiated  are  aware,  and  which  make  the  greatest 
difference,  such  as  securing  a  proper  position  with  regard  to  the 
sun,  taking  care  that  your  figure  is  not  in  a  direct  line  with  any 
upright  object,  a  tree  or  post  for  instance,  and  lots  of  other  things  of 
a  like  nature  which  we  know  nothing  about,  all  of  which  he  is  cer- 
tain to  contrive  to  have  arranged  favourably  for  himself,  and  dis- 
advantageously  for  his  opponent.  Then,  having  as  it  were  trained 
himself  for  the  occasion,  he  is  perfectly  cool  and  collected,  and 
ready  to  avail  himself  of  every  circumstance  he  might  turn  to 
his  advantage — a  moment's  hesitation  in  pulling  the  trigger  when 
the  signal  is  given,  and  he  fires  first — many  a  man  has  received  his 
death-wound  before  now,  ere  he  had  discharged  his  own  pistol." 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  Harr}-,  "you  really  are  exciting  and  alarm- 
ing yourself  very  unnecessarily  ;  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with 
Wilford  or  any  body  else;  I  dt-tcst  active  exertion  of  eveiy  kind. 
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and  consider  duelling  as  a  fashionable  compound  of  iniquity,  con- 
taining equal  parts  of  mxirder  and  suicide — and  we'll  go  to  Lawless's 
tliis  evening,  that  I'm  determined  upon — and — let  me  see — I've 
got  James's  new  novel  in  my  pocket.  I  shaU  not  distui'b  you  if  I 
stay  here,  shall  I  ?     I'm  not  going  to  talk." 

Then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  stretched  himself  at  full 
length  on  (and  beyond)  the  sofa,  and  was  soon  buried  in  the  pages 
of  that  best  of  followers  in  the  footsteps  of  the  mighty  Wizard  of  the 
North — Walter  Scott — leaving  me  to  the  somewhat  less  agreeable 
task  of  reading  mathematics. 
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CHAP.    XXL 
TIIK    WINE    PARTY. 

"  This  night  I  hold  an  old-accustom'd  feast, 
Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  ^cst, 
Such  as  I  love." 

"  A  fair  assembly,  whither  should  they  come  7 

Servant. —  Up 1 

TfonKO.— Whither? 

Servant. — To  supper." — S/iakspeare. 

"  All  is  not  false  that  seems  at  first  a  lie." — Soulkey. 

"Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  Sir? 
1  do  bite  my  thumb,  Sir  I 
Do  you  quarrel,  Sir? 
Quarrel,  Sir!     No,  Sir! 
If  you  do,  Sir,  I  am  for  you." — ShaJcapeare. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  a  long  table  covered  with  the  remains 
of  an  excellent  dessert,  interspersed  with  a  multitude  of  bottles  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  containing  every  variety  of  wine  that  money 
could  procure,  or  palate  desire ;  whUst  in  the  centre  stood  a 
glorious  old  China  bowl  of  punch,  which  the  guests  were  discuss- 
ing in  tumblers, — wine-glasses  having  been  unanimously  voted 
much  too  slow.  Around  this  table  let  there  be  seated  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  men,  whose  ages  might  vary  from  nineteen  to  three  or 
four  and  twenty ;  some  smoking  cigars,  some  talking  vociferously, 
some  laughing,  some,  though  they  were  decidedly  the  mmority, 
listening:  but  all  showing  signs  of  being  more  or  less  elated  by  the 
wine  they  had  taken.  Let  the  reader  unagine  all  this,  and  he  will 
have  formed  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  supper  party  in  Lawless's 
rooms,  as  it  appeared  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  subsequent 
to  the  conversation  I  have  just  detailed. 

"  Didn't  I  see  you  riding  a  black  horse  ■with  one  white  stocking, 
yesterday,  Oaklands?"  inquired  a  young  man  vnth  a  rovmd  jovial 
countenance,  which  might  have  been  reckoned  handsome,  but  for 
the  extreme  redness  of  the  complexion,  and  the  loss  of  a  front 
tooth,  occasioned  by  a  fall  received  in  the  hunting  field,  whose 
name  was  Richard,  or,  as  he  was  more  commonly  termed  Dick, 
Curtis. 
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"  Yes, "  replied  Oaklands,  "I  dare  say  you  did ;  I  was  trying  him." 

"Ah!  I  fancied  he  was  not  one  of  your  owm." 

"No:  he  belongs  to  Tom  Barret,  who  wants  me  to  buy  him; 
but  I  don't  think  he's  strong  enough  to  carry  my  weight;  there's 
not  substance  enough  about  him ;  I  ride  nearly  eleven  stone." 

"OhI  he'll  never  do  for  you,"  exclaimed  Lawless.  "I  know 
the  horse  well ;  they  call  him  Blacksmith,  because  the  man  who 
bred  him  was  named  Smith ;  he  lives  down  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
breeds  lots  of  horses ;  but  they  are  n'one  of  them,  at  least  none  that 
I  have  seen,  what  I  call  the  right  sort;  don't  you  buy  him, — he's 
got  too  much  daylight  under  him  to  suit  you." 

"  Too  long  in  the  pasterns  to  carry  weight,"  urged  Curtis. 

"  Eather  inclined  to  be  cow-hocked,"  chimed  in  Lawless. 

"Not  ribbed  home,"  remarked  Curtis. 

"Too  narrow  across  the  loins,"  observed  Lawless. 

"  He'll  never  carry  flesh,"  continued  Curtis. 

"It's  useless  to  think  of  his  jumping;  he'll  never  make  a  hunter," 
said  Lawless. 

"Only  hear  them,"  interrupted  a  tall,  fashionable-looking  yoimg 
man,  -with  a  high  forehead,  and  a  profusion  of  light  ciurhng  hair ; 
"now  those  two  fello'ws  are  once  off,  it's  all  up  with  anything  like 
rational  conversation  for  the  rest  of  the  evening." 

"That's  right,  Archer,  put  the  curb  on  'em;  we  might  as  well 
be  in  Tattersall's  yard  at  once,"  observed  another  of  the  company, 
addressing  the  last  speaker. 

"I  fear  it's  beyond  my  power,"  replied  Archer;  "they've  got 
such  an  incurable  trick  of  talking  equine  scandal,  and  taking  away 
the  characters  of  their  neighboiur's  horses,  that  nobody  can  stop 
them  unless  it  is  Stephen  WLlford." 

The  mention  of  this  name  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  render- 
ing every  one  grave,  and  a  pause  ensued,  during  which  Oaklands 
and  I  exchanged  glances.  At  length  the  silence  was  broken  by 
Curtis,  who  said, — 

"By  the  way,  what's  become  of  Wilford?  I  expected  to  meet 
him  here  to-night." 

"He  was  engaged  to  dine  with  Wentworth,"  said  Lawless;  "but 
he  promised  to  look  in  upon  us  in  the  course  of  the  evening ;  I 
thought  he  would  have  been  here  before  this." 

As  he  spoke,  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  room-door. 

"Well,  that's  odd,"  continued  Lawless;  "that's  "Wilford  for  a 
ducat;  talk  of  the  devil, — eh,  don't  you  know?     Come  in." 
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"You  had  better  not  repeat  that  in  his  hearing,"  observed  Archer, 
•'though  I  believe  he'd  take  it  iis  a  compUment  on  the  whole;  it's 
my  opinion  he  rather  affects  the  Satanic." 

"Hush,"  said  Curtis,  pressing  his  arm,  "here  he  is." 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  the  subject  of  their  remarks 
entered.  He  was  rather  above  the  middle  height,  of  a  slight  but 
unusually  elegant  figure,  with  remarkably  small  hands  and  feet, 
the  former  of  which  were  white  and  smooth  as  those  of  a  woman. 
His  features  were  delicately  formed  and  regular,  and  the  shape  of 
his  face  a  perfect  oval;  strongly  marked  eyebrows  overshadowed 
a  pair  of  piercing  black  eyes;  his  lips  were  thin  and  compressed, 
and  his  mouth  finely  cut;  his  hair,  which  was  unusually  glossy  and 
luxuriant,  was  jet  black,  as  were  his  whiskers,  affording  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  death-like  pallor  of  his  countenance.  The  only 
fault  that  could  be  found  in  the  drawing  of  his  face  was,  that  the 
eyes  were  placed  too  near  together;  but  this  imparted  a  char- 
acter of  intensity  to  his  glance,  which  added  to,  rather  than  de- 
tracted from,  the  general  eifect  of  his  appearance.  His  features, 
when  in  repose,  were  usually  marked  by  an  expression  of  con- 
temptuous indifference;  he  seldom  laughed,  but  his  smile  conveyed 
an  indication  of  such  bitter  sarcasm,  that  I  have  seen  men,  whom 
he  chose  to  make  a  butt  for  his  ridicule,  writhe  under  it  as  under 
the  infliction  of  bodily  torture.  He  was  dressed,  as  was  his  wont, 
entirely  in  black;  but  his  clothes,  which  were  fashionably  cut, 
fitted  him  -without  a  wrinlde.  He  bowed  slightly  to  the  assembled 
company,  and  then  seated  himself  in  a  chau",  which  had  been  re- 
served for  him  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  nearly  opposite  Oak- 
lands  and  myself,  saying,  as  he  did  so, — "I  am  afraid  I'm  rather 
late.  Lawless,  but  Wentworth  and  I  had  a  little  business  to  transact, 
and  I  could  not  get  away  sooner." 

"^Vhat  devil's  deed  have  they  been  at  now,  I  wonder?"  whispered 
Oaklands  to  me. 

"Manslaughter,  most  hkely, "  replied  Archer  (who  was  seated 
next  me,  and  had  overheard  the  remark),  "WUford  appears  so 
thoroughly  satisfied  \vith  himself;  that  was  just  the  way  in  which 
he  looked  the  morning  he  Avinged  Sherringham,  for  I  saw  him 
myself." 

"Send  me  down  the  claret,  will  you,  Curtis?"  asked  Wilford. 
"Punch  is  a  beverage  I  don't  patronize;  it  makes  a  man's  hand 
shaky." 

"If  that  is  the  case,"  returned  Archer,  "you  ought  to  make  a 
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point  of  drinking  it  for  the  good  of  society,  my  dear  Wilford;  let 
me  help  you  to  a  glass." 

"Nonsense,  Archer,  be  quiet,  man;  here,  taste  this  cool  bottle, 
Wihbrd;  claret's  good  for  nothing  if  it's  at  all  flat,"  exclaimed  Law- 
less, drawing  the  cork  of  a  fresh  magnum  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  diifer  from  you  in  that  opinion.  Archer,"  returned  Wilford, 
fixing  his  keen  black  eyes  upon  the  person  he  addressed  with  a 
piercing  glance  ;  "  society  is  like  the  wine  in  this  glass,"  and  he 
filled  a  bumper  to  the  brim  with  claret  as  he  spoke:  "it  requires 
a  steady  hand  to  keep  it  within  its  proper  bounds,  and  to  compel 
it  to  preserve  an  unruffled  surface ;"  and  so  saying  he  raised  the 
glass  to  his  lips  without  spilling  a  drop,  still  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  Archer's  face  with  the  same  withering  glance. 

"Well,  I  have  often  heard  of  looking  daggers  at  a  person,"  con- 
tinued Ai'cher,  who  had  been  drinking  somewhat  deeply  during 
the  evening,  and  now  appeared  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  mischief 
leading  him  to  teaze  and  annoy  Wilford  in  every  way  he  could 
tliink  of;  "but  Wilford  does  worse,  he  positively  looks  pistols — 
cocked  and  loaded  pistols — at  one.  Fairlegh,  I  shall  screen  myself 
behind  your  broad  shoulders  ;  I  never  could  stand  fire."  So  say- 
ing, he  seized  me  by  the  elbows,  and,  ui'ging  me  forward 
crouched  down  behind  me,  affecting  the  extremity  of  terror. 

The  scowl  on  Wilford's  brow  deepened  as  he  spoke,  but,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  apparently  considering  the  affair  too  absurd 
to  take  notice  of,  he  turned  away  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  say- 
ing, "  You  make  your  punch  too  strong.  Lawless." 

Archer  instantly  recovered  his  erect  attitude,  and  -with  a  flushed 
face  seemed  about  to  make  some  angry  reply,  when  Lawless,  who 
appeared  nervously  anxious  that  the  evening  should  pass  over 
harmoniously,  interposed. 

"  Archer,  you're  absolutely  incorrigible;  keep  him  in  order,  Fair- 
legh, eh?  give  him  some  more  punch,  and  fill  your  OAvn  glass — 
it  has  been  empty  I  don't  know  how  long.  I'll  find  a  toast  that 
will  make  you  drink — bumpers  round,  gentlemen,  '  to  the  health 
of  the  prettiest  girl  in  Hertfordshire.'  Are  you  all  charged?  I  beg 
to  propose '' 

"  Excuse  my  interrupting  you,  Lawless,"  exclaimed  I — for  I 
felt  certiiin  who  it  was  he  was  thinking  of;  and  the  idea  of  Miss 
SaviUe's  name  being  mentioned  and  discussed  with  the  tone  of 
license  common  on  such  occasions,  appeared  to  me  such  complete 
profanation,  that  I  determined,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
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miplit,  to  prevent  it — "Excuse  my  intorrui)tinrr  you,  but  I  should 
fL't'l  gn-utly  obliged  by  your  substituting  some  other  toast  for  the 
one  you  are  about  to  propose." 

"  Eh,  what !  not  drink  the  young  woman's  health  ?  why  I  thought 
you  admired  her  more  than  I  do:  not  drink  her  health?  how's 
that,  eh?" 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  explain  to  you  the  reasons  for  my 
request  at  some  other  time,"  replied  I;  "at  present  I  can  only 
add,  that  I  shall  consider  it  as  a  personal  favour  if  you  will  accede 
to  it." 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  require  an  CEdipus  to  discover  Mr. 
Fairlegh's  reasons  for  this  request,"  observed  Stephen  Wilford;  "he 
evidently  does  not  consider  the  present  company  deserving  of  the 
high  honour  of  drinking  the  health  of  a  yoimg  lady,  whom  he  dis- 
tinguishes by  his  admiration." 

"Not  over-flattering,  I  must  say,"  muttered  Lawless,  looking 
annoyed. 

"  I  suppose  he's  afraid  of  our  hearing  her  name,  lest  some  of  us 
should  go  and  cut  him  out,"  suggested  Curtis  in  an  under  tone, 
which  was,  however,  perfectly  audible. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  Lawless,  I  hope  you're  not  going  to  indulge 
your  friend's  caprice,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  company," 
resumed  Wilford;  "having  raised  our  expectations,  you  are  bound 
to  gratify  them." 

Lawless,  who  evidently  hesitated  between  his  desire  to  assert  his 
independence,  and  his  wish  to  oblige  me,  was  beginning  with  his 
Txsual,  "eh?  why,  don't  you  see," — when  I  interrupted  him  by 
saying,  "  Allow  me  to  set  this  matter  at  rest  in  a  very  kw  words. 
Lawless,  I  hope,  knows  me  well  enough  to  feel  sure  that  I  could 
not  intend  any  disrespect,  either  to  himself  or  to  his  guests — I 
beUeve  it  is  not  such  an  unheard-of  thing  for  a  gentleman  to  object 
to  the  name  of  any  lady  whom  he  respects,  being  commented  upon 
with  the  freedom  inciduntal  to  a  convivial  meeting  like  the  present 
— however  that  may  be,  1  have  asked  Lawless  as  a  favour  not  to 
drink  a  certain  toast  in  my  presence ;  should  he  be  unwilling  to 
comply  ^vith  my  request,  as  I  would  not  wsh  to  be  the  shghtest 
restraint  upon  him  at  his  own  table,  I  shall  request  his  permission 
to  withdraw ;  on  this  point  I  await  his  decision.  I  have  only  one 
more  observation  to  uiake,"  continued  I,  looking  at  Wilford,  who 
was  evidently  preparing  to  speak,  "  which  is,  that  if,  after  what  I 
have  just  said,  any  gentleman  should  continue  to  urge  Lawless  to 
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give  the  toast  to  which  I  object,  I  must  perforce  consider  that  he 
wishes  to  insult  me." 

As  I  concluded,  there  was  a  murmur  of  applause,  and  Archer 
and  one  or  two  others  turned  to  Lawless,  declaring  it  Avas  quite 
impossible  to  press  the  matter  further,  after  what  I  had  said ;  when 
Wilford,  in  a  cold,  sarcastic  tone  of  voice,  observed,  "  I  am  sorry 
ISIr.  FaMegh's  last  argument  should  have  failed  in  convincing  me, 
as  easily  as  it  seems  to  have  done  some  others  of  the  party ;  such, 
however,  unfortunately  being  the  case,  I  must  repeat,  even  at  the 
risk  of  incurring  a  thing  so  terrible  as  that  gentleman's  displeasure, 
my  decided  opinion  that  Lawless,  having  informed  us  he  was  going 
to  drink  a  particular  toast,  should  not  aUow  himself  to  be  buUied 
out  of  it,  in  comphance  with  any  man's  humour." 

This  speech,  as  it  might  be  expected,  produced  great  excitement ; 
I  sprang  to  my  feet,  (an  example  followed  by  several  of  the  party,) 
and  was  about  to  make  an  angry  reply,  when  Oaklands,  who  up 
to  this  moment  had  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion,  but  sat  sipping 
his  wine  with  his  usual  air  of  hstless  contentment,  apparently  in- 
different to,  if  not  whoUy  unconscious  of,  all  that  was  going  on, 
now  rose  from  his  seat,  and  having  obtained  silence  said,  "  Really, 
gentlemen,  all  this  confusion  appears  to  me  very  unnecessary,  when 
a  word  from  our  host  will  end  it.  Fairlegh  has  asked  you  not  to 
propose  a  certain  toast;  it  only  remains  for  you,  Lawless,  to  say, 
whether  you  intend  to  do  so  or  not." 

Thus  urged.  Lawless  replied,  "Eh?  no,  certainly  not;  Frank 
Fairlegh's  a  trump,  and  I  would  not  do  anything  to  annoy  him  for 
more  than  I  can  teU :  besides,  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  beheve 
he  was  right,  and  I  was  wrong — but  you  see  women  are  a  kind  of 
cattle  I  don't  clearly  understand — if  it  was  a  horse  now " 

A  burst  of  laughter  at  this  characteristic  remark  drowned  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech,  but  the  announcement  that  the  toast  was 
given  up  appeared  to  produce  general  satisfaction  ;  for,  since  I  had 
spoken,  the  popular  opinion  had  been  decidedly  in  my  favour. 

"The  cause  of  this  httle  interruption  to  the  harmony  of  the 
evening  being  removed,"  resumed  Oaklands,  "suppose  we  see 
whether  its  effects  may  not  as  easily  be  got  rid  of  Every  man,  I 
take  it,  has  a  right  to  express  his  own  opinion,  and  I  think  Fair- 
legh must  allow  that  he  was  a  Uttle  hasty  in  presupposing,  that  by 
so  doing,  an  insult  Avas  intended.  This  being  the  case,  he  -ttall,  I  am 
sure,  agree  with  me  that  he  ought  not  to  take  any  notice  of  !Mr. 
Wilford's  remark." 
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"Yes,  to  be  sure,  that's  it — all  right,  eh?"  exclaiiiu'd  lawless; 
"  come  Fairlogh,  as  a  favour  to  me,  let  tlie  matter  end  here." 

Thus  urged,  I  could  only  reply,  that  "  I  was  cjuite  willing  to 
defer  to  their  judgment,  and  do  whatever  they  considered  right" — 
and  as  Wilford  (though  I  could  see  that  he  was  annoyed  beyond 
measure  at  having  failed  in  persuading  Lawless  to  give  the  toast) 
remained  silent,  merely  curling  his  lip  contemptuously  when  I 
spoke,  here  the  affair  ended,  v^ 

As  soon  as  the  conversation  became  general,  Oaklands  turned 
to  me  with  a  mischievous  smile,  and  asked,  in  an  under  tone,  "Pray, 
Master  Frank,  what's  become  of  all  the  wisdom  and  prudence  re- 
commended to  me  this  morning?  I  am  afraid  you  quite  exhausted 
your  stock,  and  have  not  reserved  any  for  your  own  use.  Who's 
the  fire-eater  now,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  Laugh  away,  Harry ;  I  may  have  acted  foolishly,  as  is  usually 
the  case  where  one  acts  entirely  from  impulse ;  but  I  could  not 
have  sat  tamely  by,  and  heard  Clara  Saville's  name  polluted  by 
the  remarks  of  such  men  as  Curtis  and  Wilford — I  should  have 
got  into  a  row  with  them  sooner  or  later,  and  it  was  better  to  check 
the  thing  at  once." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  returned  Oaklands,  "  do  not  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  I  am  inclined  to  blame  you ;  the  only  thing  that  I 
could  not  help  feeling  rather  amused  at,  was  your  throA\ing  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  gentleman  opposite,  when  I  recollected  a  certain 
lecture  on  prudence,  with  which  I  was  victimized  this  morning." 

"  As  you  are  strong,  be  merciful,"  replied  I ;  "  and,  whenever  I 
do  a  foolish  thing,  may  I  always  have  such  a  friend  at  hand  to  save 
me  from  the  consequences." 

"  That's  a  toast  I  will  drink  most  willingly,"  said  Oaklands  smil- 
ing ;  "  the  more  so,  as  it  reverses  the  position  in  which  we  generally 
stand  with  regard  to  each  other,  the  alteration  being  decidedly  in 
my  favour ;  but — "  he  continued,  interrupting  himself,  "  what  on 
earth  are  they  laughing  at,  and  making  such  a  row  about?" 

"  Oh,  it's  merely  Curtis  romancing  wath  the  most  unmitigated 
effrontery,  about  something  that  neither  he,  nor  any  one  else,  ever 
did,  out  hunting,"  replied  Archer ;  "  a  tremendous  leap,  I  fancy 
it  was." 

"  Do  not  be  too  sure  that  it  is  impossible,"  replied  I ;  "a  horse 
once  cleared  the  mouth  of  a  chalk  pit  with  me  on  its  back,  when  I 
was  a  boy ;  Lawless  remembers  it," 

"  Eh  I  what  ?     Mad  Bess  1 "  returned  Lawless ;  "  I  should  think 
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I  did  too;  I  rode  there  afterwards  and  examined  the  place — a 
regular  break-neck  looking  hole  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  Tell  'em 
about  it,  Frank." 

Thus  called  upon,  no  choice  was  left  me  but  to  commence  the 
recital,  which,  although  there  are  few  things  to  which  I  have  a 
greater  objection  than  being  the  hero  of  my  OAvn  story,  I  accord- 
ingly did.  Several  remarks  were  made  as  I  concluded,  but,  owing 
either  to  my  well-known  dislike  of  exaggeration,  or  to  the  air  of 
truthfulness  with  which  I  had  told  the  tale,  nobody  seemed  inclined 
to  doubt  that  the  adventure  had  occurred  in  the  manner  I  related, 
although  it  was  of  a  more  incredible  nature  than  the  feat  Curtis 
had  recounted.  This  fact  had  just  excited  my  attention,  when 
WUford,  turning  to  the  man  on  his  right  hand,  observed,  "  It's  a 
great  pity  that  some  one  hasn't  taken  notes  of  this  evening's  con- 
versation ;  they  would  have  afforded  materials  for  a  new  volume 
of  the  adventures  of  Baron  Muncha\isen." 

My  only  answer  to  this  remark,  which  was  evidently  intended 
for  my  hearing,  was  a  slight  smile,  for  I  had  determined  I  would 
not  again  be  betrayed  into  any  altercation  with  him,  and,  being 
now  on  my  guard,  I  felt  pretty  sure  of  being  able  to  maintain  my 
resolution.  To  my  annoyance,  Oaklands  replied,  "  If  yovir  re- 
mark is  intended  to  throw  any  discredit  upon  the  truth  of  the 
anecdote  my  friend  has  related,  I  must  be  excused  for  observing 
that  Lawless  and  I,  though  not  actually  eye-witnesses  of  the  leap, 
are  yet  perfectly  aware  that  it  took  place." 

"Was  that  observation  addressed  to  me,  Mr,  Oaklands?"  in- 
qvdred  Wilford,  regarding  Oaklands  with  an  insolent  stare. 

"  To  you,  sir,  or  to  any  other  man  who  ventures  to  throw  a 
doubt  on  what  Fairlegh  has  just  stated,"  replied  Oaklands,  his  brow 
flushing  -with,  anger. 

"  Really,"  observed  WUford,  with  a  contemptuous  sneer,  "  Mr. 
Fairlegh  is  most  fortunate  in  possessing  such  a  steady  and  useful 
friend :  first,  when  he  dictates  to  Lawless  what  toasts  he  is  to  pro- 
pose at  his  own  table,  and  threatens  the  company  generally  -with 
the  weight  of  his  displeasure  should  they  venture  to  question  the 
propriety  of  his  so  doing,  ^Mr.  Oaklands  kindly  saves  him  from  the 
consequences  of  this  warlike  declaration,  by  advancing  the  some- 
what novel  doctrine,  that  his  friend,  having  spoken  tmadvisedly, 
ought  not  to  act  up  to  the  tenor  of  his  words.  Again,  Mr.  Fairlegh 
relates  a  marvellous  tale  of  his  earlier  days,  and  Mr.  Oaklands  is 
prepared  to  visit  the  most  trifling  indication  of  disbelief  with  the 
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fire  tind  fagots  of  his  mdignation.  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  are  all 
good  and  true  Fuirkghitus,  or  you  will  assuredly  be  burned  at  the 
stake,  to  satisfy  the  bigotry  of  Pojje  Uuklands  the  First." 

During  this  speech,  I  could  perceive  by  the  veins  on  his  fore- 
head, swollen  almost  to  bursting,  his  fiiTuly-set  teeth,  and  his  hands 
clenclied  till  the  blood  was  forced  back  lioni  the  nails,  that  Uak- 
laads  was  striving  to  master  his  jjassion  ;  apparently  lie  succeeded 
in  a  great  measui-e,  for,  as  ^^'illbrd  concluded,  he  spoke  calndy  and 
deUberately:  "The  only  reply,  sir,"  he  began,  "  that  I  shall  deign 
to  make  to  your  elaborate  insult  is,  that  I  consider  it  as  such,  and 
shall  expect  you  to  render  me  the  satislactiou  due  to  a  gentleman." 

"  No,  llany,"  exclaimed  I,  "  I  cannot  permit  this  :  the  (juarrel, 
if  it  be  a  quarrel,  is  mine ;  on  this  point  I  cannot  allowr  even  you 
to  interfere.   Mr.  Wilfbrd  shall  hear  from  me." 

"  No,  no  !"  exclaimed  Lawless;  "  I'm  sure  you  must  see,  Wilford, 
that  this  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  thing,  eh  ?  recollect  Oaklands  and 
Faii'Iegh  are  two  of  my  oldest  friends,  and  sometliing  is  due  to  me  at 
all  events,  eh  ? — Archer — Curtis — this  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  on." 

By  this  time  the  party  had  with  one  accord  risen  from  their 
seats,  and  divided  into  groups,  some  collecting  roimd  Wilford  and 
Lawless,  others  about  Oaklands  and  myself,  and  the  confusion  of 
tongues  was  perfectly  deafening.  At  length  I  heard  Wdlbrd's 
voice  exclaim,  "  I  consider  it  unfair  in  the  extreme  to  lay  all  this 
quarrelling  and  distui'bance  to  me,  and,  as  it  is  not  at  all  to  my 
taste,  I  beg  to  Avish  you  a  very  good  evening,  Lawless." 

"You  will  do  no  such  thing,"  cried  Oaklands,  and,  bursting 
through  the  cluster  of  men  who  svurounded  him  and  endeavoured 
to  detain  him,  he  sprang  to  the  door,  double-locked  it,  and,  placing 
his  back  against  it,  added,  "  no  one  leaves  the  room  till  this  affair  is 
settled  one  way  or  other."  The  action,  the  tone  of  voice,  and  the 
manner  wliich  accompanied  them,  reminded  me  so  forcibly  of  a 
deed  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  at  Dr.  !Mildman's,  when  Oaklands 
first  heard  of  the  loss  of  Ids  letter  containing  the  check,  and  began 
to  suspect  foul  play — that  for  a  moment  the  lapse  of  years  was  for- 
gotten, and  it  seemed  as  though  we  were  boys  together  again. 

Whenever  Oaklands  was  excited  by  strong  emotion  of  any  kind, 
there  was  a  proud  consciousness  of  power  in  his  every  look  and 
motion,  which  possessed  for  me  an  irresistible  attraction :  and  now, 
as  he  stood,  his  noble  figure  drawn  up  to  its  fullest  height,  his  arms 
folded  across  his  ample  chest,  in  an  attitude  of  defiance  a  sculptor 
wotild  have  rejoiced  to  imitate ;  his  head  thrown  slightly  back,  and 
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his  handsome  features  marked  by  an  expression  of  haughty  indigna- 
tion ;  when  I  reflected  that  it  was  a  generous  regard  for  my  honour 
which  excited  that  indignation,  I  felt  that  my  affection  for  him  was 
indeed  "passing  the  love  of  women, "  and  that  he  was  a  friend  for 
whom  a  man  might  resolve  to  lay  down  his  Hfe  willingly. 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  my  brain.  Lawless  and 
Several  of  the  more  influential  members  of  the  party  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  Wilford  to  own  that  he  was  in  the  wrong, 
and  ought  to  apologize,  but  in  vain ;  the  utmost  concession  they 
could  get  him  to  make  was,  that  "  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had 
offered  any  particular  insult  to  ^fr.  Oaklands,  but  if  that  gentleman 
chose  to  put  such  a  construction  upon  his  words,  he  could  not  help 
it,  and  should  be  ready  to  answer  for  them,  when  and  where  he 
pleased." 

They  were  then,  as  a  last  resource,  about  to  appeal  to  Oaklands, 
when  I  interfered  by  saying,  "  that  the  insult,  if  insult  it  was,  had 
originated  from  the  part  I  had  taken  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
evening,  and  was  directed  far  more  against  me  than  Oaklands  ;  that, 
"under  these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  allow  him 
to  involve  himself  further  in  the  affair.  If  my  A'eracity  were  im- 
pugned, I  was  the  proper  person  to  defend  it ;  there  could  be  but 
one  opinion  on  that  subject." 

To  this  they  all  agreed,  and  at  length  Oaklands  himself  was 
forced  reluctantly  to  confess  he  supposed  I  was  right. 

"  In  this  case,  gentlemen,"  I  continued,  "  my  course  is  clear ;  I 
leave  my  honour  in  your  hands,  certain  that,  in  so  doing,  I  am 
taking  the  wisest  course ;  honourable  men,  and  men  of  spirit  like 
yourselves,  will,  I  feel  certain,  never  recommend  an}i;hing  incom- 
patible TOth  the  strictest  regard  for  my  reputation  as  a  gentleman ; 
neither  will  you  needlessly  hurry  me  into  an  act,  the  consequences 
of  which  might  possibly  embitter  the  whole  of  my  after  life.  In 
order  that  personal  feeling  may  not  interfere  any  more  wdth  the 
matter,  my  friend  and  I  wiU  withdraw ;  Lawless  will  kindly  con- 
vey to  me  your  decision,  on  which,  be  it  what  it  may,  I  pledge 
myself  to  act ; — I  ^\^sh  you  a  very  good  night." 

Then  telhng  Lawless  I  should  sit  up  for  him,  and  taking  leave 
of  two  or  three  members  of  the  party,  with  whom  I  was  most 
intimate,  I  drew  Oaklands'  arm  within  my  own,  and  unlocking  the 
door,  left  the  room,  Wilford's  fierce  black  eyes  glaring  at  us  with 
a  look  of  disappointed  fury,  such  as  I  have  witnessed  in  a  caged 
tiger,  being  the  last  object  I  beheld. 
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CHAP.   \XU. 


TAMING  A  SHKEW. 


*  1  rein(>rober  a  mus  of  thiogs,  but  nothing  distinctly; 
A  quarrel." 

"I  do  repent;  but  Ileftven  hath  pleased  it  so 
To  punish  me  with  this." 

"  We  will  compound  this  quarrel." 

"  What's  that?"—"  Why,  a  horse.' 
"  Tell  thou  the  tale." 

"  Nay  1  will  win  my  wager  better  yet, 
And  show  more  signs  of  her  obedience." 

"Now  go  thy  ways,  thou  hast  tamed  a  curst  shrew." — Shakgpeare." 

"  Why  did  you  prevent  me  from  giving  that  insolent  scoundrel 
the  lesson  he  deserved  ?"  was  Oaklands'  first  observation  as  we  left 
the  quadrangle  in  which  Lawless's  rooms  were  situated ;  "  I  do  not 
thank  you  for  it,  Frank." 

"  My  dear  Harry,"  repUed  I,  "  you  are  excited  at  present;  when 
you  are  a  Uttle  more  cool,  you  mil  see  that  I  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise  than  I  did.  Even  supposing  I  could  have  borne  such  a 
thing  myself,  what  would  have  been  said  of  me,  if  I  had  allowed 
you  to  fight  in  my  quarrel  ?  no  honourable  man  would  have  per- 
mitted me  to  associate  AN-ith  him  afterwards." 

"  But  I  don't  see  that  the  quarrel  was  yours  at  all,"  returned 
Oaklands ;  "  your  share  of  it  was  ended  when  the  toast  affair  came 
to  a  conclusion ;  the  rest  of  the  matter  was  purely  personal  between 
him  and  myself" 

"  How  can  that  be,  when  the  origin  of  it  was  his  doubting,  or 
pretending  to  doubt,  the  truth  of  the  anecdote  which  I  related  ?" 
inquired  I.  "  No ;  depend  upon  it,  Harry,  I  have  acted  rightly, 
though  I  bitterly  regret  now  having  gone  to  the  party,  and  so  ex- 
posed myself  to  all  this.  1  have  always  looked  upon  duelling  with 
the  greatest  abhorrence  ;  to  run  the  risk  of  committing  murder,  (for 
I  can  call  it  by  no  milder  name,)  when,  at  the  very  moment  in  which 
the  crime  is  consummated,  you  may  fall  yourself,  and  thus  even  the 
forlorn  hope  of  living  to  repent  be  cut  off  from  you,  appears  to  me 
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little  short  of  madness.  On  cue  point  I  am  resolved, — if  I  do  go 
out  'with  him,  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  fire  at  him  ;  I  will  not  die 
a  murderer,  at  all  events." 

"  Should  your  life  indeed  be  sacrificed,"  said  Oaklands,  and  his 
deep  voice  trembled  with  emotion  as  he  spoke,  "  I  wUl  follow  this 
man  as  the  avenger  of  blood,  fix  a  mortal  insvdt  upon  him  wherever 
I  meet  him,  and  shoot  him  like  a  dog,  convinced  that  I  shall  per- 
form a  righteous  act  in  so  doing,  by  ridding  the  world  of  such  a 
monster ! " 

I  saAv  by  his  manner  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  reason 
with  him  at  that  moment, — his  warm  feelings,  and  the  fiery  though 
generous  impulses  of  his  impetuovis  nature,  had  so  completely 
gained  possession  of  him,  that  he  was  no  longer  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture,— we  therefore  walked  in  silence  to  my  rooms,  Avhere  we  parted; 
I  declining  his  offer  to  remain  with  me  till  I  should  learn  the  deci- 
sion of  Lawless  and  his  friends,  on  the  plea  of  wishing  to  be  alone, 
(which  was,  indeed,  a  true  one,)  although  my  chief  reason  for  so 
doing,  was  to  prevent  the  possibiUty  of  Oaklands  saying  anything 
in  his  present  excited  state  of  mind,  which,  if  repeated,  might  in 
any  way  involve  him  with  Wilford. 

My  first  act,  when  I  found  myself  once  more  alone,  was  to  sit 
down,  and  endeavoiir  calmly  to  review  the  situation  in  which  I  was 
placed  In  the  event  of  their  deciding  that  the  affair  might  be 
arranged  amicably,  my  course  was  clear, — I  had  only  to  avoid  Wil- 
ford as  much  as  possible  during  the  time  I  should  remain  at  Cam- 
bridge, and,  if  ever  I  were  obliged  to  be  in  his  company,  to  treat 
hina  with  a  cool  and  studied  civiUty,  which  would  leave  him  no 
pretext  for  forcing  a  quarrel  upon  me.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
should  think  it  imperative  upon  me  to  go  out  with  him,  then  indeed 
was  the  prospect  a  gloomy  one.  "Wilford,  whose  ruthless  disposition 
was  so  well  known  as  to  have  become,  as  it  were,  a  by-word  among 
the  set  he  mixed  with,  was  not  a  man  to  be  offended  with  impunity, 
and  as,  moreover,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  return  his  fire, 
the  chances  were  strongly  against  my  escaping  with  fife. 

I  am  no  coward ;  on  the  contrary,  like  most  men  whose  physical 
energy  is  unimpaired,  I  am  constitutionally  fearless,  and  in  moments 
of  danger  and  excitement  have  never  found  myself  wanting;  still  it 
would  be  affectation  to  deny  that  the  prospect  of  a  sudden  and  violent 
death,  thus  unexpectedly  forced  upon  me,  impressed  my  mind  with 
a  vague  sensation  of  terror,  mingled  Avith  regret  for  the  past,  and 
sorrow  for  the  future.     To  be  thus  cut  off  in  the  bright  spring-time 
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of  viporons  manhood,  -w  lien  tlic  wami  blood  of  joiitli  dances  plndly 
through  the  veins,  and  every  pidsc  throbs  with  the  instinct  of  high 
and  noble  daring, — to  die  ■>\'ith  hopes  unattained,  wLshes  ungratified, 
duties  unperformed, — to  leave  those  we  love,  without  one  parting 
look  or  word,  to  struggle  on  through  this  cold  imspnpathizing  world 
alone  and  unprotected, — and,  above  .ill,  to  lose  one's  life  in  an  act 
the  lawfulness  of  which  was  more  than  questionable, — all  these 
things  contributed  to  form  a  picture,  which  it  required  either  a  very 
steadfast,  or^in  utterly  callous  heart,  to  enable  one  to  gaze  upon 
without  l)lenching.  I  thought  of  the  misery  I  should  entail  upon  my 
family;  how,  instead  of  fultilling  my  father's  dying  injunctions  to 
take  his  place,  and  devote  myself  to  comfort  and  protect  them,  I 
should  wound  my  mother's  heart  anew,  and  spread  the  dark  mist 
of  sorrow  over  the  fair  prospect  of  my  sister's  young  existence  ;  and 
I  ciu^ed  my  fastidious  folly  in  objecting  to  the  toast,  to  which,  in 
my  self-accusation,  I  traced  all  that  had  afterwards  occurred.  Then, 
with  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature,  I  began  to  speculate  upon 
what  would  be  Clara  Saville's  feelings,  were  she  to  learn  that  it  was 
to  prevent  the  slightest  breath  of  insult  being  coupled  with  her 
name  that  I  was  about  to  peril,  not  only  my  life,  but,  for  aught  I 
knew,  my  hopes  of  happiness  here  and  hereafter.  As  the  last  awful 
possibility  occurred  to  me,  the  burden  of  my  misery  became  too 
great  for  me  to  bear,  and,  retiring  to  the  privacy  of  my  own  cham- 
ber, I  flung  myself  on  my  knoes,  and  poured  forth  an  earnest  prayer 
for  pardon  for  the  past,  and  deliverance  for  the  future. 

When  I  again  returned  to  my  sitting-room,  my  mind  had  nearly 
recovered  its  usual  tone,  and  I  felt  prepared  to  meet  and  to  go 
through  whatever  might  be  before  me  with  calmness  and  determi- 
nation. As  I  was  uncertain  how  long  it  might  be  before  lawless 
would  arrive,  I  resolved,  in  order  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  suspense, 
to  employ  myself,  and  taking  up  the  mathematical  treatise  upon 
which  I  was  engaged,  and  by  a  vigorous  effort  of  mind  compelling 
my  attention,  I  road  steadily  for  about  linlf  an  hour,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  sound  of  hasty  footsteps  was  heard  ascending  the 
stairs,  and  in  another  minute  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Lawless 
and  Archer  entered  the  apartment. 

"  Reading  mathematics,  as  I'm  a  slightly  inebriated  Christian  !" 
exclaimed  Archer,  taking  the  book  out  of  my  hands ;  "  well,  if  that 
isn't  pretty  cool  for  a  man  who  may  be  going  to  be  shot  at  six 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  for  anything  he  knows  to  the  contrary, 
I'm  no  judge  of  temperature." 
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"  Oh  !  bother  mathematics,"  rejoined  Lawless,  flinging  the  book 
which  Archer  held  out  to  him,  at  a  bust  of  Homer  adorning  the  top 
of  my  book  shelves,  which  it  fortunatel}-  missed — "  Frank,  old  boy  I 
it's  all  right — you're  not  to  have  a  btdlet  through  your  lungs  this 
time — shake  hands,  old  fellow  I     I'm  so  glad  about  it  that  I've — " 

"  Drunk  punch  enough  to  floor  any  two  men  of  ordinary  capa- 
city," interposed  Archer. 

"  Of  course  I  have,"  continued  Lawless,  "  and  I  consider  I've 
performed  a  very  meritorious  act  in  so  doing ; — there  was  the  punch, 
all  the  other  fellows  were  gone  aAvay,  somebody  must  have  drunk 
it,  or  that  young  reprobate  Shrimp  wotild  have  got  hold  of  it ;  and 
I  promised  the  venerable  fish-fag  his  mother  to  take  especial  care 
of  his  what  do  ye  call  'ums — morals  isn't  it  ?  and  instil  by  precept, 
and — and — " 

"  Example,"  suggested  Archer. 

"  Yes,  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  continued  Lawless,  "  a  taste  for, 
that  is,  an  unbounded  admiration  of,  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  as 
exemplified  under  the  form  of — " 

"  Eum  punch,  and  lashings  of  it,"  chimed  in  Archer ;   "  but  sup- 
pose you  were  to  tell  Fairlegh  all  that  has  passed  since  he  came 
away,  or  let  me  do  it  for  you,  whichever  you  like  best." 
.   "  Oh !  you  tell  him,  by  all  means, — I  like  to  encourage  ingenuous 
youth ;  fire  away.  Archer,  my  boy !" 

Thus  urged.  Archer  informed  me,  that  upon  my  departure  there 
had  been  a  somewhat  stormy  discussion,  in  which  the  events  of  the 
evening  were  freely  canvassed ;  and,  at  last,  they  came  to  a  xmani- 
mous  decision,  that  any  man  was  at  liberty  to  withdraw,  if  a  toast 
was  proposed  to  which  he  objected,  and  that,  if  the  toastmaster  pre- 
ferred giving  it  up  rather  than  allow  him  to  leave  the  party,  he  had 
a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  This  being  the  case,  they  decided  that 
Wilford,  having  been  in  the  wrong,  ought  to  confess  he  had  spoken 
hastily,  and  that,  if  he  would  do  so,  and  woiild  add  that  he  had 
meant  nothing  ofiensive  either  to  me  or  Oaklands,  there  the  matter 
might  rest.  This  for  a  long  time  he  positively  refused  to  do ;  at 
length,  finding  he  could  get  no  one  to  support  him,  he  said  that,  as 
I  had  owned  I  was  wrong  in  attempting  to  prevent  his  expressing 
his  opinion,  he  considered  that,  in  all  other  respects,  I  had  behaved 
in  a  gentlemanly  way ;  therefore,  if  he  had  said  anything  which 
implied  the  contrary,  he  was  -willing  to  withdraw  it.  But,  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Oaklands,  he  considered  he  had  interfered  in  a  very  uncalled- 
for  manner ;  and  he  could  only  repeat,  if  that  gentleman  felt  himself 
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aggrieved  by  anything  he  had  said,  the  remedy  was  in  his  own 
hands.     As  soon  as  he  had  spoken  he  withdrew. 

The  question  was  again  debated,  and  at  length  they  came  to  the 
conchision,  that  what  AVilford  had  said  amounted  to  an  ample  apo- 
logy' as  lar  as  I  was  concerned,  which  I  was  bound  to  accept ;  and 
that  Oaklands,  having  agreed  to  consider  the  quarrel  mine,  could 
not  take  any  farther  notice  of  it;  therefore,  the  affair  was  at  an  end. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  as  he  finislied  his  recital,  "  1  must  ever  feel 
gratefid  to  you  both  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  on  my  account, 
and  the  kind  feeling  you  have  shown  towards  me  throughout  I 
will  not  pretend  to  deny  that  I  am  very  glad  the  matter  has  been 
amicably  arranged,  for,  circumstanced  as  I  am,  with  everything  de- 
pending upon  my  own  exertions,  a  duel  would  have  been  ruin  to 
me ;  but  I  must  say,  I  thmk  the  whole  basiness  thoroughly  unsa- 
tisfactory, and  it  is  only  my  conviction  that  a  duel  would  make 
matters  worse,  instead  of  mending  them,  which  leads  me  to  agree 
to  the  arrangement.  I  sincerely  hope  Oaklands  will  not  hear  what 
Wilford  said  about  him,  for  he  is  fearfully  irritated  against  him 
already." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  interrupted  Lawless ;  "  it's  my  belief 
that  WUford's  behaviour  to  you  to-night  was  only  assumed  for  the 
sake  of  provoking  Oaklands.  Master  Stephen  hates  him  as  he  does 
the  very  devil  himself,  and  woidd  like  nothing  better  than  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  him,  have  him  out,  and,  putting  a  brace  of  slugs 
into  him,  leave  him — " 

"  Quivering  on  a  daisy,"  said  Archer,  completing  the  sentence. 
"  Really  I  think,"  he  continued,  "  what  Lawless  says  is  very  true ; 
you  see  Oaklands'  careless,  nonchalant  manner,  which  is  always 
exactly  the  same  whether  he  is  talking  to  a  beggar  or  a  lord,  gives 
continual  offence  to  Wilford,  who  has  contrived  somehow  to  exact 
a  sort  of  deference  and  respect  from  all  the  men  with  whom  he 
associates,  till  he  actually  seems  to  consider  it  his  right.  Then, 
Wilford's  overbearing  manner  irritates  Oaklands;  and  so,  when- 
ever they  have  met,  the  breach  has  gone  on  widening,  till  now  they 
positively  hate  one  another." 

"  How  is  it  you  are  so  intimate  with  him  ^"  asked  I ,  "  for  no- 
body seems  really  to  like  him." 

"  Well,  hang  me  if  I  can  tell,"  replied  Lawless ;  "  but  you  see 
he  has  some  good  points  about  him,  after  all ;  for  instance,  I  never 
saw  him  out  with  the  hounds  yet,  that  he  didn't  take  a  good  place, 
aye,  and  keep  it  too,  however  long  the  run,  and  difficult  the  coun- 
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try.  I  killed  the  best  horse  I  had  in  my  stables,  trying  to  follow 
him  one  day  in  Leicestershire  last  season ;  my  horse  fell  with  me 
going  over  the  last  fence,  and  never  rose  again.  WUford,  and  one 
of  the  whips,  who  was  merely  a  feather-weight,  were  the  only  men 
in  at  the  death.  I  oiFered  him  three  hundred  guineas  for  the  horse 
he  rode,  but  he  only  gave  me  one  of  his  pleasant  looks,  and  said  it 
wasn't  for  sale.*' 

"  You've  seen  that  jet-black  mare  he  rides  now,  haven't  you, 
Fairlegh  ?  "  asked  Archer. 

"  Yes;  what  a  magnificent  creature  it  is'"  was  my  reply. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  how  he  came  by  it  ? " 

On  my  answering  in  the  negative,  Archer  continued — "  Well,  I 
wonder  at  that,  for  it  was  in  everybody's  mouth  at  one  time :  it's 
worth  hearing,  if  it  were  but  to  show  the  determined  character  of 
the  man.  The  mare  belonged  to  Lord  Foxington,  Lord  Sellbo- 
roiigh's  eldest  son.  I  believe  he  gave  five  hundred  guineas  for  her. 
She  was  a  splendid  animal,  high  couraged,  but  temperate.  In  fact, 
when  you  were  on  her,  she  hadn't  a  fault ;  but  in  the  stable  she 
was  a  perfect  devil ;  there  was  only  one  man  who  dared  go  near 
her,  and  he  had  been  with  her  from  the  time  she  was  a  filly :  so 
that,  when  Foxington  bought  the  mare,  he  was  forced  to  hire  the 
groom  too.  The  most  difficult  thing  of  all  was  putting  on  the 
bridle ;  it  was  generally  half  an  hour's  work  before  she  Avould  let 
even  this  groom  do  it.  After  dinner,  one  day,  Foxington  began 
talking  about  this  animal,  saying  what  a  brute  she  was  to  handle, 
and  adding  what  I  have  just  told  you,  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
putting  on  the  bridle,  when  WUford,  who  was  present,  made  some 
remark,  which  showed  he  did  not  believe  in  the  impossibility. 
Upon  which  Foxington  inquired  whether  he  doubted  the  fact  he 
had  just  heard?  Wilford  replied,  that  he  was  sure  his  lordship 
fully  believed  in  the  truth  of  what  he  had  just  stated ;  but,  for  his 
own  part,  he  had  so  often  found  impossibilities  of  this  nature  yield 
to  a  little  courage  and  determination,  that  he  confessed  he  was 
somewhat  sceptical.  Now  it  so  happened,  that  Foxington,  soon 
after  he  bought  the  mare,  had  thought  just  as  Wilford  did,  and 
determined  that  he  would  put  the  bridle  on.  Accordingly  he 
attempted  it,  and  the  matter  ended  by  his  getting  regularly  driven 
out  of  the  stable  by  the  animal,  with  a  tolerably  severe  bite  in  the 
fleshy  part  of  his  shoulder.  Wilford's  remark,  therefore,  as  may 
be  imagined,  rather  nettled  him-,  and  he  inquired,  somewhat  tartly, 
whether  Wilford  believed  he  could  put  the  bridle  on  ?  and  if  so, 
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whether  he  -were  •willing  to  f rv  ?  Wilfonl  lopliorl,  in  his  \is\ial 
cool  tone,  tlint  lie  had  an  idea  lie  could  do  so,  bnt  that  he  had  no 
pai'ticidar  inclination  to  try,  as  it  would  proliably  be  some  trouble, 
and  the  "weathei  was  too  hot  to  render  active  exertion  desirable. 
At  this  Foxington  laughed  derisively,  saying,  that  it  sounded  very 
like  a  put  off.  *  Not  at  all,'  returned  Wilford  ;  '  and  to  show  you 
that  I  never  sav  a  thing  without  being  ready  to  act  up  to  it,  I  am 
willing  to  stake  five  hundred  guineas  against  the  mare  herself,  that 
I  go  up  to  her  and  put  the  bridle  on,  without  any  assistance,  and 
without  a  stick,  or  anything  whatsoever  in  my  hands.'  Fo.xington 
accepted  the  bet  gladly,  reckoning  himself  safe  to  pocket  the  five 
hiuidred  guineas.  The  affiiir  was  to  come  ofT  the  next  morning 
at  Foxington's  stables,  at  eleven  o'clock.  Ilis  lordship  had  invited 
all  the  men  who  had  been  present  when  the  bet  was  made,  to  come 
and  witness  the  event,  expecting  a  complete  triumph  over  "Wilford. 
\^Tiile  they  were  standing  about,  waiting,  Foxington  told  them  of 
his  own  attempt,  and  his  conviction,  from  the  experience  he  had 
then  gained,  that  the  thing  could  not  be  done;  and  the  general 
opinion  was  that  Wilford,  under  the  influence  of  Avine,  had  foolishly 
boasted  of  a  thing  Avhich  he  woxild  not  be  able  to  accomplish,  and 
was  certain  to  lose  his  money.  As  the  time  drew  near,  and  he 
did  not  make  his  appearance,  an  idea  began  to  gain  ground  that 
he  meant  to  shirk  the  affair  altogether;  and  Foxington  was  becom- 
ing exceedingly  irate,  when,  just  as  the  clock  was  on  the  stroke 
of  eleven,  the  soiind  of  a  horse's  feet  was  heard,  and  Wilford  can- 
tered quietly  up,  looking  as  if  he  felt  no  personal  interest  whatever 
in  the  event.  On  his  arrival  they  proceeded  at  once  to  the  stable 
in  which  the  mare  stood.  She  was  kept  in  a  loose  box,  with  her 
clothes  on,  but  her  head  entirely  free. 

"  I  ought,  by-the-bye,"  said  Archer,  intemipting  himself,  "  to 
have  told  you,  that  I  had  the  account  from  a  man  who  was  there 
at  the  time,  and  saw  the  whole  thing. 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  they  went  into  the  stable,  the  mare  left  off 
feeding,  and  turning  roiind  so  as  to  face  them,  stood  with  her  ears 
pricked  up,  gazing  wildly  at  them.  Wilford  just  glanced  at  her, 
and  then  leisurely  divested  himself  of  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  neck- 
cloth, turned  up  the  wTistbands  of  his  shirt,  and  taking  the  bridle 
from  the  groom,  announced  that  he  was  ready.  As  soon  as  the 
door  was  open,  Wilford  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  on  the  mare,  and 
walked  towards  her.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  the  animal 
allowed  him  to  approach  quietly,  and  pat  her,  without  showing  any 
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symptoms  of  vdce.  Men  began  to  exchange  inquiring  glances  with 
each  other,  and  those  who  had  betted  heavily  against  him  trembled 
for  their  money;  but  Foxington,  who  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  animal,  exclaimed,  *  Wait  a  minute,  he  has  not  tried  to  touch 
her  head  yet.'  Wilford  now  moved  his  hand  forward  along  the 
neck,  patting  her,  and  speaking  soothingly  to  her  as  he  advanced ; 
but,  as  he  approached  the  head,  she  became  impatient  and  fidgety, 
and  when  he  attempted  to  take  hold  of  the  ear,  in  order  to  put  on 
the  bridle,  she  flung  up  her  head,  reared,  and  ran  back  a  few  steps, 
where  she  stood,  shaking  her  mane,  and  pawing  the  ground.  After 
remaining  in  this  position  a  few  seconds,  she  suddenly  laid  back  her 
ears,  and  showing  the  whites  of  her  eyes,  ran  at  Wilford  with  her 
mouth  wide  open,  and  as  soon  as  she  got  within  distance  made  a 
ferocious  bite  at  him.  By  springing  on  one  side  with  great  agility, 
he  just  contrived  to  avoid  it;  then,  dropping  the  bridle,  he  threw 
himself  into  a  sparring  attitude,  (you  know  he's  a  capital  boxer,) 
and,  as  the  mare  again  ran  at  him,  hit  out,  and  striking  her  just  on 
a  particular  spot  by  the  ear,  brought  her  down  Uke  a  bullock.  As 
soon  as  she  recovered  her  legs  she  renewed  the  attack,  and  Wil- 
ford received  her  as  before,  delivering  his  blow  with  the  same 
coolness  and  precision.  When  the  animal  rose  the  second  time, 
she  seemed  partially  stunned,  and  stood  for  a  moment  with  her 
head  hanging  down,  and  her  ears  di'ooping ;  but  on  WUford's 
making  a  step  towards  her,  she  again  plunged  forward,  and  at- 
tempted to  seize  him  with  her  teeth.  Once  more  did  Wilford 
evade  her  bite,  by  springing  on  one  side,  and  seizing  his  opportunity, 
succeeded  in  planting  his  hit,  and,  for  the  third  time,  felled  her  to 
the  ground.  When  she  again  rose,  however,  she  showed  no  dis- 
position to  renew  the  attack,  but  stood  trembling  violently,  with 
the  perspiration  rmming  down  her  sides.  She  now  allowed  Wilford 
to  approach  her,  to  stroke  her  head,  pull  her  ears,  and  finally  to  put 
the  bridle  on,  and  lead  her  out,  completely  conquered ;  and  so  my 
Lord  Foxington  lost  the  best  horse  in  his  stables,  and  WUford  gained 
his  bet,  and  added  to  his  character  for  mviucibLlity,  which,  by  the 
way,  he  cared  about  much  the  most." 

"  It  was  a  bold  deed,"  returned  I,  as  Archer  concluded  his 
story,  "  but  one  does  not  hke  a  man  the  better  for  having  done  it ; 
there  seems  to  me  a  degree  of  wanton  cruelty  in  punishing  an  ani- 
mal so  severely,  unless  he  had  been  actually  forced  to  do  it.  Pubhc 
executioners  may  be  necessary  far  the  prevention  of  crime ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  one  need  volunteer  as  an  amateui*  hangman." 
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"  Everybody  thought  it  an  uncommonly  plucky  thing  at  the 
time,  and  there  was  an  immense  fuss  made  with  him  afterwards," 
replied  Archer. — "  Why,  I^awless,  are  you  asleep  ?  rouse  up,  man 
— to  bed — to  bed.  Good  night,  Fairlegh,  you'll  sleep  all  the  better 
for  knowing  you  are  not  to  be  shot  at  cock-crow." 

So  saying,  he  took  Lawless  by  the  arm  and  marched  him  oS, 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  his  gait,  as  he  descended  the  stairs, 
was  somewhat  unsteady. 
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CHAP.    XXIII. 

WHAT  HARRY  AND  I  FOUND  WHEN  WE  LOST  OUR  WAY. 

*  It  is  too  true  an  evil — gone  she  is. 

Unhappy  gfirl !    Ahl  who  would  be  a  father!" 

"  Far  in  the  lane  a  lonely  hut  he  found, 
No  tenant  ventured  on  th'  unwholesome  ground. 
Here  smokes  his  forge :  he  bares  his  sinewy  arm, 
And  early  strokes  the  sounding  anvil  warm ; 
Around  his  shop  the  steely  sparkles  fiew, 
As  for  the  steed  he  shaped  the  bending  shoe." — Gay's  Trivia. 

"  Be  who  thou  wilt  »  *  »  thou  art  in  no  danger  from  me,  so  thou  tell  me  the  mean- 
Ing  of  this  practice,  and  why  thou  drivest  thy  trade  in  this  mysterious  fashion " 

"Your  horse  is  shod,  and  your  farrier  paid— what  need  you  cumber  yourself  further, 
than  to  mount,  and  pursue  your  journey?" — Kenilworth. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  Lawless's  wine-party,  Oaklands 
and  I  were  walking  down  to  the  stables  where  his  horses  were  kept 
(he  having,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  for  preventing  my  over-read- 
ing myself,  beguiled  me  into  a  promise  to  ride  with  him),  when  we 
encountered  Archer. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  heard  the  news  par  excellence"  said  he, 
after  we  had  shaken  hands. 

"  No,"  repUed  I,  "  what  may  it  happen  to  be?" 

"  Only  that  Lizzie  Maurice,  the  pastry-cook's  daughter,  disap- 
peared last  night,  and  old  Maurice  is  going  about  hke  a  distracted 
creature  this  morning,  and  can't  learn  any  tidings  of  her." 

"  What,  that  pretty  girl  with  the  long  ringlets,  who  used  to 
stand  behind  the  counter?"  asked  I.  "What  is  supposed  to  have 
become  of  her?" 

"  Yes,  that's  the  identical  young  lady,"  returned  Archer.  "  All 
that  seems  to  be  known  about  her  is,  that  she  waited  till  her  father 
went  out  to  smoke  his  pipe,  as  he  usually  does  for  an  hour  or  so 
every  evening,  and  then  got  the  urchin  who  runs  of  errands  to 
carry  a  bundle  for  her,  and  set  out  without  saying  a  word  to  any 
one.  After  she  had  proceeded  a  little  way,  she  was  met  by  a  man 
muffled  up  in  a  cloak,  who  took  the  bundle  from  the  boy,  threw 
him  a  shilling,  and  told  him  to  go  home  directly      Instead  of  doing 
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SO,  however,  he  let  them  proceed  lor  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  fol- 
lowed them.  They  went  at  a  cjuick  pace  along  one  or  two  streets  j 
and  at  length  tiu-ned  down  a  lane,  not  far  from  the  bottom  of  which  a 
gig  was  wailing.  Another  man,  also  muillcd  up,  was  seated  in  the 
gig,  into  which  the  giil  was  handed  by  her  companion,  who  said  to  the 
second  man  in  a  low  tone,  '  All  has  gone  well,  and  without  attract- 
ing notice.'  He  then  added,  in  a  warning  voice — '  Remember, 
honour  bright,  no  nonsense,  or' — and  here  he  sunk  his  voice,  so 
that  the  boy  could  not  catch  what  he  said ;  but  the  other  replied, 
'On  my  word,  on  my  honour!'  They  then  shook  hands;  the 
second  man  gathered  up  the  reins,  drew  the  whip  across  the  horse, 
which  sprang  forward  at  speed,  and  they  were  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment.  The  person  who  was  left  gazed  after  them  for  a  minute 
or  so,  and  then,  tui-ning  briskly  on  his  heel,  walked  away,  without 
perceiving  the  boy,  who  stood  under  the  shadow  of  a  door-way. 
On  being  questioned  as  to  what  the  men  were  like,  he  said  that  the 
first  kept  his  face  entirely  concealed,  but  he  was  rather  tall,  and 
had  black  hair ,  the  second  was  a  stout  man,  -svith  light  hair  and 
a  high  colour — for  a  dark  lantern  which  he  had  in  the  gig  with 
him  happened  to  throw  its  light  on  his  face,  as  he  was  lighting  it." 

"At  what  tune  in  the  evening  did  all  this  take  place?"  inquired 
Oaklands. 

"  Between  nine  and  ten,"  replied  Archer. 

Oaklands  and  I  exchanged  glances ;  the  same  idea  had  evidently 
struck  us  both. 

"Has  any  one  seen  "Wilford  this  morning?"  asked  Oaklands. 

"Seen  him  I"  retui-ned  Aixher,  "yes,  to  be  sure,  he  and  Went- 
worth  have  been  parading  about  arm  in  arm  all  over  the  town: 
they  were  with  me  when  1  met  poor  old  Maurice,  and  asked  him 
all  sorts  of  questions  about  the  affair.  Wilford  seemed  quite  in- 
terested for  him." 

"  Strange  1"  observed  Oaklands  musing.  "I  don't  make  it  out. 
I  would  not  willingly  ^vl•ong,  even  in  thought,  an  innocent  man. 
Archer,"  he  continued,  "  you  have  a  shrewd  keen  wit,  and  sound 
judgment ;  tell  me,  in  confidence,  man,  who  do  you  tliink  lias  done 
this?" 

"Xay,  I  am  no  divhier,  to  guess  other  men's  secrets,"  replied 
Archer ;  "  and  these  ai-e  subjects  about  which  it  is  not  over  safe 
to  hazard  conjectures.  I  have  told  you  all  I  can  learn  about  it, 
and  it  is  for  you  to  draw  your  ovru  conclusions.  It  is  no  use 
repeating  things  to  you  of  which  you  are  already  aware ;  I  might 
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as  well  tell  you  dogs  bark  and  cats  mew — that  Wilford  has  black 
hair,  and  "Wentworth  is  a  stout  man  with  a  high  colour — or  any 
other  well-kno^vn  truism.  But  I  am  detaining  you — good  morning." 
So  sapng,  he  shook  hands  with  us,  and  left  us. 

After  walking  some  distance  in  silence,  Oaklands  exclaimed 
abruptly,  "  It  must  be  so !  it  is  Wilford  who  has  done  this  thing — 
you  tliink  as  I  do,  do  you  not,  Frank  ? " 

"  I  am  sure  we  have  not  evidence  enough  to  prove  it,"  replied 
I;  "but  I  confess  I  am  inclined,  as  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  to 
agree  Avith  you,  though  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  for  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  account.  For  instance,  why  shotdd  WUford  have 
gone  to  that  party  last  night,  and  have  incurred  the  risk  of  intrust- 
ing the  execution  of  his  schemes  to  another,  instead  of  remaining 
to  carry  them  out  himself?" 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Oaklands  thoughtfvdly,  "  I  do  not  pretend 
to  understand  it  all  clearly ;  but,  somehow,  I  feel  a  conviction  that 
Wilford  is  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

"  You  should  recollect,  Harry,  that  you  greatly  disUke  this  man, 
— ^are,  as  I  conceive,  prejudiced  against  him, — and  are  therefore, 
of  course,  disposed  to  judge  him  harshly." 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  that ;  still,  you'll  see  it  will  come  out,  sooner 
or  later,  that  Wilford  is  the  man.  Her  poor  old  father !  I  have 
often  observed  how  he  appeared  to  doat  upon  that  girl,  and  how 
proud  he  was  of  her :  his  pride  will  be  converted  into  mourning 
now.  It  is  fearful  to  think,"  continued  Oaklands,  "  of  what  crimes 
men  are  guilty  in  their  reckless  selfishness  I  Here  is  the  fair  promise 
of  an  innocent  girl's  life  blighted,  and  an  old  man's  grey  hairs 
brought  doAvn  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
passing  fancy  of  a  heartless  libertine."  He  paused,  and  then  con- 
tinued, "  I  suppose  one  can  do  nothing  in  the  matter^  having  no 
stronger  grounds  than  mere  suspicion  to  go  upon?" 

"  I  shovild  say,  nothing  likely  to  be  of  the  slightest  benefit," 
replied  I. 

"Then  the  sooner  we  get  to  horse  the  better,"  returned  Oak- 
lands; "hearing  of  a  thing  of  this  kind  always  annoys  me,  and  I 
feel  disposed  to  hate  my  species :  a  good  gallop  may  shake  me  into 
a  better  humour." 

"  And  the  dolce-far-niente  f  I  inquired. 

"  Oh  I  don't  imagine  me  inconsistent,"  was  the  reply.  "  Only 
somehow,  just  at  present,  in  fact  ever  since  the  breeze  last  night, 
I've  foxind  it  more  trouble  to  remain  quiet  than  to  exert  myself; 
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SO,  if  you  woiild  not  tire  me  to  death,  walk  a  little  faster;  there's  a 
good  fellow." 

After  a  brisk  ride  of  nearly  two  hours  along  cross  roads,  we  came 
out  upon  a  wild  heath  or  common  of  considerable  extent. 

"  Here's  a  famous  place  for  a  gallop,"  exclaimed  Oaklands ;  "  I 
never  can  make  up  my  mind  which  is  the  fastest  of  these  two 
horses ;  let's  have  a  race,  and  try  their  speed.  Do  you  see  that  tall 
poplar  tree,  which  seems  poking  its  top  into  the  sky,  on  the  other 
side  the  common  ?  that  shall  be  the  \vinning-post.  Now,  are  you 
ready?" 

"All  right,  go  ahead,"  replied  I,  bending  forward,  and  giving 
my  horse  the  rein.  Away  we  went  merrily,  the  high-couraged 
animals  bounding  beneath  us,  and  the  fresh  air  whistling  round  our 
ears,  as  we  seemed  to  cut  our  way  through  it.  For  some  time  we  kept 
side  by  side.  The  horse  Oaklands  rode  was,  if  anything,  a  finer, 
certainly  a  more  powerful,  animal  than  the  one  on  which  I  was 
mounted ;  but  this  advantage  was  fully  compensated  by  the  fact  of 
his  riding  nearly  a  stone  heavier  than  I  did.  We  were,  therefore, 
on  the  whole  very  fairly  matched. 

After  riding  at  speed,  as  well  as  I  could  reckon,  about  two  miles, 
Oaklands,  to  his  great  delight,  had  gained  nearly  a  horse's  length  in 
advance  of  me — a  space  which  it  seemed  beyond  my  powers  of 
jockeyship  to  recover.  Between  us,  however,  and  the  tree  he  had 
fixed  on  as  our  goal,  lay  a  small  brook  or  water-course,  near  the 
banks  of  which  the  ground  became  soft  and  marshy.  In  crossing 
this,  the  greater  weight  of  man  and  horse  told  against  Oaklands,  and 
gradually  I  began  to  creep  up  to  him.  As  we  neared  the  brook,  it 
struck  me  that  his  horse  appeared  to  labour  heavily  through  the 
stiff  clay.  Now  or  never,  then,  was  my  opporttmity ;  and  shouting 
gaily,  "  Over  first,  for  a  sovereign — good-bye,  Harry,"  I  gave  my 
horse  the  spur,  and  putting  him  well  at  it,  cleared  the  brook  splen- 
didly, and  alighted  safely  on  the  farther  bank. 

Determined,  if  possible,  not  to  be  outdone,  Harry  selected  a  point, 
by  crossing  at  which,  he  could  contrive  to  cut  off"  a  comer,  and  thus 
gain  upon  me  considerably.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  take  his  leap  at  a  spot  where  the  brook  was 
some  feet  -wider  than  ordinary.  Relying,  however,  on  the  kno\STi 
good  qualities  of  the  animal  he  rode,  he  resolved  to  attempt  it. 
Settling  himself  firmly  in  his  saddle,  he  got  his  horse  well  together, 
and  then  thromng  up  his  whip  hand,  and  (as  Lawless  would  have 
termed  it)  "sticking  in  the  persuaders,"  he  charged  the  brook  at  speed. 
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It  was  a  well-iinaguied  and  bold  attempt,  and  had  his  horse  been 
fresher,  would  have  succeeded  in  winning  the  race ;  but  we  had 
kept  up  a  fair  pace  during  the  whole  of  our  ride,  and  now  our 
gaUop  across  the  common,  and  more  particularly  the  severe  pace 
over  the  marshy  ground,  had  tried  his  horse's  wind  considerably. 
Still,  however,  the  noble  animal  strove  to  the  utmost  of  its  power 
to  answer  the  call  made  upon  it,  and  by  a  vigorous  effort  succeeded 
in  clearing  the  brook ;  but  the  ground  on  the  other  side  was  rugged 
and  broken,  and,  apparently  exhausted  by  the  exertion  he  had 
made,  he  stumbled,  and  after  a  slight  struggle  to  preserve  his  footing, 
feU  heavily  forward,  pitching  Harry  over  his  head  as  he  did  so. 

Fortimately  the  ground  was  soft  and  clayey,  and  neither  man  nor 
horse  seemed  to  have  sustained  any  injury,  for  I  had  scarcely  time 
to  draw  rein,  ere  they  were  on  their  legs  again,  and  as  Harry's  first 
act  was  to  spring  lightly  into  the  saddle,  I  determined  to  secure  the 
race  at  once ;  and  cantering  up  to  the  poplar  tree,  which  was  now 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  me,  I  snapped  off  a  bough  in  token  of 
victory.  As  I  turned  back  again,  I  observed  that  Harry  had  dis- 
mounted, and  was  examining  his  horse's  foot. 

"Nothing  wrong,  is  there?"  asked  I,  as  I  rejoined  him. 

"  Yes,  everything's  wrong,"  was  the  reply;  "you've  been  and  gone 
and  won  the  race,  you  villain  you, — I've  tumbled  nose  and  knees 
into  a  mud-hole,  and  spoUed  my  white  cord  oh-no-we-never-mention- 
ums, — and  '  the  Cid'  has  wrenched  off  one  of  his  front  shoes  in  the 
skrimmage." 

"  And  that's  the  worst  of  all  the  misfortunes,"  said  I,  "  for  here 
we  are  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Cambridge  at  least,  in  a 
region  utterly  unknown,  and  apparently  devoid  of  inhabitants ;  so 
where  we  are  to  find  a  smith  passes  my  poor  skiU  to  discover." 

"You're  vrrong  about  the  inhabitants,  I  flatter  myself,"  replied 
Harry.  "Do  you  see  the  faint  white  mist  curling  above  those 
trees  to  the  right  ?  I  take  that  to  be  smoke ;  where  there's  smoke 
there  must  be  fire ;  fire  must  have  been  kindled  by  some  human 
being  or  other — through  that  individual  we  will  endeavour  to  obtain 
an  introduction  to  some  blacksmith,  conjointly  with  sufficient  topo- 
graphical information  to  enable  us  to  reach  our  destination  in  time 
for  a  certain  meal  called  dinner,  which  has  acquired  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  unportance  in  my  eyes  within  the  last  hour  or  so.  I  have 
spoken ! " 

"  Like  a  book,"  replied  I;  "  and  the  next  thing  is  to  bring  your 
sapient  deductions  to  the  test  of  experiment.     There  is  a  cart-track 
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here,  which  appears  to  lead  towards  the  smoke  ymi  observed;  Ic'. 
us  try  that."  So  saying,  I  idso  dismounted,  and  throwing  my 
horse's  bridle  over  my  arm,  we  proceeded  together  on  foot,  in  the 
direction  Oaklands  had  indicated. 

Ten  mbutes'  walkmg  brouglit  us  into  a  rough  country  lane, 
winding  picturesquely  between  high  banks  and  green  hedges, 
affording  an  agreeable  contnxst  to  the  flat  imenclosed  tracts  of  com 
land  so  general  throughout  Cambridgeshire.  After  following  this 
lane  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  came  upon  a  small  retired  ale- 
house, surrounded  by  trees.  As  we  approached  the  door,  a  stout 
vulgar-looking  woman,  dressed  in  rather  tawdry  finery,  ran  out  to 
meet  us;  on  coming  nearer,  however,  she  stopped  short  as  if  sur- 
prised, and  then  re-entered  the  house  as  quickly  as  she  had  left  it, 
calUng  to  some  one  within  as  she  did  so.  After  waiting  for  a  minute 
or  two  she  came  back,  accompanied  by  a  tall  disagreeable-looking 
man  in  a  velveteen  shooting-jacket,  with  a  remarkably  dirty  face, 
and  hands  to  match. 

"Is  there  a  blacksmith  living  anywhere  near  here,  my  good  man?" 
inquired  Oaklands. 

"  Mayhap  there  is,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  surly  tone. 

"  Can  you  direct  us  how  to  find  him  ?"  continued  Oaklanrls. 

"  Wliat  might  you  want  with  him  wlien  you've  found  him  ?"  was 
the  rejoinder. 

"  jMy  horse  has  cast  a  shoe,  and  I  want  one  put  on  immediately," 
rephed  Oaklands,  who  was  getting  impatient  at  the  man's  imsatis- 
factory,  not  to  say  insolent,  manner. 

"  Mayhap  you  won't  get  it  done  in  quite  such  a  hurry  as  you  seems 
to  expect !  There's  a  blacksmith  lives  at  Stony  End,  about  five 
miles  further  on.  Go  straight  up  the  lane  for  about  three  miles, 
then  turn  to  the  right,  then  twice  to  the  left,  and  then  you'll  see  a 
finger-post  that  ain't  got  nothing  on  it: — when  you  come  to  that " 

"Which  I  never  shall  do,  depend  upon  it,"  replied  Oaklands. 
"  My  good  man,  you  don't  imagine  I'm  going  to  fatigue  myself  and 
lame  my  horse  by  walking  five  miles  up  this  unlucky  lane,  do  you? 
If  things  really  are  as  bad  as  you  would  make  them  out  to  be,  I 
shall  despatch  a  messenger  to  summon  the  smith,  and  employ  myself 
in  the  meanwhile  in  tasting  your  ale,  and  consuming  whatever  you 
may  happen  to  have  in  the  house  fit  to  eat." 

I  observed  that  the  landlord  and  his  wife,  as  I  presumed  her  to 
be,  exchanged  very  blank  looks  when  Oaklands  announced  this  de- 
termination.   When  he  ceased  spealcing,  she  whispered  a  few  words 
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into  the  ear  of  the  man,  who  gave  a  kind  of  svirly  grunt  in  reply, 
and  then,  tiu'ning  to  Harry,  said,  "  IMayhap  I'll  shoe  your  horse  for 
you  myself,  if  you'll  make  it  worth  my  while." 

"  You  will?  why,  I  thought  you  said  there  was  not  a  smith  -within 
five  miles  ?  " 

"  No  more  there  aint,  only  me.' 

"  And  you've  been  worrying  me,  and  tiring  my  patience  all  this 
time,  merely  to  secure  yoiirself  a  better  bargain  ?  Oh,  the  needless 
trouble  people  give  themselves  in  this  Avorld !  Shoe  the  horse,  man! 
and  make  your  own  charge  ;  be  sru'e  I'll  not  complain  of  it,  only  be 
quick,"  repUed  Oaklands. 

"Pr'aps  that  worn't  all,"  returned  the  fellow  gruffly;  "but  if  ye 
be  in  such  a  mighty  hurry,  bring  'un  along  here,  and  I'll  clap  a  shoe 
on  'un  for  ye  in  a  tmnkling." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  through  an  old  gate,  and  down  a  stable- 
yard  behind  the  pubhc-house,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  under  a  kind 
of  half-barn  half-shed,  was  a  blacksmith's  shop,  fitted  up  with  a 
forge,  and  other  appliances  for  shoeing.  Oui*  conductor  (who, 
having  divested  himself  of  the  velveteen  jacket,  which  he  replaced 
with  a  leather  apron,  seemed  now  much  more  in  his  proper  element) 
displayed  greater  quickness  and  skill  in  making  and  applying  the 
shoe,  than  from  liis  previous  conduct  I  should  have  anticipated ;  and 
I  began  to  flatter  myself  that  our  difficulties  were  in  a  fau*  way  to 
be  overcome. 

I  was  drawing  up  the  girths  of  my  horse's  saddle,  which  had  be- 
come somewhat  loosened  fi-om  our  gallop,  when  Oaklands,  who  had 
been  sitting  on  a  gate  near,  industriously  flogging  his  boot  with  his 
riding-whip,  jumped  down,  saying,  "If  you'll  keep  an  eye  to  the 
horses,  Frank,  I'll  go  and  see  if  I  can  get  some  of  the  worst  of  this 
mud  brushed  ofil" 

"  Better  stay  where  you  are !  I  shall  a  done  direc'ly,"  observed 
the  smith ;  "you  aint  wanted  at  ther  house,  I  tell  yer." 

"  You  should  stick  to  your  original  trade,  for  your  manners  as 
an  innkeeper  are  certainly  not  calculated  to  fascinate  customers, 
my  fi-iend,"  replied  Oaklands,  walking  towards  the  house. 

The  man  muttered  an  oath  as  he  looked  after  him,  and  then  ap- 
phed  hunself  to  his  work  with  redoubled  energy.  Above  ten 
minutes  had  elapsed,  the  shoe  was  made,  fitted  to  the  hoof,  and  the 
process  of  nailing  on  nearly  concluded,  but  stUI  Oaklands  did  not 
return.  I  was  tieing  my  horse's  rein  up  to  a  hook  in  the  wall, 
with  the  intention  of  seeking  him,  when  I  heard  the  noise  of  wheels 
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in  the  lane,  followed  immediately  by  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  feet, 
ridden  at  sj)eed — both  sounds  at  the  moment  cejiscd,  as  if  the  parties 
had  stopped  at  the  inn-door  The  blacksmith  also  heard  them,  and 
appeared  for  a  moment  imcertain  whether  to  continue  his  work  or 
not ;  then,  uttering  an  impatient  exclamation,  he  began  twisting  off 
and  clenching  the  points  of  the  nails  as  though  his  hfe  depended 
on  his  haste.  Perceiving  that  Oaklands'  horse  would  be  ready  for 
him  to  mount  directly,  I  turned  to  unfasten  my  own,  when  the 
sound  of  men's  voices  raised  high  in  angry  debate  became  audible ; 
then  a  confused  noise  as  of  blows  and  scuflling  ensued,  mingled 
with  the  screams  of  women ;  and  immediately  the  blacksmith's  wife 
ran  out,  calling  to  her  husband  to  hasten  in,  for  that  "  they  had 
come  back  and  quarrelled  with  the  strange  gentleman,  and  now 
they  were  fighting,  and  there  Avould  be  murder  done  in  the  house." 
Without  waiting  to  hear  more,  I  ran  hastily  up  the  yard,  foUowed 
by  the  blacksmith  and  the  woman.  On  reaching  the  front  of  the 
house,  I  perceived,  waiting  at  the  door,  a  gig,  in  wliich  was  seated 
a  man,  diessed  in  a  suit  of  rusty  black,  while,  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees,  a  boy  was  leading  up  and  down  a  magnificent  black  mare, 
which  I  instantly  recognised  as  the  identical  animal  Wilford  had 
become  possessed  of  in  the  manner  Archer  had  related  to  me.  The 
sounds  of  blows  and  struggling  still  continued,  and  proceeded,  as  I 
now  ascertained,  from  the  parlour  of  the  ale-house.  As  the  readiest 
method  of  reaching  the  scene  of  action,  I  flung  open  the  ^vindow, 
which  was  not  far  from  the  ground,  and  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion leaped  into  the  room. 


ft^ 
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CHAP.    XXIV. 
HOW  OAKLANDS  BROKE  HIS  HORSEWUIP. 

"  Away  to  heav'n,  respective  lenity, 
And  fire-eyed  fury  be  my  conduct  now." 

"  Use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  should  'scape  wliipping?" 

"  He  swore  that  he  did  hold  me  dear 
As  precious  eyesight,  and  did  value  me 
Above  this  world,  adding  thereto  moreover 
That  he  would  wed  me." 

"  Men's  vows  are  women's  traitors." 

•'  To  promise  is  most  courtly  and  fashionable ;  performance  is  a  kind  of  will  or  testament 
which  argues  a  great  sickness  in  his  judgment  that  makes  it." — Shakspeare. 

The  sight  which  met  my  eyes  as  I  gazed  around,  was  one  which 
time  can  never  efface  from  my  memory.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room,  his  brow  darkened  by  the  flush  of  concentrated  indignation, 
stood  Oaklands,  his  left  hand  clenching  tightly  the  coat  collar  of  a 
«man,  whom  I  at  once  perceived  to  be  WUford,  whUe  with  his  right 
hand  he  was  administering  such  a  horse-whipping  as  I  hope  never 
again  to  see  a  human  being  subjected  to.  Wilford,  who  actually 
writhed  with  mingled  pain  and  fury,  was  making  violent  but  inef- 
fectual struggles  to  free  himself  Near  the  door  stood  Wentworth, 
the  blood  dropping  from  his  nose,  and  his  clothes  dusty  and  disor- 
dered, as  if  from  a  fall.  Crouching  in  a  corner  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room,  the  tears  coursing  down  her  fear-blanched  cheeks,  and 
her  hands  clasped  in  an  agony  of  terror  and  despair,  was  a  girl, 
about  nineteen  years  of  age,  whom  I  had  Httle  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing as  Lizzie  Maurice,  the  daughter  of  the  old  confectioner,  of 
whose  elopement  we  had  been  that  morning  informed.  On  per- 
ceiving me  she  sprang  forward,  and,  clasping  my  knees,  implored 
me  to  interfere  and  endeavour  to  separate  them.  I  was  not,  how- 
ever, called  upon  to  do  so,  for,  as  she  spoke,  his  riding-whip  broke 
short  in  Oaklands'  hand,  and  dashing  down  the  fragments  with  an 
exclamation  of  impatience,  he  flung  Wilford  from  him  with  so  much 
force,  that  he  staggered  forward  a  few  paces,  and  would  have  fallen, 
had  not  Wentworth  caught  him  in  his  arms,  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent it. 
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Oaklands  then  turned  to  the  girl,  whom  I  had  raised  from  the 
ground  and  placed  on  a  chair,  and  addressing  her  in  a  stem  im- 
pressive manner,  said,  "  I  will  now  resume  what  I  was  saying  to 
you  when  yonder  beaten  hound  dared  to  lay  hands  upon  me.  For 
the  last  time  the  choice  is  oflered  to  you — either  return  home,  and 
endeavoiu-,  by  devoting  yourself  to  your  broken-hearted  old  father, 
to  atone  as  best  you  may  for  the  misery  you  have  caused  him  ;  or, 
by  remainmg  here,  commence  a  hfe  of  infamy  which  will  end  sooner 
or  later  in  a  miserable  death."  lie  paused ;  then,  as  she  made  no 
reply,  but  sat  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  sobbing  as  if  her 
heart  would  break,  he  continued,  "  You  tell  me,  the  vile  tempter 
who  has  lured  you  from  your  duty,  promised  to  meet  you  here  to- 
day, and,  bringing  a  clergymau  with  liim,  to  marry  you  privately; 
now  if  this  is  the  truth " 

"  It  is,  it  is,"  she  faltered. 

"  If  so,"  resumed  Oaklands,  "  a  knowledge  of  the  real  facts  of 
the  case  may  yet  save  you.  This  scoundrel  who  has  promised  to 
marry  you,  and  who  belongs  to  a  rank  immeasurably  above  your 
own,  is  already  notorious  for  what  are  termed,  by  such  as  himself, 
affairs  of  gallantry ;  while  the  wretched  impostor  whom  he  has 
brought  wath  him,  to  act  the  part  of  clergyman,  is  the  marker  at  a 
low  billiard-table,  and  no  more  a  clergj-man  than  I  am." 

"  Is  this  really  so  ?"  exclaimed  the  girl,  raising  her  eyes,  which 
were  swoUen  and  red  ^vith  weeping,  to  Wilford's  face ;  "  would  you 
have  deceived  me  thus,  Stephen — ^you,  whom  I  have  trusted  so 
implicitly?" 

Willbrd,  who,  since  the  severe  discipline  he  had  undergone,  had 
remained  seated,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  as  if  in  pain, 
apparently  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on,  glared  at  her  fero- 
cioiLsly  with  his  flashing  eyes,  but  made  no  reply.  The  girl  waited 
for  a  minute ;  but,  obtaining  no  answer,  turned  away  with  a  half 
shudder,  murmuring,  "  Deceived,  deceived !"  Then  addressing 
Oaklands,  she  said,  "  I  will  go  home  to  my  father,  sir ;  and  if  he 
will  not  forgive  me,  I  can  but  lie  down  and  die  at  his  feet — better 
so,  than  live  on,  to  trust,  and  be  deceived  again." 

"  You  have  decided  rightly,  and  ^vill  not  repent  it,"  remarked 
Oaklands  in  a  milder  tone  of  voice ;  then,  turning  to  the  blacksmith, 
who  had  made  his  appearance,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  mo- 
aent  the  affray  had  ended,)  he  continued;  "you  must  procme 
ome  conveyance  immediately  to  take  this  young  person  back  to 
Jambridge,    and   your   wife   must   accompany   her."      Observing 
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that  the  man  hesitated,  and  cast  an  inqxiiring  glance  towards  Wil- 
ford,  he  added  sternly,  "  If  you  would  not  be  compelled  to  answer 
for  the  share  you  ha\'e  taken  in  this  rascally  business  before  the 
proper  authorities,  do  as  I  have  told  you  without  loss  of  time." 

The  man  having  again  failed  in  an  attempt  to  attract  Wilford's 
attention,  asked  in  a  surly  tone,  "  Wliether  a  spring-cart  would  do?" 
and,  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  left  the  room. 

Lizzie  Maurice  withdrcAV  to  prepare  for  her  retm-n  home ,  the 
woman  accompanied  her ;  Oaklands  strode  to  the  window,  and 
remained  watching  the  operation  of  harnessing  the  horse  to  the 
tax-cart.  Wilford  stiU  retained  the  same  attitude,  and  neither 
spoke  nor  moved.  "Wentworth  having  glanced  towards  him  once 
or  twice,  as  if  to  divine  his  wishes,  receiving  no  sign,  ht  a  cigar, 
and  leaning  his  back  against  the  chimney-piece  began  to  smoke 
furiously,  whilst  I  devoted  myself  to  the  pages  of  an  old  sporting 
magazine.  Thus  passed  five  minutes,  which  seemed  as  if  they 
would  never  come  to  an  end,  at  the  expuation  of  which  time  the 
tax-cart,  diiveu  by  a  stout  country  lad,  drew  up  to  the  door,  and 
the  two  women  making  their  appearance  at  the  same  moment.  Oak- 
lands  turned  to  leave  the  room.  As  he  did  so,  Wilford,  for  the  first 
time,  raised  his  head,  thereby  disclosing  a  countenance  which,  pale 
as  death,  was  characterized  by  an  expression  of  such  intense  ma- 
lignity, as  one  might  conceive  would  be  discernible  in  that  of  a 
corpse  reanimated  by  some  evil  spuit.  After  regarding  Oaklands 
fixedly  for  a  moment,  he  said,  in  a  low  grating  tone  of  voice,  "  You 
have  foUed  me  once  and  again — when  next  we  meet,  it  "vyill  be 
MY  TURN ! "  Oaklands  merely  smUed  contemptuously,  and  quitted 
the  house. 

Having  mounted  our  horses,  we  ordered  the  lad  who  di-ove  the 
spring-cart  to  proceed  at  his  fastest  pace,  while  we  followed  at  a 
sufficient  distance  to  keep  it  in  sight,  so  as  to  guard  against  any 
attempt  which  might  be  made  by  Wilford  to  repossess  himself  of 
his  victim,  without  positively  identifying  ourselves  with  the  party 
it  contained. 

We  rode  in  silence  for  the  first  two  or  three  miles ,  at  length  I 
could  refrain  no  longer,  and,  half  uttering  my  thoughts  aloud,  half 
addressing  my  companion,  I  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Harry,  Harry,  what 
is  all  this  that  you  have  done?" 

"  Done !"  repHed  Oaklands,  with  a  heightened  colour,  and  flash- 
ing eyes,  "  rescued  an  innocent  girl  from  a  villain  who  would  have 
betrayed  her,  and  punished  the  scoundrel  about  half  so  severely  as 
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he  deserved ;  but  that  was  my  misfortune,  not  my  f;iult.  Had  not 
the  wliip  broken — " 

"  You  know  that  is  not  what  I  mean,"  returned  I ;  "  but  this 
man  will  cliallcnge  you,  will — you  are  aware  of  his  accursed  skill 
— will  murder  you.  Oh  !  that  fiendish  look  of  his.  as  you  left  the 
room, — it  will  haunt  me  to  my  dying  day." 

"  And  would  you  have  had  me  leave  the  poor  girl  to  her  fate, 
from  a  coward  fear  of  ])cr.sonal  danger  ?  You  are  stran^dy  altered 
since  you  dt-fiod  a  room  fiUl  of  men  last  night,  rather  than  allow  Clara 
Saville's  name  to  be  uttered  by  their  profane  lips ;  or,  which  Ls 
nearer  the  truth,*  he  continued  with  a  kind  smile,  "  your  affection 
for  me  blinds  you." 

"  Not  so,  Harry,"  replied  I ;  "  but  it  is  the  recollection  of  my 
o^vn  feelings,  when,  while  waiting  for  Lawless's  report  last  night,  I 
beUeved  I  should  be  forced  to  meet  this  Wilford — it  is  the  misery, 
the  self-reproach,  the  bitter  penitence  of  that  moment,  when,  for 
the  first  time  I  was  able  to  reflect  on  the  fearful  situation  in  which 
by  my  own  rashness  I  had  placed  myself,  a  situation  in  which  crime 
seemed  forced  upon  me,  and  it  appeared  impossible  to  act  rightly — 
it  is  the  remembrance  of  all  these  things  which  causes  me  to  lament 
that  you,  my  more  than  brother,  should  have  involved  yourself  in 
similar  difficulties." 

"  But,  Frank,"  he  began, — then,  interrupting  himself,  he  seized 
my  hand;  and,  pressing  it  warmly  between  his  own,  exclaimed,  "My 
dear  old  fellow,  forgive  me  if  I  have  spoken  unkindly  to  you ;  but 
this  man  has  maddened  me,  I  believe."  He  paused,  and  then  con- 
tinued in  a  calmer  voice,  "  Let  me  tell  you  how  it  occurred,  and 
you  vfiil  see  I  could  scarcely  have  acted  otherwise  than  I  have  done. 
You  know  I  went  into  the  public-house  to  brush  off  the  mud  after 
my  tumble.  The  instant  my  step  sounded  in  the  passage,  a  girl 
tripped  hghtly  do^\^l  the  stairs,  and  ran  towards  me,  exclaiming 
joyfully,  'You  have  come  at  last,  then!'  On  finding  that  it  was 
not  the  person  she  expected,  she  stopped  in  alarm,  and  I  perceived 
to  my  astonishment  that  it  was  Lizzie  Maurice.  She  recognized 
me  at  the  same  moment,  and  apparently  a  new  idea  struck  her,  for 
she  again  approached  me,  saying,  '  Mr.  Oaklands,  tell  me,  sir,  for 
heaven's  sake,  has  an)i:hing  happened  to  Wilford?'  Then,  with 
woman's  tact  perceiving  her  mistake,  she  blushed  deeply,  adding  in 
a  timid  voice,  '  I  fancied  you  might  have  been  riding  with  that 
gentleman;  and  seeing  you  alone,  I  was  afraid  some  accident  might 
have  befallen  your  companion.'     All  this  convinced  me  that  my 
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suspicions  liad  not  been  misplaced;  and  the  thought  occurred  to  me, 
that  possibly  it  might  not  yet  be  too  late  to  endeavour  to  restore  her 
to  her  father,  while  the  recollection  of  Archer's  account  of  the  old 
man's  distress  determined  me  to  make  the  attempt. 

"  Taking  her,  therefore,  by  the  hand,  I  led  her  into  the  parlour, 
and,  begging  her  to  listen  to  me  for  five  minutes,  told  her  I  was 
aware  of  her  elopement,  and  entreated  her  to  return  home  again, 
adding  that  her  father  was  broken-hearted  at  her  loss.  She  shed 
tears  when  I  mentioned  the  old  man's  grief,  but  positively  refused 
to  return  home. 

"  Finding  persuasion  to  be  of  no  avail,  I  thought  I  would  appeal 
to  her  fears :  so  I  informed  her  that  I  was  aware  of  the  name  of  the 
villain  who  had  enticed  her  away ;  that  I  wotdd  seek  him  out  and 
expose  him,  and  that  I  should  instantly  acquaint  her  father  with 
her  place  of  refuge,  and  advise  him  to  come  provided  with  proper 
powers  to  reclaim  her.  This  produced  more  effect,  and,  after  some 
hesitation,  she  told  me  proudly,  that  I  had  done  her  foul  wrong  by 
my  doubts ;  that  IMr.  Wilford  meant  to  make  her  his  lawful  wife ; 
but  that,  in  order  to  prevent  his  great  relations  hearing  of  it  till  he 
could  break  it  to  them  cautiously,  it  was  advisable  to  keep  the  affair 
quiet — (the  old  story,  in  short,  private  marriage  and  all  the  rest  of 
it) — a  friend  of  Wilford's,  therefore,  to  avoid  exciting  suspicion,  had 
kindly  driven  her  over  there  the  night  before,  and  she  Avas  now 
expecting  her  lover  to  come,  and  bring  a  clergyman  vfith  him,  who 
would  marry  them  by  Hcense  on  the  spot ;  when  she  heard  my 
step,  she  thought  they  had  arrived.  The  air  of  truth  with  which 
she  told  her  tale  carried  conviction  Avith  it. 

"  I  was  about  to  represent  to  her  the  improbabihty  of  Wilford's 
intentions  being  as  honourable  as  she  fondly  imagined  them,  when 
a  gig  drove  up  to  the  door,  containing  Wentworth,  and  a  fellow 

whom  I  recognized  as  one  of  the  billiard-markers  in street, 

dressed  in  a  seedy  suit  of  black  for  the  occasion ;  immediately  after- 
wards, Wilford  arrived  on  horseback.  The  whole  thing  was  now 
perfectly  clear.  Wilford,  having  made  the  girl  believe  he  intended 
to  marry  her,  persuaded  Wentworth,  who  is  completely  his  tool,  to 
carry  her  off  for  him ;  after  which  he  went  to  Lawless's  wine  party, 
in  order  to  show  himself,  and  thereby  avert  suspicion.  He  then 
bribed  the  billiard-marker  to  play  parson,  got  Wentworth  to  bring 
laim,  and  going  out  as  if  merely  for  a  ride,  had  joined  them  here. 
I  was  considering  what  would  be  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and 
was  just  coming  out  to  consult  you,  when  the  door  was  flung  open. 
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and  Wilford  and  Wentworth  entered  liastUy.  The  moment  Wil- 
fi)r<l's  i-yes  fell  upon  me,  lie  started  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung  him, 
and  his  brow  became  black  as  night. 

"  Advancing  a  step  or  two  towards  me,  he  inquired,  in  a  voice 
hoarse  wth  rage,  what  I  was  doing  thero.  I  replied,  '  Endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  some  of  his  evil  designs  from  succeeding.'  He  tried 
to  answer  me,  but  his  utterance  was  literally  choked  by  passion ; 
and  tiu-uing  away,  he  strode  up  and  down  the  room,  gnashing  and 
grinding  his  teeth  like  a  maniac.  Having  in  some  degree  recovered 
his  self-control,  he  again  approached  me,  drew  liimself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  pointing  to  the  door,  desired  me  to  leave  the  room. 

"  I  replied,  I  should  not  do  so,  until  I  had  given  the  young  lady 
a  piece  of  information  respecting  the  character  of  one  of  the  party 
— and  I  pointed  to  the  billiard-marker,  who  had  not  yet  ahghted — 
I  shovdd  then,  I  added,  learn  from  her  own  lips  whether  she  still 
■wished  to  remain  there,  or  would  take  my  advice,  and  return  to 
her  fiither. 

"  Again  "Wilford  groimd  his  teeth  with  rage,  and  desired  me,  in 
a  voice  of  thvmder,  to  '  leave  the  room  instantly;'  to  which  I  rephed 
flatly,  that  I  would  not. 

"  He  then  made  a  sign  to  Wentworth,  and  they  both  approached 
me,  with  the  intention  of  forcing  me  out.  Fearing  that  their  com- 
bined efforts  might  overpower  me,  (for  "Wentworth,  though  short, 
is  a  broad-shouldered,  strong  man,  and  Wilford's  muscles  are  like 
iron,)  I  avoided  their  grasp  by  stepping  backwards,  and  hitting  out 
with  my  right  hand  as  I  did  so,  caught  Wentworth  fuU  on  the  nose, 
tapping  his  claret  for  him,  as  the  pugilists  call  it,  and  sending  him 
down  like  a  shot.  At  the  same  moment  Wilford  sprang  upon  me 
with  a  boimd  like  a  tiger,  and  seizing  me  by  the  throat,  a  short  but 
severe  struggle  took  place  between  us.  I  was  too  strong  for  him, 
however;  and  finding  this,  he  wovild  gladly  have  ceased  hostilities 
and  quitted  me,  kindly  postponing  my  auniliilation  till  some  fiiture 
day,  when  it  could  be  more  conveniently  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  pi.stol-bullet.  But,  as  you  may  imagine,  my  blood  was  pretty 
well  up  by  this  time,  and  I  determined  he  should  not  get  off  quite 
so  easUy.  Seizing,  therefore,  my  whip  in  one  hand,  I  detained  him 
without  much  trouble  with  the  other — his  strength  being  tho- 
roughly exhausted  by  his  previous  exertions — and  administered 
such  a  threshing  as  wUl  keep  him  out  of  mischief  for  a  week  to 
come,  at  aU  events.  It  was  while  this  was  going  on  that  you  made 
your  appearance,  I  think ;  so  now  you  are  au  fait  to  the  whole  affair 
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—and  pray,  what  else  could  I  possibly  have  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances?" 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  say,"  replied  I.  "  I  think  the  horse-whipping 
might  have  been  omitted,  though  I  suppose  the  result  would  have 
been  the  same  at  aU  events,  and  it  certainly  was  a  great  tempta- 
tion. The  brightest  side  of  the  business  is  yoiir  having  saved  the 
poor  girl,  who  I  really  believe  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed, 
having  only  followed  the  dictates  of  her  woman's  nature,  by  allow- 
ing her  feelings  to  overrule  her  judgment." 

"  You  have  used  exactly  the  right  expression  there,"  said  Oak- 
lands  :  "in  such  cases  as  the  present,  it  is  not  that  the  woman  is 
weak  enough  to  be  guUed  by  every  plausible  tale  which  may  be 
told  her,  but  that  she  has  such  entire  confidence,  such  pure  and 
child-hke  faith  in  the  man  she  loves,  that  she  will  believe  anything 
rather  than  admit  the  possibility  of  his  deceiving  her." 

"  The  deeper  villain  he,  who  can  betray  such  simple  trust,"  re- 
plied I. 

"Villain,  indeed!"  retixmed  Oaklands.  "I  would  not  have 
been  in  Wilford's  place,  to  have  witnessed  that  girl's  look  when  the 
conviction  of  his  baseness  was  forced  upon  her,  for  worlds ;  it  was 
not  a  look  of  anger  nor  of  sorrow,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  blow  had 
literally  crushed  her  heart  within  her — as  if  the  brightness  of  her 
yovmg  spirit  had  fled  for  ever,  and  that  to  live  would  only  be  to 
prolong  the  duration  of  her  misery.  No ;  I  would  rather  have 
faced  death  in  its  most  horrible  form,  than  have  met  that  look, 
knowing  that  my  own  treachery  had  called  it  forth." 

We  rode  for  some  little  distance  in  silence.  At  length  I  inquired, 
how  he  meant  to  arrange  for  Lizzie  Maurice's  return  to  her  home, 
as  it  would  not  do  for  us,  unless  he  wished  the  part  we  had  taken 
in  the  afiair  to  be  known  aU  over  Cambridge,  to  escort  her  to  her 
father's  door,  in  the  order  of  procession  in  which  we  were  then  ad- 
vancing. 

**  No,  I  was  just  thinking  of  that,"  rephed  Oaklands.  "  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  the  quietest  way  of  managing  the  affair  will  be, 
to  pay  the  boy  for  the  horse  and  cart  at  once,  teUing  him  to  set 
Lizzie  Maurice  do^vn  within  a  short  distance  of  her  father's  shop, 
and  then  to  drive  back  with  the  woman.  Lizzie  can  proceed  on 
foot,  and  wUl  probably  at  this  time  of  the  evening  (it  was  nearly 
seven  o'clock)  be  able  to  enter  the  house  Avithout  attracting  atten- 
tion :  we  wlU,  however,  keep  her  in  sight,  so  as  to  be  at  hand  to 
render  her  assistance  should  she  require  it.     I  do  not  myself  feel 
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the  slightest  doubt  but  that  her  father  vnil  believe  her  tale,  and 
treat  her  kindly.  I  shall,  however,  leave  her  my  direction,  and 
should  slie  require  my  testimony  in  support  of  her  veracity,  or 
should  the  old  man  be  unwilling  to  receive  her,  she  must  inform 
me  of  it,  and  I  >\'ill  call  upon  him,  and  try  to  bring  him  to  reason." 

"  That  will  not  be  necessary,  depend  upon  it,"  returned  I ;  "he 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  recover  her." 

"  So  I  think,"  rephed  Oaklands. 

"What  course  shall  you  take  with  regard  to  Wilford?"  in- 
quired I. 

"  I  shall  never  mention  the  affair  to  any  one,  if  he  does  not," 
answered  Oaklands ;  "  neither  shall  I  take  any  step  whatever  in  the 
matter.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  wth  the  position  in  which  I  stand 
at  present,  and  if  he  should  not  enjoy  an  equal  share  of  content- 
ment, it  is  for  him  to  declare  it — the  next  move  must  be  his,  and 
it  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  decide  how  to  act,  when  we  see 
what  it  may  be.  I  shall  now  tell  Lizzie  Maurice  of  my  plan  for 
her,  and  inform  her,  that  as  long  as  I  hear  she  is  living  quietly  at 
home,  and  leading  a  respectable  life,  my  Ups  will  be  sealed  with 
regard  to  the  occvurences  of  to-day."  So  saying,  he  put  his  horse 
into  a  canter,  and  riding  up  to  the  side  of  the  cart,  conversed  ^vith 
the  girl  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  for  several  minutes ;  then,  drawing 
out  his  purse,  handed  some  money  to  the  driver,  and  rejoined  me. 
*'  She  is  extremely  grateful  to  me  for  my  promise  of  silence,"  he 
commenced  ;  "  seems  very  penitent  for  her  favdt,  and  declares  that 
this  is  a  lesson  she  shall  never  forget.  She  agrees  to  my  plan  of 
walking,  and  tells  me  there  is  a  side  door  to  the  house,  by  which 
she  can  enter  unobserved.  She  promises  to  confess  everything  to 
her  father,  and  hopes  to  obtain  his  forgiveness ;  and  appears  alto- 
gether in  '  a  very  proper  frame  of  mind,'  as  the  good  books  say." 

"  Long  may  she  remam  so,"  returned  I ;  "  and  now  I  am  happy 
to  say,  there  are  some  of  the  towers  of  Cambridge  visible,  for,  like 
you,  I  am  becoming  fearfully  hungry." 

"  And  for  the  first  time  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  I  am 
actually  beginning  to  feel  as  tired  as  a  dog,"  rejoined  Harry,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  with  an  air  of  intense  satisfaction. 
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CtlAPTER  XXV. 


THE  CHALLENGE. 


"Patience  pcrfcrce  with  wilful  choler  meeting, 
Makes  my  flesh  tremble  in  their  different  greeting. 
I  will  withdraw  ;  but  this  intrusion  shall, 
Now  seeming  sweet,  convert  to  bitter  gall." 

"  More  matter  for  a  May  morning." 

"  Here's  the  challenge,  read  it." 

"  If  this  letter  move  him  not,  his  legs  cannot." 

"  O  ominous  I  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart." 

Shakspeare. 

Old  Maurice,  the  pastry-cook,  had  ■welcomed  his  daughter 
gladly,  as  one  returned  from  the  grave,  and  had  learned  from  her 
own  lips,  with  mingled  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude,  how,  thanks  to 
noble  Harry  Oaklands,  she  had  escaped  unscathed  from  the  perils 
and  temptations  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  ;  many  days  had 
elapsed,  the  Long  Vacation  had  commenced,  and  the  ancient  town 
of  Cambridge,  no  longer  animated  by  the  countless  throngs  of  goAvns- 
men,  frowned  in  its  unaccustomed  solitude,  hke  some  City  of  the  Dead, 
and  still  no  hostile  message  came  from  Wilford.  Various  reports 
were  circulated  concerning  the  reappearance  of  Lizzie  Maurice  ;  but 
none  of  them  bore  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the  truth,  and  to  no 
one  had  the  possibility  of  Oaklands'  interference  in  the  matter  oc- 
curred, save,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  to  Charles  Archer. 

For  above  a  week  Wilford  was  confined  to  his  room,  seeing  only 
Wentworth ;  and  it  was  given  out  that  he  had  met  with  a  severe 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  was  ordered  to  keep  perfectly  quiet.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  period  he  quitted  Cambridge  suddenly,  leav- 
ing no  clue  to  his  whereabouts.  This  strange  conduct  scarcely 
excited  any  surprise  amongst  the  set  he  moved  in,  as  it  was  usually 
his  habit  to  shroud  all  his  proceedings  under  a  veil  of  secrecy,  as- 
sumed, as  some  imagined,  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  myste- 
rious and  unaccountable  influence  he  delighted  to  exercise  over  the 
minds  of  men. 
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Oaklands  remained  a  few  days  at  Cambridge  after  Wilford's  de- 
parture, as  lie  said,  to  pack  up,  but,  as  I  fi'lt  certain,  to  prevent  the 
possiliility  of  Wilford's  imagining  that  he  was  anxious  in  any  way 
to  avoid  him.  Finding  at  length  that  his  rooms  were  dismantled, 
and  that  he  would  not,  in  all  probability,  return  tiU  the  end  of  the 
Jjong  Vacation,  Harry  coast'd  to  trouble  his  head  any  further  about 
the  matter,  and  we  set  olTfor  Ileathfield,  accompanied  by  Archer, 
whom  Harry  had  invited  to  pay  him  a  visit. 

We  found  all  well  at  our  respective  homes ;  my  mother  appeared 
much  stronger,  and  was  actually  growing  quite  stout,  for  her ;  and 
Fanny  looked  so  pretty,  that  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  verj'  parti- 
cular attentions  paid  her  from  the  first  moment  of  his  introduction 
by  the  volatile  Archer,  (who,  by  the  way,  was  a  regular  male  flirt,) 
attentions  which  I  was  pleased  to  perceive  she  appreciated  exactly 
at  their  proper  value.  We  soon  fell  into  our  old  habits  again,  Oak- 
lands  and  Archer  setting  out  after  breakfjist  for  a  stroll,  or  on  a  fish- 
ing expedition,  which  usually  ended  in  Harry's  coming  to  an  anchor 
under  some  spreading  oak  or  beech,  where  he  remained  "doing 
a  bit  of  the  dolce,"  as  Archer  called  it,  till  luncheon  time ;  whilst  I, 
who  could  not  afford  to  be  idle,  read  hard  till  about  three  o'clock, 
and  then  joined  in  whatever  amusement  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

"  Frank,  may  I  come  in?"  exclaimed  Fanny's  silvery  voice  out- 
side my  study  door,  one  morning  during  my  working  hours,  when 
I  had  been  at  home  about  a  fortnight. 

"  To  be  siu-e  you  may,  you  little  torment,"  rephed  I ;  "  are  you 
coming  to  learn  mathematics,  or  to  teach  me  crochet  ?  for  I  see  you 
are  armed  with  that  vicious  little  hook  with  which  you  delight  to 
torttire  the  wool  of  innocent  lambs  into  strange  shapes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  your  friends  with  innumerable  smaU  anomalous 
absurdities,  which  they  had  much  rather  be  without." 

"  No  such  thing,  Mr.  Impudence,  I  never  make  any  article  which 
is  not  particularly  useful  as  well  as  ornamental.  But  Frank,  dear," 
she  continued,  "  I  should  not  have  interrupted  you,  only  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  something — it  may  be  nothing  to  signify,  and  yet  I 
cannot  help  feeling  alarmed  about  it." 

"  ^V^lat  is  it,  darling?"  said  I,  putting  my  arm  round  her  taper 
little  waist,  and  dra-\ving  her  towards  me. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Oaklands  has  been  here  this  morning ;  he  came  to 
bring  mamma  a  message  from  Sir  John,  inviting  us  all  to  dine  with 
him  to-morrow." 

*'  Nothing  very  alarming  so  far,"  observed  I ;  "go  on." 
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•'  IMamma  said  we  should  be  extremely  happy  to  do  so,  and  quitted 
the  room  to  find  a  recipe  she  had  promised  to  the  housekeeper  at  the 
HaU." 

"  And  you  were  left  alone  vfith  Harry, — ^that  was  alarming  cer- 
tainly," said  I. 

"  Nonsense,"  returned  Fanny,  while  a  very  becoming  blush 
glowed  on  her  cheek ;  "  how  you  do  interrupt  me  I  Mr.  Oaklanda 
had  kindly  offered  to  explain  a  difficult  passage  in  Dante  for  me, 
and  I  was  standing  on  a  chair  to  get  down  the  book," — 

"  Which  he  could  have  reached  by  merely  stretching  out  his 
arm,  I  dare  say,  only  he  was  too  idle,"  interposed  I. 

"  Indeed  he  could  not,"  replied  Fanny  quickly,  "  for  he  was 
sitting  in  the  low  easy  chair,  and  trying  to  fasten  mamma's  specta- 
cles on  Donald's  nose."  (Donald  being  a  favourite  Scotch  terrier 
belonging  to  Harry,  and  a  great  character  in  his  way.)  "  Well,  I 
had  just  found  the  book,"  she  continued,  "  and  we  were  going  to 
begin,  when  a  note  was  given  to  Mr.  Oaklands,  which  had  been 
brought  by  a  groom  from  the  HaU,  with  a  message  that  the  gentle- 
man who  had  left  it,  was  waiting  at  the  inn  in  the  village  for  an 
answer.  ]\Ir.  Oaklands  began  to  read  it  in  his  usual  quiet  way,  but 
no  sooner  had  he  thrown  his  eye  over  the  first  few  lines,  than  his 
cheeks  flushed,  his  brow  grew  dark,  and  his  face  assumed  that 
fearfully  stern  expression  which  I  have  heard  you  describe,  but 
had  never  before  seen  myself  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  reading 
it,  he  crushed  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  spnmg  up,  saying  hvir- 

riedly,  *  Is  Frank ? '     He  then  took  two  or  three  steps  towards 

the  door,  and  I  thought  he  was  coming  to  consult  you.  Suddenly, 
however,  some  new  idea  seemed  to  cross  his  mind,  and,  stopping 
abruptly,  he  strode  towards  the  window,  where  he  remained  for 
a  few  moments,  apparently  buried  in  thought.  At  length  he  mut- 
tered, *  Yes,  that  wiU  be  better,  better  in  all  respects ;'  and  turning 
on  his  heel,  he  was  about  to  quit  the  room,  leaving  his  hat  on  the 
table,  when  I  ventm'ed  to  hand  it  to  him,  saying,  '  You  are  going 
without  your  hat,  Mr.  Oaklands.'  He  started  at  the  sound  of  my 
voice,  and  seeming  for  the  first  time  to  recollect  that  I  was  in  the 
room,  he  took  the  hat  from  me,  begging  pardon  for  his  inattention, 
and  adding,  '  You  must  allow  me  to  postpone  our  Italian  lesson 
till !  till  to-morrow,  shall  we  say  ?  I  find  there  is  a  gentle- 
man waiting  to  see  me.'  He  paused  as  if  he  wished  to  say  more, 
but  scarcely  knew  how  to  express  himself.  *  You  saw,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  that  is — ^you  may  have  observed  that — that  in  fact  there 
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was  something  in  that  note  which  annoyed  me — you  need  not  say 
anj'thinp  about  it  to  Mrs.  Fairlegh  ;  she  is  ratlier  given  to  .ihirming 
herst'h'  unnecessarily,  I  fancy,'  he  added  vdth  a  faint  smile ;  '  tell 
Frank  I  shall  not  be  at  home  till  dinner-time,  but  that  I  shall  see 
him  in  the  evening.'  He  then  shook  my  hand  warndy,  and  holding 
it  for  a  moment  in  his  own,  fixed  his  eyes  on  my  face  with  a  strange 
half-melancholy  expression  that  frightened  me,  and  once  more 
saying  'good-bye,'  he  pressed  his  hat  over  his  brows,  and  bound- 
ing across  the  la^\^l,  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant.  His  manner 
was  so  very  odd,  so  unlike  what  it  generally  is.  Dear  Frank,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  all  tliis  ?  I  am  sure  there  is  something  going  to 
happen,  something" — 

"  You  silly  child,"  replied  I,  affecting  a  careless  composure  I 
was  far  from  feeling,  "  how  you  frighten  yourself  about  nothing. 
Harry  has  probably  received  a  threatening  letter  from  a  Cambridge 
dun,  and  your  lively  imagination  magnifies  it  into  a — (challenge,  I 
was  going  to  add,  but  I  substituted) — into  something  dreadful." 

"  Is  that  what  you  really  think?"  questioned  Fanny,  fixing  her 
large  blue  eyes  upon  my  face  inquiringly. 

I  am  the  worst  hand  in  the  world  at  playing  the  hypocrite,  and 
^vith  ready  tact  she  perceived  at  once  that  I  was  attempting  to  de- 
ceive her. 

"  Frank,"  she  resumed,  "  you  have  seen  but  little  of  me  since  we 
were  children  together,  and  deem,  possibly,  that  I  am  a  weak,  silly 
girl,  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  evil  tidings;  but  indeed,  dear  brother, 
you  do  me  injustice  ;  the  sorrows  we  have  gone  through,"  (and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  spoke,)  "  the  necessity  for  exertion  in 
order  to  save  mamma  as  much  as  possible,  have  given  me  more 
strength  of  character,  and  firmness  of  purpose,  than  girls  of  my  age 
in  general  possess ;  tell  me  the  truth,  and  fear  not  but  that  power 
will  be  given  me  to  bear  it,  be  it  what  it  may ;  but,  if  I  think  you 
are  trjdng  to  hide  it  from  me,  (and  do  not  hope  to  deceive  me, — 
your  face  proves  that  you  are  as  much  alarmed  at  what  you  have 
heard  as  I  am  myself,  and  probaljly  with  far  better  reason,)  I  shall 
be  tmable  to  forget  it,  and  it  will  make  me  miserable." 

"  Well  then,"  replied  I,  "  thus  far  I  will  trust  you.  I  do  fear, 
from  what  you  have  told  me,  that  Oaklands  has  received  some  evil 
tidings  relative  to  a  disagreeable  affair  in  which  he  was  engaged  at 
Cambridge,  the  results  of  which  are  not  fully  known  at  present, 
and  which,  I  am  afraid,  may  yet  occa.sion  him  much  care  and 
anxiety." 
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"  And  I  had  fancied  him  so  light-hearted  and  happy,"  said  Fanny, 
thoughtfully ;  "  and  is  this  all  I  am  to  know  about  it  then  ?" 

"  All  that  I  feel  myself  at  Hberty  to  tell  at  present,"  repUed  I ; 
"  recoUect,  darling,  it  is  my  friend's  secret,  not  my  own,  or  you 
should  hear  everything." 

"  Then  you  will  tell  me  all  your  secrets,  if  I  ask  you?"  inquired 
Fanny,  archly. 

"  Whom  should  I  trust  or  confide  in,  if  not  my  own  dear  little 
sister?"  said  I,  stroking  her  golden  locks  caressingly.  "  And  now," 
continued  I,  rising,  "  I  wiU  go  and  see  whether  I  can  do  any  good 
in  this  affair ;  but  when  Master  Harry  is  in  one  of  his  impetuous 
moods,  he  gets  quite  beyond  my  management." 

"  Oh  !  but  you  can  influence  him,"  exclaimed  Fanny,  her  bright 
eyes  sparkling  -with  animation ;  "  you  can  calm  his  impetuosity  with 
your  o-\vn  qioiet  good  sense  and  clear  judgment, — you  can  appeal  to 
his  high  and  generous  nature, — you  can  tell  him  how  dear  he  is  to 
you,  how  you  love  him  -with  more  than  a  brother's  love :  you  can 
and  will  do  all  this, — will  you  not,  dear  Frank?" 

"  Of  course  I  shall  do  everything  that  I  am  able,  my  dear  child," 
rephed  I,  somewhat  astonished  at  this  sudden  outburst ;  "  and  now 
go,  and  be  quiet,  this  business  seems  rather  to  have  excited  you. 
If  my  mother  asks  for  me,  tell  her  I  am  gone  up  to  the  HaU." 

"  Wliat  warm-hearted  creatures  women  are ! "  thought  I,  as  I 
ran,  rather  than  walked,  through  the  park ;  "  that  Httle  sister  of 
mine,  now — no  sooner  does  she  hear  that  my  friend  has  got  into  a 
scrape,  of  the  very  nature  of  which  she  is  ignorant,  (a  pretty  fuss  she 
would  be  in  if  she  were  aware  that  it  was  a  duel,  of  which  I  am 
afraid,)  than  she  becomes  quite  excited,  and  implores  me,  as  if  she 
were  pleading  for  her  life,  to  use  my  influence  with  Harry  to  pre- 
vent his  doing — something,  she  has  not  the  most  remote  notion  what^ 
I  wish  she  did  not  act  quite  so  much  from  impulse.  It's  lucky  she 
has  got  a  brother  to  take  care  of  her ;  though  it  does  not  become 
me  to  find  fault  with  her,  for  it  all  proceeds  from  her  afiection  for 
me ;  she  knows  how  wretched  I  should  be  if  anything  were  to  go 
wrong  with  Harry," — and  then  I  fell  into  a  train  of  thought  as  to 
what  it  could  be  which  had  so  suddenly  excited  him :  something 
connected  with  Wilford,  no  doubt ;  but  what  ? — my  fears  pointed  to 
a  challenge,  and  my  blood  ran  cold  at  the  thought.  He  must  ac- 
cept it ;  neither  my  influence,  were  it  increased  a  hundredfold,  nor 
that  of  any  one  else,  could  make  him  apologize ;  besides,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  imagine  a  satisfactory  apology  for  horse-whipping  a 
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man  till  lie  cannot  stand.  And  what  course  likt-ly  to  be  of  any  use 
conld  I  taki'?  On  one  jjoint  I  was  resolved — nothing  should  induce 
me  to  become  Ids  second.  "NVliat  would  be  my  ft'clings  in  case  of 
a  fatal  result,  were  I  to  reflect  that  I  had  made  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  murder  of  tlic  friend  I  loved  best  in  the  world — that  I  had 
actually  stationed  him  opposite  the  never-failing  pistol  of  his  most 
bitter  enemy,  and  placed  in  his  hand  a  di'adly  weapon,  where- 
with to  attempt  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  when  the  next  moment 
lie  might  be  called  upon  to  answer  before  the  Judge  of  all  mankind 
for  the  deeds  which  he  had  done  in  the  flesh?  No !  I  could  not  be 
his  second.  As  my  meditations  reached  this  point,  I  overtook  the 
groom  who  had  brought  the  eventful  note,  and  who  w;\s  leisurely 
proceeding  on  foot  towards  the  Ilall,  with  that  peculiar  gait  obser- 
vable in  men  who  spend  much  of  their  time  on  horseback,  which 
consists  of  a  compromise  between  walking  and  riding,  and  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  their  inability  to  realize  the  fact,  that  they  have  not 
at  all  times  and  seasons  a  pei-pctual  horse  between  their  legs. 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Oaklands,  Harris?"  inquired  I,  as  the  man 
touched  his  hat  respectfully. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  may  say  I've  seen  him,  and  that's  all,"  was  the  reply. 
"  I  brought  him  a  note  to  the  cottage,  and  was  awaiting  for  orders, 
when  he  came  tearing  out,  ordered  me  to  get  off,  sprang  into  my 
saddle,  and  mthout  stopping  for  me  to  let  down  the  stirrups,  drove 
his  heels  into  '  Tom  Trot,'  (that's  the  new  grey  horse,  sir,  if  you 
please,)  and  was  out  of  sight  like  old  boots." 

Not  having  time  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  amount  of  velo- 
city ^^^th  which  the  ancient  articles  referred  to  by  Mr.  Harris  were 
accustomed  to  vanish,  I  asked  if  he  knew  who  brought  the  note. 

"  A  groom  in  a  dark  claret-coloiired  livery,  mounted  on  a  splen- 
did coal-black  mare,  nearly  thorough-bred,  but  with  more  bone  and 
substance  about  her  than  you  generally  see  in  them  sort,  and  as 
clean  on  her  pins  as  an  unbroke  colt.  Sir  John  aint  got  such  a 
horse  in  his  stables,  nor  Mr.  Harry  neither,"  was  the  reply. 

This  was  conclusive  evidence;  the  livery  and  the  mare  were 
alike  Wilford's. 

Leaving  the  groom  to  conjecture  what  he  pleased,  I  hurried  on, 
and  reaching  the  Hall,  inquired  of  the  old  butler  whether  Harry 
was  at  home. 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  they  aint  any  of  them  at  home.  Mr. 
Harry  came  home  a  horseback  about  a  ciuarter  of  an  hour  ago, 
and  called  Mr.  Archer  into  his  own  room,  and  they  had  a  confab, 
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and  then  [Mr.  Archer  went  out  a  riding  on  the  same  horse  ]Mr.  Harry 
canie  back  upon,  and  would  not  take  any  o'  the  grooms  with  him — 
and  afore  that,  Sir  John  had  ordered  the  phaeton,  and  ISIr.  Henry 
being  come  home,  he  asked  him  to  go  wnth  him;  so  you  see,  Mr. 
Fairlegh,  they're  none  of  'em  at  home,  sir." 

"  I'll  go  into  the  Ubrary  and  write  a  note,  Edmonds,"  said  I, 
as  a  new  idea  entered  my  head.  "  You  know  Sir  John  is  kind 
enough  to  let  me  order  a  horse  whenever  I  requu'e  one, — will  you 
teU  Harris  to  have  one  saddled  for  me  in  ten  minutes'  time  ? " 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Faii'legh ;  we  aU  of  us  have  Sir  John's  orders 
to  attend  to  you,  sir,  the  same  as  to  Mr.  Henry,  and  you're  a  young 
gent  as  it's  a  pleasure  to  serve  too,  if  you'U  excuse  me  taking  the 
liberty  of  telling  you  so,"  rephed  the  good  old  man,  as  he  showed 
me  into  the  Hbrary. 

The  idea  which  had  come  into  my  head,  (and  it  was  more  for  the 
sake  of  doing  something  that  I  determined  on  it,  than  from  any 
great  hope  I  entertained  of  its  proving  of  much  avail,)  was  to  ride 
over  to  HiUingford,  and  consult  Freddy  Coleman  on  the  subject. 
Perhaps  his  clear  head  and  quick  \ni  might  enable  him  to  devise 
some  scheme  by  which,  without  betra}ang  Harry's  confidence,  or 
bringing  the  sUghtest  imputation  on  his  honour,  this  duel  might  be 
prevented.  What  else  could  I  do  ?  It  was  quite  clear  to  me,  that 
the  note  Harry  had  received  was  a  challenge  from  Wilford,  and 
that  the  gentleman  waiting  at  the  inn  was  some  one  whom  he  had 
prevailed  upon  to  act  as  his  second,  probably  Wentworth.  Harry's 
first  impulse  had  evidently  been  to  come  to  me,  and  ask  me  to  be 
his  second ;  but,  doubtless,  guessing  the  distaste  I  should  have  to 
the  office,  and  reflecting  on  the  difiiculties  in  which,  if  anytliing 
serious  were  to  ensue,  I  might  be  involved,  he  had  determined  on 
asking  Archer  instead.  Archer,  by  instantly  setting  off  on  horse- 
back alone,  had  clearly  agreed  to  his  request,  and  was  gone  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements ;  and  Harry  had  gladly  accompanied  Sir 
John,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  so  avoid  my  questions, 
and  any  attempts  I  might  have  made  to  induce  him  to  alter  his 
purpose.  Were  I  to  inform  Sir  John  on  his  return,  it  would  be  an 
vmpardonable  breach  of  confidence  towards  Harry  •  were  I  to  give 
notice  to  the  authorities,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  take  measures  for 
preventing  the  duel,  it  woiild  ahvays  be  said  by  Wilford,  that  I  did 
so  with  Harry's  connivance,  because  he  was  afi-aid  to  meet  him : 
thus  my  hands  were  tied  in  every  way,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I 
could  think  of  nothing  better,  than  to  ride  over  and  consult  Coleman, 
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whose  powers  of  getting  out  of  a  scrape  1  had  seen  pretty  well 
tested  in  the  aflULr  of  the  bell-ringing.  I,  therefore,  scrawled  a 
hasty  note  to  my  mother,  telling  her  that  I  was  going  to  take  a 
long  ride,  and  she  had  ])etter  not  wait  dinner  for  mo,  ;  and  leaving 
a  message  for  Oaklands,  with  the  servant  wlio  announced  tlie  horse, 
that  I  shoidd  see  him  in  the  evening,  flung  myself  into  the  saddle, 
rode  quietly  till  I  was  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  and  then  started  at 
a  gallop  for  HilUngford.  Unwilling  to  meet  any  of  the  Coleman 
family,  I  left  my  horse  at  the  inn,  and,  pulling  my  hat  over  my 
brows,  to  avoid,  if  possible,  being  recognised  by  their  servant,  rang 
the  bell,  and  desired  him  to  tell  Mr.  Frederic  that  a  gentleman 
wanted  to  speak  with  him  on  particular  business. 
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CHAP.    XXVI. 

COMING  EVENTS  CAST  THEIR  SHAJ>OWS  BEFORE. 

"  If  you  think  your  mystery  in  stratagem  can  bring  this  instrument  of  honour  again  into 
his  native  quarter,  be  magnanimous  in  the  enterprise,  and  go  on;  I  will  grace  the  attempt 
for  a  worthy  exploit  if  you  speed  well  in  it." 

"  Now  I  see  the  bottom  of  your  purpose." 

"  You  see  it  lawful  then." 

"  I  love  him,  sir, 
Dearer  than  eyesight,  space,  and  liberty, 
Beyond  what  can  be  valued  rich  or  rare. 
No  less  than  life,  with  grace,  health,  beauty,  honour; 
A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable — " 

"Adieu!  these  foolish  drops  do  somewhat  drown  my  manly  spirit." 

Shakspeare. 

"  Freddy,  can  I  have  half  an  hour's  private  conversation  with 
you?"  asked  I,  as  soon  as  we  had  exchanged  salutations. 

"  To  be  sure  you  can ;  but,"  he  added,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
anxious  expression  of  my  face,  "  there  is  nothing  wrong,  is  there?" 

I  made  a  gesture  indicative  of  sUence,  and  he  opened  a  door  into 
a  sort  of  lawyer's  office,  saying,  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Come  in  here,  we  shall  not  be  interrupted ;  the  governor's  in 
London,  and  the  women  are  out  walking." 

"  So  miich  the  better,"  replied  I,  "  for  the  business  I  am  come 
upon  is  strictly  private,  and  will  not  brook  delay." 

I  then  told  him  as  concisely  as  possible  the  whole  affair  from  be- 
ginning to  end ;  he  hstened  attentively  to  my  recital,  merely  asking 
a  question  now  and  then  to  elucidate  any  particular  point  he  did 
not  clearly  imderstand.  I  fancied  he  made  a  gesture  of  surprise 
when  I  first  mentioned  Wilford's  name,  and  when  I  had  concluded, 
he  asked, 

"  WUford,  you  say,  this  man's  name  is  ?  What  is  his  christian 
name  ?" 

«  Stephen." 

*'  And  he's  a  young  feUow  ?" 

"  About  three  or  four-and-twenty." 
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"  And  you  want  to  prevent  his  boiiig  able  to  shoot  Harry  Oak- 
lands  at  live  o'clock  to-mon-ow  morning  V" 

"  I  do  not  know  the  hour,  but  I  conclude  the  meeting  will  prob- 
ably take  place  to-morrow  morning.  Wilford  woidd  not  wish  to 
remain  in  the  neighbourhood  longer  than  necessary,  lest  he  should 
attract  attention." 

Coleman  mused  for  some  minutes,  and  then  muttering  as  though 
he  were  thinking  aloud — 

"  It  might  be  done,  so ;  yes,  that  would  do.  I  suppose,"  he  said, 
at  length  addressing  me,  "  if  Master  AVilford  were  taken  into  custody 
on  a  magistrate's  Avarrant  at  half-past  four  a.m.,  that  would  suit 
your  ideas  very  nicely  ^  I  can  so  arrange  the  matter  that  Wilford 
will  never  be  able  to  trace  the  laying  the  information  to  our  door." 

"  But  how  can  you  avoid  that  ?"  inquired  I. 

"  ^liy,  if  you  must  know,"  replied  Freddy,  *'  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  man  who  would  give  a  hundred  pounds  any  day  to  stop  our 
friend  Stephen  from  fighting  a  duel." 

"  What,  do  you  know  Wilford  then  ?"  asked  I. 

"  Rotj-ther"  was  the  reply,  accompanied  by  a  very  significant 
wink — "just  a  very  few, — I  should  say  we're  not  entire  strangers, 
though  I  have  never  enjoyed  the  honour  of  much  personal  inter- 
course with  him ;  but  I  do  not  so  deeply  regret  that,  as,  from  yom* 
account,  it  seems  rather  a  dangerous  privilege." 

"  How  in  the  world  do  jou  know  anything  about  him ?" 

"  Oh  !  it's  a  long  story,  but  the  chief  points  of  it  are  these : — 
The  aforesaid  Mr.  Wilford,  if  he  can  continue  to  exist  till  he  is  five- 
and-twenty,  comes  into  £5000  a-year ;  but  if  we  don't  interfere,  and 
Harry  Oaklands  has  the  luck  to  send  a  bullet  into  him  to-morrow 
morning,  away  it  all  goes  to  the  next  heir.  Wilford  is  now  three- 
and-twenty,  and  the  trustees  make  him  a  liberal  allowance  of  t'800 
per  annum,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  spends  between  £2000  and 
£3000  :  of  course,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  has  to  raise  money  on  his 
expectancies.  About  two  months  ago  he  wanted  to  sell  the  con- 
tingent reversion  of  a  large  estate  in  Yorkshire,  from  which  the 
greater  part  of  his  future  income  is  to  be  derived ;  and  a  client  of 
GUIS  thought  of  bu}dng  it — ergo,  we  were  set  to  work  upon  tin; 
matter :  whilst  we  were  investigating  liis  right,  title,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  lo  and  behold !  a  heavy  claim,  amounting  to  some 
thousands,  is  made  upon  the  property, — by  whom,  do  you  think, 
of  all  people  in  the  world  ? — none  other  than  oiu:  old  acquaintance, 
liichard  Cumberland !" 
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"  Good  heavens !"  exclaimed  I,  *'  how  strange  1" 

"  Cumberland,"  continued  Freddy,  "  has  become  somehow  con- 
nected with  a  lot  of  bUl-brokers, — low  stock-jobbers, — in  fact,  a 
very  shady  set  of  people,  with  whom,  however,  in  our  profession, 
we  cannot  avoid  being  sometimes  brought  into  contact ;  he  appears, 
indeed,  himself  to  be  a  sort  of  cross  between  black-leg  and  money- 
lender, improved  by  a  considerable  dash  of  the  gambler,  and  pre- 
sentmg  altogether  a  very  choice  specimen  of  the  thorough  and  com- 
plete blackguard.  Somehow  or  other  he  contrives  to  have  cash  at 
command,  and,  instead  of  being  pigeoned,  has  now  taken  to  pigeon- 
ing others ;  and  to  give  the  devil  liis  due,  I  fancy  he  does  a  very 
pretty  stroke  of  business  in  that  line.  He  is  a  good  deal  improved 
in  manner  and  appearance  since  you  remember  hun ;  and  among 
people  who  don't  know  him  very  ultimately,  he  aiFects  the  man 
about  town :  in  short,  he  is  quite  at  the  top  of  his  profession.  Wil- 
ford  became  acquainted  with  him  at  one  of  the  Ne^vmarket  meetings, 
lost  money  to  him,  and  borrowed  money  of  him,  giving  him  as  secu- 
rity a  contingent  charge  upon  the  estate  of  double  the  amount, — ergo, 
don't  you  see,  if  Wilford  should  by  any  chance  get  his  quietus  from 
Harry's  pistol,  he  won't  Uve  to  come  into  his  property,  in  whicli  case 
Master  Dicky  Cumberland  is  minus  some  thousands.  Now,  if  I  con- 
trive to  give  him  a  hint,  depend  upon  it  he  stops  the  duel.  I  vfiH. 
caution  lihn  not  to  let  my  name  appear, — he  will  not  hear  yours ; 
so  m  this  way  I  think  we  may  manage  the  aifair,  and  defy  the  old 
gentleman  himself,  though  he's  a  very  cunning  lawyer,  to  trace  it 
to  us." 

"  WeU,"  said  I,  "  as  I  see  no  other  means  of  saving  Oaklands'  life, 
— for  this  Wilford  is  a  noted  dueUist,  and  no  doubt  thirsts  to  wash 
out  the  insult  he  has  received  in  blood, — I  suppose  we  must  do  it ; 
but  it  is  an  underhand  proceeding  which  I  do  not  at  all  like." 

"  There  you  go  with  your  chivalric,  high-flown,  romantic  notions ; 
you  would  stand  cooUy  by,  and  see  the  best  friend  you  have  in  the 
world  butchered  before  yoiu"  eyes,  rather  than  avail  yourself  of  a 
splendid  chance  of  saving  liim,  wliich  Fortune  has  thro\\Ti  in  your 
way,  because,  forsooth,  it  involves  a  httle  innocent  manoeuvring  I — 
for  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  boy,  get  off  your  stilts,  and  give  common 
sense  fan*  play." 

"  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  just  said,"  replied  I ;  "  I  will  do 
it,  because  I  beheve  it  is  the  only  thing  to  save  Harry ;  but  I  do  not 
like  it,  and  never  shall." 

"  I  cry  you  mercy.  Signer  Francisco  dc  Fairlegh,  the  veritable 
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Don  Quixote  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  laughed  Freddy ;  "  and 
now,  most  chivalrous  sir,  where  do  you  imagine  it  probable  that 
this  evil  fat'teur,  this  man  of  powder  and  pistols,  hangs  out  ?" 

"  He  is  most  likely  at  the  inn  at  Carsley,  a  village  on  the  London 
road,  about  four  miles  from  us,"  replied  I ;  "  I  don't  know  of  any 
other  place  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  could  be  lodged.  But 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do — the  name  of  the  iim  is  the  White  Horse, 
— il'  1  should  prove  wrong  in  fancying  that  he  is  there,  I  will  send 
a  message  to  that  inn  to  say  where  he  may  be  found." 

"  E.xactly,"  returned  Freddy,  entering  the  White  Horse,  Carsley, 
in  his  tablets ;  "  now  I  think  I  know  all  about  it,  and  it  shall  not 
be  my  fault  if  this  duel  comes  off  to-morrow  morning.  Good-bye, 
old  fellow !  I  wish  you  did  not  look  quite  so  grumpy  about  it,  but 
it's  all  those  mediaeval  prejudices  of  yours.  I  dare  say  you'd  think 
it  a  much  more  manly  way  of  stopping  the  business,  to  electrotype 
yourself  in  brass  and  steel,  throw  yourself  across  a  cart-horse  plated 
to  match,  and  shouting,  '  Fairlegh  to  the  rescue  !'  run  a  long  pole 
pointed  with  iron  through  Wilford's  jugular.  /Now,  I  consider  mine 
much  the  most  philosophical  way  of  doing  the  trick  ;  in  fact,  con- 
ducting a  dodge  of  this  kind  always  affords  me  intense  satisfaction, 
and  puts  me  into  the  highest  possible  spirits.  Have  you  ever  seen 
the  war  dance,  in  which  the  Hotto-potto-cum-from-the-wash-ki 
Indians  usually  indulge  before  they  set  out  on  an  expedition  ? — A 
quarter  to  three,"  he  continued,  pulling  out  his  watch,  "  the  coach 
to  London  passes  in  five  minutes,  I  shan't  have  time  to  show  it  you, 
— it  begins  so."  Tlius  saying,  he  flung  himself  into  a  perfectly  inde- 
scribable attitude,  and  commenced  a  series  of  evolutions,  more 
nearly  resembling  the  contortions  of  a  dancing  bear,  than  any  other 
Terpsichorean  exJiibition  with  which  I  was  acquainted.  Having 
continued  this  imtil  he  had  made  himself  very  unnecessarily  hot, 
he  Avound  up  the  performance  by  flinging  a  summerset,  in  doing 
which  he  overturned  himself  and  the  coal-scuttle  into  a  box  of 
deeds ;  whereby  becoming  embarrassed,  he  experienced  much  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  right  end  upwards  again.  "  There,"  he  exclaimed, 
throwing  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  commonly  occupied  by  his  fa- 
ther's portly  form — "  There !  talk  of  accompUshments, — show  me 
a  fashionable  young  lady  who  can  do  that,  and  I'll  say  she  is  ac- 
compUshed.  It's  rather  warm  work,  though,"  he  continued,  wiping 
his  brow,  "  unless  one  wears  the  appropriate  costume,  which,  I 
beheve,  consists  of  a  judicious  mixture  of  red  and  yellow  paint, 
three  feathers,  and  the  scalp  of  your  opposite  neighbour.     Pleasant 
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that,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  reversed  coal-scuttle — "that's  a  new- 
edition,  not  of  '  Coke  upon  Littleton,'  but  of  Coal  upon — what's  the 
suit?  aye,  Buffer  versus  Stoker.  I  shall  have  to  make  out  a  case 
of  circumstantial  evidence  against  the  cat,  or  I'm  safe  for  a  rowing 
from  the  governor.  Good-bye,  old  boy !  don't  fancy  I'm  mad ; 
I'm  not  the  fool  I  seem,  though  I  confess  appearances  are  against 
me  just  at  present.  There's  the  coach,  by  Jingo,  three  bays  and  a 
grey — no  chance  of  the  box — is  this  a  hat  ?  off  we  go."  So  say- 
ing, he  shook  my  hand  warmly,  bounded  do-^vn  the  steps,  and  the 
next  moment  was  rattling  away  towards  London  as  fast  as  four 
horses  could  hurry  him. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  a  foreboding  of  coming  evil,  that 
I  mounted  my  horse,  and  slowly  retraced  my  way  towards  Heath- 
field.  Coleman's  exuberant  spirits,  which,  I  believe,  were  partly 
assumed,  mth  a  view  to  cheer  me  by  diverting  my  attention  from 
the  painful  subject  which  engrossed  it,  had  produced  an  effect  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  that  w^hich  he  had  intended,  and  I  felt  dis- 
satisfied with  the  step  I  had  taken,  doubtful  of  the  success  of  his 
mission,  anxious  to  a  degree,  which  was  absolutely  painful,  about  the 
fate  of  Harry,  and  altogether  thoroughly  miserable.  I  reached 
home  in  time  for  dinner,  during  which  meal  my  abstracted  manner 
and  low  spirits  were  so  apparent,  as  to  set  my  mother  speculating 
on  the  chances  of  my  having  over-heated  myself  and  *'  got  a  chUl," 
whilst  Fanny's  anxiovis  questioning  glances,  to  which  I  was  weU 
aware  I  could  fui'nish  no  satisfactory  reply,  produced  in  me  a  de- 
gree of  nervous  excitement  which  was  unbearable,  and,  the  moment 
the  cloth  was  withdrawn,  I  left  the  room,  and  rambled  forth  into 
the  wildest  parts  of  the  park.  The  quiet  peaceful  beauty  of  the 
scene,  and  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  evening  air,  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  calmed  the  excitement  under  which  I  laboured,  and  I  was 
turning  my  steps  towards  the  Hall,  when  I  met  Oaklands  and 
Archer,  who,  finding  I  was  not  at  the  cottage,  had  come  in  search 
of  me.  Half  an  hour's  conversation  served  to  render  all  my  pre- 
vious conjectures  matters  of  certainty.  The  challenge  had  been 
given  and  accepted,  Wentworth  was  to  be  Wilford's  second,  and  he 
and  his  pruicipal  were  staying  at  the  inn  at  Carsley. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  scene  of  action  was  a  plot  of  grass-land 
situated  about  half-way  between  Carsley  and  Heathfield,  so  as  to  be 
equally  accessible  to  both  parties;  the  time  appointed  was  five 
o'clock  the  following  morning.  Archer  was  to  act  as  Oaklands' 
second ;  everything  had  been  managed  with  the  greatest  caution. 
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and  ihcy  did  not  believe  a  single  creature,  excepting  themselves, 
had  the  sUghtest  suspicion  that  such  an  event  was  likely  to  take 
place.  They  had  resolved  not  to  tell  me  till  everything  was 
settled,  as  they  feared  my  opposition.  Having  thus  taken  me  into 
their  confidence,  Archer  left  us,  saying,  that  "  probably  Oaklands 
might  like  to  have  some  private  conversation  wth  me,  and  he  would 
join  us  again  in  half  an  hour."  Rejoiced  at  this  opportunity,  I 
entered  at  once  upon  the  subject  which  most  interested  me,  and 
used  every  argument  I  could  think  of  to  induce  Harry  not  to  return 
Wilford's  fire. 

Oaklands  heard  me  for  some  tune  in  silence,  and  I  began  to  fear 
my  efforts  would  be  fruitless,  when  suddenly  he  turned  towards 
me,  and  said — his  fine  eyes  beaming  with  an  almost  womanly  ex^ 
pression  of  tenderness  as  he  spoke, — "  Would  this  thing  make  you 
happier  in  case  I  fall  ?"  A  silent  pressure  of  the  hand  was  my 
only  answer,  and  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  "  then  it  shall  be  as  you 
wish."  A  pause  ensued, — for  my  own  part,  the  thought  that  this 
might  be  our  last  meeting,  completely  overpowered  me ;  I  did  not 
know  tUl  that  moment  the  strength  and  intensity  of  my  affection 
for  him.  The  silence  was  at  length  interrupted  by  Oaklands  him- 
self, and  the  low  tones  of  his  deep  rich  voice  trembled  with  emotion, 
as  they  fell  movu-nfully  on  the  stillness  of  the  evening  air.  "  My 
father!"  he  said,  "  that  kind  old  man,  whose  happiness  is  -wrapped 
up  in  my  welfare — it  will  break  his  heart,  for  he  has  only  me  to 
love.  Frank,  my  brother ! "  he  added,  passing  his  arm  round  my 
neck,  as  he  had  used  to  do  when  we  were  boys  together,  "  you  are 
yoiuig ;  yovu  mind  is  strong  and  \igorous,  and  will  enable  you  to 
meet  sorrow  as  a  man  should  confront  and  overcome  whatever  is 
opposed  to  him  in  his  path  through  life.  I  wUl  not  disguise  from 
you  that,  looking  rationally  and  calmly  at  the  matter,  I  have  but 
little  hope  of  quitting  the  field  to-morrow  alive.  My  antagonist, 
naturally  a  man  of  vindictive  disposition,  is  incensed  against  me 
beyond  all  power  of  forgiveness,  and  his  skill  is  fully  equal  to  his 
malice :  should  I  fall,  I  leave  my  father  to  your  care ;  be  a  son  to 
him  in  the  place  of  the  one  he  wUl  have  lost.  This  is  not  a  light 
thing  which  I  ask  of  you,  Frank !  I  ask  you  to  give  up  your  inde- 
pendence, your  high  hopes  of  gaining  name  and  fortvme  by  the 
exercise  of  yovu-  own  talents  and  industry,  and  to  devote  some  of 
the  b;st  years  of  yoiu-  life  to  the  weary  task  of  complying  with 
the  Ci.prices,  and  bearing  the  sorrows,  of  a  grief-stricken  old  man. 
"Will  you  do  this  for  me,  Frank?" 
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"  I  will,"  replied  I ;  "  and  may  God  help  me,  as  I  execute  this 
trust  faithfully!" 

"  You  have  relieved  my  mind  of  half  its  biarden,"  returned  Oak- 
lands  warmly.  "  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  mention : — When 
I  came  of  age  last  year,  my  father's  Hberality  made  over  to  me  an 
ample  income  for  a  single  man  to  live  on  •  excepting  a  few  legacies 
to  old  servants,  I  have  divided  this  between  your  good  httle  sister 
and  yourself,  which  I  thought  you  would  prefer  to  my  leaving  it  to 
you  alone." 

"  Harry !  indeed,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  do  this ;  others  must 
surely  have  claims  upon  you." 

"  There  is  not  a  being  in  the  world  who  has  a  right  to  expect  a 
farthing  at  my  death,"  answered  he  ;  "  the  next  heir  to  the  entailed 
estates  is  a  distant  relation  in  Scotland,  already  wealthy.  My  father 
has  always  been  a  careftd  man,  and,  should  he  lose  me,  wUl  have  a 
larger  income  than  he  can  possibly  be  able  to  spend ;  besides,  as 
the  duties  I  have  led  you  to  undertake  must  necessarily  prevent  you 
from  engaging  actively  in  any  profession,  I  am  bomad  in  common 
fairness  to  provide  for  yovi." 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  repUed  I, — inwardly  breathing  a  prayer  that  I 
never  might  possess  a  sixpence  of  the  promised  fortune. 

"  One  thing  more,"  added  Harry.  "  Wlien  you  return  to  Tri- 
nity— poor  old  Trinity,  shall  I  ever  visit  you  again ! — find  out  how 
Lizzie  Mam'ice  is  going  on,  and  if  she  should  marry  respectably  in 
her  own  rank,  ask  my  father  to  give  you  £100  as  a  wedding  pre- 
sent for  her ;  only  hint  that  it  was  my  wish,  and  he  would  give 
twenty  times  the  sum.  And  now  good — pshaw!" — he  continued, 
drawing  liis  hand  across  his  eyes,  "  I  shall  play  the  woman  if  I  talk 
to  you  much  more — good  night,  Frank, — do  you  accompany  us 
to  the  ground  to-morrow  morning  ?" 

"  I  -win  go  Avith  you,"  returned  I,  with  difficulty  overcoming  a 
choking  sensation  m  my  throat;  "  I  may  be  able  to  be  of  some 
use." 

"  Here  comes  Archer,"  said  Oaklands,  "  so  once  more  good 
night ;  I  must  get  home,  or  my  father  vnH  wonder  what  is  become 
of  me." 

My  heart  was  too  full  to  speak,  and  pressing  his  hand  I  turned 
abruptly  away,  and  walked  quickly  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  DUEL. 

"  The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky, 
And  now  It  is  about  the  very  hour. 
•        •         •         •         They  will  not  fall, 
Unless  it  bo  to  come  before  their  time ; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition." — Shakspeare. 

"  Now  go  thy  way :  faintness  constraineth  me 
To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  hei."—Sttak3peare. 

"  And  me  they  bore        •        •        »        «        • 
To  one  deep  chamber  shut  from  sound,  and  due 
To  languid  limbs  and  sickness." — Tennison's  Princett. 

I  DID  not  return  to  the  cottage  vintil  the  usual  ho\ir  for  going 
to  bed,  as  I  did  not  dare  subject  myself  to  Fanny's  penetrating 
glance,  in  my  present  state  of  excitement.  Tlie  moment  family 
prayers  were  concluded,  I  took  my  candle,  and,  pleading  fatigue, 
retired  to  my  room.  Knowing  that  sleep  was  out  of  the  question 
in  my  then  frame  of  mind,  I  merely  substituted  the  clothes  I  in- 
tended to  wear  in  the  morning  for  those  I  liad  on,  and,  -WTapping 
my  dressing-gown  round  me,  flung  myself  on  the  bed.  Here  I  lay, 
tossing  about,  and  unable  to  compose  myself  for  an  hour  or  two, 
the  one  idea  constantly  recurring  to  me,  "What  if  Coleman  should 
faU!" 

At  length,  feverish  and  excited,  I  sprang  up,  and  thro%ving  open 
the  window,  which  was  near  the  ground,  enjoyed  the  fresh  breeze, 
as  it  played  around  my  heated  temples.  It  was  a  lovely  night ; 
the  stars,  those  calm  eyes  of  Heaven,  gazed  doAvn  in  their  bright- 
ness on  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  seeming  to  reproach  the 
stormy  passions  and  restless  strife  of  men,  by  contrast  •with  their 
own  impassive  grandeur.  After  remaining  motionless  for  several 
minutes,  I  was  about  to  close  the  Aviudow,  when  the  sound  of  a 
footstep  on  the  turf  beneath  caught  my  ear,  and  a  form,  which  I 
recognized  in  the  moonlight  as  that  of  Archer,  approached. 

"Up  and  dressed  already,  Fairlegh?"  he  commenced,  in  a  low 
tone,  as  he  perceived  me ;  "  may  I  come  in  ?" 
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In  silence  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him,  and  assisted  him  to  enter. 

"  Like  me,"  he  resumed,  "  I  suppose,  you  could  not  sleep." 

"  Utterly  impossible,"  repUed  I ;  "  but  what  brings  you  here — 
has  anything  occurred  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  returned  Archer ;  "  Oaklands  retired  early,  as  he 
said  he  wished  to  be  alone,  and  I  followed  his  example,  but  could 
not  contrive  to  sleep.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  I  was  engaged  in  an 
affair  of  this  nature  once  before,  and  never  cared  a  pin  about  the 
matter ;  but  somehow  I  have  got  what  they  call  a  presentiment  that 
harm  will  come  of  to-morrow's  business.  I  saw  that  man,  Wilford, 
for  a  minute  yesterday,  and  I  know  by  the  expression  of  his  eye 
that  he  means  mischief;  there  was  such  a  look  of  fiendish  triumph 
in  his  face,  when  he  foimd  the  challenge  was  accepted — if  ever  there 
was  a  devil  incarnate,  he  is  one." 

A  sigh  was  my  only  answer,  for  his  words  were  but  the  echo  of 
my  forebodings. 

"  Now  I  -will  tell  you  what  brought  me  here,"  he  continued ; 
"  don't  you  think  that  we  ought  to  have  a  surgeon  on  the  ground, 
in  case  of  anything  going  wrong  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  I ;  "I  must  have  been  mad  to  have  for- 
gotten that  it  was  necessary — what  can  be  done  ? — it  is  not  every 
man  that  would  choose  to  be  mixed  up  Avith  such  an  affair.  Where 
is  it  that  William  EUis's  brother  (Ellis  of  Trinity  Hall,  you  know) 
has  settled  ? — he  told  me  he  had  purchased  a  practice  somewhere 
in  our  neighbourhood." 

"  The  very  man,  if  we  could  but  get  him,"  replied  Archer ;  "  the 
name  of  the  village  is  Harley  End  •  do  you  know  such  a  place  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  returned  I,  "  I  know  it  well ;  it  is  a  favourite  meet  of 
the  ho^mds,  about  twelve  miles  hence.  I'll  find  him,  and  bring 
him  here — what  time  is  it  ?  just  two — if  I  could  get  a  horse,  I  would 
do  it  easily." 

"  My  tilbury  and  horse  are  up  at  the  village,"  said  Archer ; 
"  now  Harry's  horses  are  at  home,  they  could  not  take  mine  in  at 
the  Hall." 

"  The  very  thing,"  said  I,  "  we  shall  not  lose  a  moment  in  that 
case.     Is  your  horse  fast  ?     I  shall  have  to  try  his  mettle." 

"  He'll  not  faU  you,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  don't  spare  him — I 
would  rather  you  should  ruin  fifty  horses  than  arrive  too  late." 

On  reaching  the  inn,  we  had  to  rouse  a  drowsy  hostler,  in  order 
to  procure  the  key  of  the  stables,  and  it  was  half-past  two  before  I 
was  able  to  start. 
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The  road  to  Ilarley  End  was  somewhat  intricate,  more  than  once 
I  took  a  wrong  turning,  and  was  forced  to  retrace  my  steps ;  being 
aware  also  of  the  distance  I  had  to  perform,  I  did  not  dare  to  hurry 
the  horse  too  mucli,  so  that  it  only  wanted  a  quarter  to  four  when 
I  reached  my  destination.  Here,  however,  fortune  favoured  me. 
Mr.  Ellis,  it  appeared,  being  an  ardent  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton, 
had  resolved  to  rise  at  daybreak,  in  order  to  beguile  sundry  trout, 
and,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  I  met  him  strolling  along,  rod 
in  hand.  Two  minutes  sufficed  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
object  of  my  mission,  and,  m  less  than  five  minutes  more,  (a  space 
of  time  which  I  employed  in  washing  out  the  horse's  mouth  at  an 
opportune  horse-trough,  with  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  making 
free,)  he  had  provided  Iximself  with  a  case  of  instruments,  and  other 
necessary  horrors,  all  of  whicli  he  described  to  me  seriatim,  as  we 
returned,  with  an  alTectionate  miuuteness  for  which  I  could  have 
strangled  hiui, 

^Ye  started  at  a  rattling  pace  on  our  homeward  drive,  hedge-row 
and  fence  gliding  by  us,  like  slides  in  a  magic  lantern.  Archer's 
horse  did  not  belie  the  character  he  had  given  of  him.  With  lioad 
erect,  and  expanded  nostril,  he  threw  his  legs  fonvard  in  a  long 
slashing  trot,  whirling  the  light  tilbury  along  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
eleven  miles  an  hour ;  and  fortunate  it  was  that  he  did  not  flinch 
from  his  work,  for  we  had  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  miles  to 
perform  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  in  order  to  reach  the  appointed 
spot  by  five  o'clock.  In  our  way  we  had  to  pass  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  Ileathfield  Hall ,  all  seemed  quiet  as  we  did  so,  and  I 
heard  the  old  clock  over  the  stables  strike  a  quarter  to  five. 

"  We  shall  be  in  capital  time,"  said  I,  drawing  a  long  breath,  aa 
I  felt  reUeved  from  an  anxious  dread  of  being  too  late.  "  It  was  a 
near  thing  though,  and  if  I  had  not  met  you  as  I  did,  we  should 
scarcely  have  done  it." 

"  Famous  horse,"  replied  Ellis  ;  '*  but  you've  rather  over-driven 
him  the  last  two  or  three  miles ;  if  I  were  Archer,  I  should  have  a 
little  blood  taken  from  him — nothing  like  venesection;  it's  safe  prac- 
tice in  such  cases  as  the  present.  You've  a  remarkably  clear  head, 
Fairlegh,  I  know ;  now  I'll  just  explain  to  you  the  common  sense 
of  the  thing :  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  forces  the  blood  so 
rapidly  through  the  lungs,  that  proper  time  is  not  allowed  for 
oxygenization — " 

"  We  shall  be  in  sight  of  the  place,  when  we  have  advanced  an- 
other hundred  yards,"  interrupted  L  as  we  tui-ned  dowTi  a  green  lane. 
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"  Shall  we  ?"  replied  my  companion,  standing  up  in  the  gig,  and 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  "  Yes,  I  see  them,  they're  on  the 
ground  ah-eady,  and,  by  Jove,  they  are  placing  their  men ;  they 
must  have  altered  the  time,  for  it  wants  full  ten  minutes  of  five 
now." 

"  If  they  have,"  rephed  I,  lashing  the  horse  into  a  gallop,  as  I 
remembered  that  this  unhappy  change  would  probably  frustrate 
Coleman's  scheme,  "  if  they  have,  all  is  lost." 

My  companion  gazed  upon  me  A\'ith  a  look  of  surprise,  but  had 
no  time  to  ask  for  an  exjilanation,  for  at  that  moment  we  reached 
the  gate  leading  into  the  field,  around  which  was  collected  a  group, 
consisting  of  a  gig  and  a  dog-cart  (which  had  conveyed  the  respec- 
tive parties,  and  a  servant  attendant  upon  each,  to  the  ground),  and 
two  or  three  laboiu-ing  men,  whom  the  unusual  occurrence  had 
caused  to  leave  their  work,  and  who  were  eagerly  watching  the 
proceedings — whilst,  just  inside  the  gate,  a  boy,  Avhom  I  recognised 
as  Wilford's  tiger,  was  leading  about  a  couple  of  saddle-horses,  one 
of  them  being  the  magnificent  black  thorough-bred  mare,  of  which 
mention  has  been  already  made. 

Pulling  up  the  horse  with  a  jerk  which  threw  him  on  his  haunches, 
I  sprang  out,  and,  placing  my  hand  on  the  top  rail  of  the  gate, 
leaped  over  it,  gaining,  as  I  did  so,  a  full  \'iew  of  the  antagonist 
parties,  who  were  stationed  at  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
spot  where  I  aUghted.  Scarcely,  however,  had  I  taken  a  step  or 
two  towards  the  scene  of  action,  Avhen  one  of  the  seconds,  Went- 
worth,  I  believe,  dropped  a  white  handkerchief,  and  immediately 
the  sharp  report  of  a  pistol  rang  in  my  ear,  followed  instantaneously 
by  a  second.  From  the  first  moment  I  caught  sight  of  them,  my 
eyes  had  become  riveted  by  a  species  of  fascination,  which  rendered 
it  impossible  to  withdraw  them,  upon  Oaklands.  As  the  handker- 
chief dropped,  I  beheld  him  raise  his  arm,  and  discharge  his  pistol 
in  the  air,  at  the  same  moment  he  gave  a  violent  start,  pressed  his 
hand  to  his  side,  staggered  blindly  forward  a  pace  or  tAvo,  then  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground  (rolhng  partially  over  as  he  did  so),  where  he 
lay,  perfectly  motionless,  and  to  all  appearance  dead. 

On  finding  all  my  worst  forebodings  thus  apparently  realized,  I 
stood  for  a  moment  horror-stricken  by  the  fearful  sight  I  had  wit- 
nessed. I  was  first  rovised  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  for  action  by 
Ellis  the  surgeon,  who  shouted  as  he  ran  past  me — 

"  Come  on,  for  God's  sake,  though  I  beUeve  he's  a  dead  man !" 

In  another  moment  I  was  kneeling  on  the  turf,  assisting  Archer 
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(who  trcinbloil  so  violently  that  In;  could  scarcely  retain  his  grasp) 
to  raise  anil  support  Oaklands'  head. 

"  Leave  hiui  to  nie,"  said  I ;  "  I  can  hold  him  without  assistance ; 
you  will  be  of  more  use  helping  Ellis." 

"  Oh  !  he's  dead — I  tell  you  he  is  dead!"  exclaimed  Archer,  in  a 
tone  of  the  most  bitter  anguish. 

"  He  is  no  such  thing,  sir,"  returned  Kllis  angrily ;  "  hand  me 
that  lint,  and  don't  make  such  a  fuss  ;  you're  as  bad  as  a  woman." 

Though  slightly  reassured  by  Ellis's  speech,  I  confess  that,  as  I 
looked  upon  the  motionless  form  I  was  supporting,  I  felt  half  in- 
clined to  fear  Archer  might  bo  correct  in  his  supposition.  Oak- 
lands'  head,  as  it  rested  against  me,  seemed  to  lie  a  perfectly  dead 
weight  upon  my  shoulder ;  the  eyes  were  closed,  the  lips,  partly 
separated,  were  rapidly  assuming  a  blue,  livid  tint,  whilst  from  a 
small  circular  orifice  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest  the  life-blood  was 
grishing  with  fearful  rapidity. 

"  Open  that  case  of  instruments,  and  take  out  the  tenaculum. 
No,  no !  not  that ;  here,  give  them  to  me,  sir ;  the  man  will  bleed 
to  death  while  you  are  fumbling,"  continued  Ellis,  snatching  his 
instruments  from  the  trembling  hands  of  Archer.  "  You  are  only 
in  the  way  where  you  are,"  he  added ;  "  fetch  some  cold  water,  and 
sprinkle  his  face  ;  it  will  help  to  revive  him." 

At  this  moment  Wilford  joined  the  group  which  was  beginning 
to  form  round  us.  He  was  dressed,  as  usual,  in  a  closely-fitting 
suit  of  black,  tlic  single-breasted  frock-coat  buttoned  up  to  the  neck, 
so  as  not  to  show  a  single  speck  of  wliite  which  might  serve  to 
direct  his  antagonist's  aim.  He  approached  with  his  wonted  air  of 
haughty  indiflerence,  coolly  fastening  the  button  of  his  glove.  On 
perceiving  me,  he  slightly  raised  his  hat,  saying — 

"  You  are  resolved  to  see  this  matter  to  its  conclusion,  then,  Mr. 
Fairlegh  ;  no  one  can  be  better  aware  than  you  are  how  completely 
your  friend  brought  his  fate  upon  himself." 

He  paused,  as  if  for  an  answer ;  but,  as  I  remained  silent,  not 
being  able  to  trust  myself  to  speak,  he  added,  gazing  sternly  at  the 
prostrate  form  before  him — "Thus  perish  all  who  dare  to  cross  my 
path  ! "  Tlien  casting  a  withei'ing  glance  around,  as  he  marked  the 
indignant  looks  of  the  bystanders,  he  t\imed  on  his  heel,  and  stalked 
slowly  away. 

"  He'd  best  quicken  his  pace,"  observed  one  of  the  countrymen 
who  had  joined  the  group,  "  for  there's  them  a  coming  as  may  stop 
his  getting  away  quite  so  easy." 
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As  he  spoke,  the  gate  of  the  field  was  th^o^vn  open,  and  a  couple 
of  men  on  horseback  rode  hastily  in.  Wilford,  however,  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  their  approach,  made  a  sign  to  the  boy  to  bring  his 
horse,  and,  springing  lightly  into  the  saddle,  waited  quietly  tiU  they 
came  near  enough  for  him  to  recognise  their  faces,  when,  raising  his 
voice,  he  said  in  a  tone  of  the  most  cutting  sarcasm — 

"  As  I  expected,  I  perceive  it»is  to  Mr.  Cumberland's  disinterested 
attachment  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  kind  attempt  to  provide  for 
my  safety ;  it  so  happens  you  are  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  late,  sir. 
I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  good  morning." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  cantered  across  the 
field.  The  man  he  had  addressed,  and  in  whom,  though  he  was 
considerably  altered,  I  recognised  the  well-remembered  features  of 
Richard  Cumberland,  paused,  as  if  in  doubt  what  to  do ;  not  so  his 
companion,  however,  who,  shouting,  "  Come  on,  sir,  we  may  nab 
him  yet,"  drove  the  spui-s  into  the  stout  roadster  he  bestrode,  and 
galloped  furiously  after  him,  an  example  which  Cvmiberland,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  hastened  to  foUow,  though  at  a  more  mode- 
rate rate.  Wilford  suiFered  the  foremost  rider  to  come  nearly  up 
to  him,  and  then,  quickening  his  pace,  led  him  round  the  two  sides 
of  the  field ;  but  perceiving  the  gate  was  closed,  and  that  men  had 
stationed  themselves  in  front  of  it  to  prevent  his  egress,  he  doubled 
upon  his  pm'suers,  and  putting  the  mare  for  the  first  time  to  her 
full  speed,  galloped  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  field,  which 
was  enclosed  by  a  strong  fence,  consisting  of  a  bank  with  oak  pal- 
ings on  the  top,  and  a  wide  ditch  beyond.  Slackening  his  pace  as 
he  approached  this  obstacle,  he  held  his  horse  cleverly  together,  and, 
■without  a  moment's  hesitation,  rode  at  it.  The  beautiful  animal, 
gathering  her  legs  well  under  her,  faced  it  boldly,  rose  to  the  rail, 
and  clearing  it  with  the  greatest  ease,  bounded  lightly  over  the 
ditch,  and  continued  her  com'se  on  the  further  side  ■^^dth  unabated 
speed.  Apparently  determined  not  to  be  outdone,  his  pursuer, 
Avhipping  and  spiirring  with  all  his  might,  charged  the  fence  at  the 
same  spot  where  Wilford  had  cleared  it ;  the  consequence  was,  his 
horse  rushed  against  the  rail,  striking  his  chest  AA-ith  so  much  vio- 
lence as  to  throw  himself  down,  pitching  his  rider  over  his  head 
into  the  ditch  beyond,  whence  he  emerged,  bespattered  with  mud, 
indeed,  but  othenvise  uninjured.  As  he  reappeared,  his  com- 
panion rode  up  to  him,  and,  after  conversing  with  him  earnestly  for 
a  minute  or  so,  turned  and  left  the  field  without  exchanging  a  word 
with  any  other  person. 
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During  this  transaction,  which  did  not  occupy  one  fourth  of  the 
time  it  has  taken  us  to  describe,  Ellis  had  in  a  great  measure  suc- 
ceeded in  staunching  the  flow  of  blood,  and  a  slight  shade  of  colour 
became  again  visible  in  Oaklands'  cheek. 

"  He  will  bear  moving  now,"  said  Kllis,  quickly,  "  but  you  must 
find  something  to  lay  liim  upon ;  take  that  gate  off  its  hinges,  some 
of  you  fellows — that  will  answer  the  purpose  cajjitally.  Come,  be- 
stir yourselves;  every  moment  is  of  importance." 

Thus  urged,  five  or  six  sturdy  labourers,  who  had  been  standing 
round  gazing  with  countenances  of  rude  but  sincere  commiseration 
on  the  wounded  man  (for  Harry's  kind-heartedness  and  liberality 
made  him  very  popular  amongst  the  tenantry),  started  off,  and 
returned  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  with  the  gate ;  upon 
this  were  spread  our  coats  and  waistcoats,  so  as  to  form  a  tolerably 
convenient  couch,  upon  which,  under  Ellis's  direction,  we  lifted, 
with  the  greatest  caution,  the  still  insensible  form  of  Harry  Oak- 
lands. 

"  Now,"  exclaimed  Ellis,  "  raise  him  very  slowly  on  yovir  shoul- 
ders, and  take  care  to  step  together,  so  as  not  to  jolt  him ; — if  the 
bleeding  should  break  out  again,  the  whole  College  of  Surgeons 
could  not  save  him.  Where's  the  nearest  house  he  can  be  taken 
to  ?     He'll  never  last  out  till  we  reach  the  Hall." 

"  Take  him  to  our  cottage,"  said  I,  eagerly ;  "  it  is  more  than 
half  a  mile  nearer  than  the  Hall." 

"  But  your  mother  and  sister?"  asked  Archer. 

"  Of  course,  it  will  be  a  great  shock  to  them,"  replied  I ;  "  but  I 
know  them  both  well  enough  to  feel  sure  they  would  not  hesitate 
a  moment  when  Harry's  life  was  in  the  balance.  Do  you  want 
me  for  anything,  or  shall  I  go  on  and  prepare  them  for  your 
arrival  ?  " 

"  Do  so,  by  all  means,"  rephed  Ellis ;  "  but  stay — have  you  a 
bedroom  on  the  ground  floor?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  I,  "  my  o-svn." 

"  Get  the  bed-clothes  opened,"  continued  Ellis,  "  so  that  we  can 
put  him  in  at  once ;  it  will  save  me  half  an  hour's  time  afterwards, 
and  is  a  thing  Avhich  should  always  be  thought  of  on  these  occa- 
sions." 

"Anything  else?"  inquired  I. 

"  Yes,  send  somebody  for  the  nearest  surgeon ;  two  heads  are 
better  than  one,"  said  Ellis. 

Remembering,  as  I  approached  the  cottage,  that  the  window  of 
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my  room,  by  which  Archer  and  I  had  quitted  it  the  previous  night, 
woiild  be  unfastened,  I  determined  I  would  enter  there,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  my  mother's  door,  call  her  up,  and  break  the  news  as 
gently  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  would  permit,  leaving  her  to  act 
by  Fanny  as  she  should  think  best.  Accordingly,  I  flung  up  the 
window,  sprang  in,  and,  throwing  myself  on  the  nearest  chair,  sat 
for  a  moment,  panting  from  the  speed  at  which  I  had  come.  As  I 
did  so,  a  timid  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  I  instinctively  cried, 
"  Come  in !"  and  Fanny  entered. 

"  I  have  been  so  anxious  all  night  about  what  you  told  me  yes- 
terday, that  I  could  not  sleep,  so  I  thought  I  would  come  to  see 
if  you  were  up,"  she  commenced  ;  then,  for  the  first  time  remarking 
my  breathless  condition  and  disordered  dress,  she  exclaimed,  "  Good 
Heavens !  are  you  ill  ?  you  pant  for  breath,  and  your  hands  and 
the  sleeves  of  your  coat  are  saturated  with  water — with — oh  !  it  is 
blood ;  you  are  wounded !"  she  cried,  sinking  into  a  chair,  and 
turning  as  pale  as  ashes. 

"  Indeed,  darling,  you  are  alarming  yourself  unnecessaiily ;  I  am 
perfectly  uninjured,"  replied  I,  soothingly. 

"  Something  dreadful  has  happened!"  she  continued,  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  me  ;   "  I  read  it  in  your  face." 

"  An  accident  has  occurred,"  I  began  j   "  Oaklands " 

"  Stop  ! "  she  exclaimed,  interrupting  me,  "  the  two  shots  I  heard 
but  now — his  agitation — his  strange  manner  yesterday — oh !  I  see 
it  aU ;  he  has  been  fighting  a  duel."  She  paused,  pressed  her  hands 
upon  her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  some  dreadful  vision,  and  then 
asked,  in  a  low,  broken  voice,  "  Is  he  killed?" 

"  No,"  replied  I,  "  on  my  word,  on  my  honour,  I  assure  you  he 
is  not ;  the  bleeding  had  ceased  when  I  left  him,  which  is  a  very 
favourable  symptom." 

Fanny  sighed  heavily,  as  if  relieved  from  some  unbearable  weight, 
and,  after  remaining  silent  for  about  a  minute,  she  removed  her 
hands  from  her  face,  and  said,  in  a  calm  tone  of  voice — 

"  And  now,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  can  I  be  of  any  use  ?  " 

Astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which  she  had  regained  her  self- 
control  and  presence  of  mind  after  the  violent  emotion  she  had  so 
recently  displayed,  I  replied — 

"  Yes,  love,  you  can ,  the  Hall  is  too  far  off,  and  they  are  bring- 
ing him  here." 

As  I  spoke  these  words,  she  shuddered  slightly,  but  seeing  I  was 
doubtful  Avhether  to  proceed,  she  said,  "  Go  on,  pray." 
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"  Would  you,"  I  continued,  "  break  this  to  my  motlier,  and  toll 
lier  I  beliove — that  is,  I  trust — there  is  no  great  danger — and — 
and — do  that  first." 

With  a  sad  sliake  of  the  head,  as  if  she  mistrusted  my  attempt  to 
reassure  her,  she  quitted  the  room,  wliilst  I  obeyed  Ellis's  instruc- 
tions by  preparing  the  bed ;  after  which  I  unclosed  the  hall-door, 
and  despatching  the  gardcnrr's  boy  to  fetch  the  surgeon,  stood 
anxiousl}'  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  ])arty.  I  had  not  done  so 
many  minutes,  when  the  measured  tramp  of  feet  gave  notice  of  their 
approach,  and  in  another  instant  they  came  in  sight. 
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